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A Soul Lost, and Found. 


BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


Lo! here another 

Soul has gone down. 

Hope led each morrow: 
Honor was all; 

Faith had no fall; 

Fortune no frown. 

Brother by brother 

Bowed to each sorrow. 
None had lost heart; 

Life was love, life was art. 


We could but follow! 

- Quenchless his fire; 
The mightier the burden 
The stronger his soul, 
The higher the goal. 
Now see the mire 
Soil him and swallow! 
Heaven! what guerdon 
Worth such a cost! 


Love, art, life,—lost, all lost. 


Down to the pallid 

Figure of death 

Love’s face is pressing; 
Listens and waits, 
Beseeching the Fates 

For heart-beat and breath— 
Sign clear and valid, 

Life still confessing. 

Dead! He is dead! 

All is lost!—He has fled. 


Behold now, a moving, 

A flutter of life! 

Forth from the starkness, 
Horror and slime 

See, he doth climb. 

With himself is the strife; 
Back to the loving 


From mire and the darkness, 


Back to the sun! 


He has fought—he has won. 


New York City. 


The Christian’s ‘Rock-Fortres ra 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


bread shall be given him; his waters shall be sure.” ‘‘ Unto whom coming as unto a living stone ye also 
Every word of this is worth studying; it tells the se- became living stones, built up into a spiritual house.”’ 
cret of spiritual strength and security, and simply be- They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion 
~ Cause there is a divine support and a divine supply. which cannot be removed, but abideth forever. There 
Observe what it says about a Christian’s position and is a quaint old Scottish version of this passage that 
then what it says about a Christian’s protection. puts iron into our blood: 
‘He shall dwell on high.” True conversion ‘is a “Who sticketh to God in stable trust 
change of place; it puts a man in a new position As Zion’s mount he stands full just, 
toward himself, toward his fellow men and toward Which moveth no whit, nor yet doth reel 
God. While the ungodly build down on the shifting But standeth forever as stiff as steel !” 
sands, and the flimsy structure at last ‘falls in,” the _ There is a great demand for this style of Christians 
wise man makes his abode up on the everlasting cliffs. in the business world, in civil life and in social life as 
His soul does not seek a mere night's lodging there, well as in pulpits and in press. Shaky preaching 
but goes there to stay. I once climbed up to the tends to make shaky Christians. A minister whose 
magnificent fortress of Salzburg, which overlooks °¥" knees are quaking with doubts about the Book 
wide leagues cf emerald plains with the snowy Tyrol- which God has given him to preach will put no back- 
ese Alps in the background. It is one of the most en- bone into his hearers; he must be firmly planted on 
chanting outlooks in all Europe. But while I could the rock if he would draw others up to that rock. 
enjoy the splendid prospect only for an hour, I found There is one more promise to those who dwell up 
that a hundred or more people were living up there. 1% God's strong fortress. They cannot be starved 
So it is with a soul that has been redeemed by the out. Sometimes a garrison is obliged to surrender 
blood of Jesus, and has repented of sin, and been re- because their provisions are exhausted, or the supply 
generated by the Holy Spirit; he has got into a new of water has failed. But no danger of this kind need 
position, breathes a new atmosphere and has a new to alarm the children of faith who live in God’s Gib- 
outlook. He lives up with God. This is the true raltar. Bread shall be given them, and their waters 
higher life. The morning sun of God’s favor shines shall be sure. There is an inexhaustible well in that 
on him, and at evening-time it is still light. Thereis Citadel. Godliness is profitable in all things; even 
such a thing as keeping our headsand our hands busy ‘" Worldly affairs, those who obey God’s command- 
in all the useful activities of life and yet having our ™ets are commonly the most thrifty. Christianity 
hearts dwelling ‘‘in fellowship with the Father, and does not breed idlers, or swindlers, or gamblers, or 
with his Son Jesus Christ.” knaves, or defaulters. It is not a badthing to ‘‘live 
This strong position affords a sure protection from from hand to mouth” when the mouth is the mouth 
the worst dangers that assail the soul, and the wor- Of faith and the hand is the hand of our loving 
ries that most disturb our peace. The righteous Father. For our hungry souls he makes infinite 
man’s ‘place of defense shall be the munitions of Provision; his manna descends every morning, and 
rocks.” This vivid passage recalls the rocky hights Jesus Christ is both the bread of life and the unfail- 
in Palestine and Syria on which men reared their fort-. ig well-spring. My friend, if your soul is really 
resses in olden times. It describes spiritual solidity, 4Wélling in God's strong fortress, you ought to have 
strength and security. This is a picture of all those # S¢rene countenance and a sweet temper and a sing- 
good men and women whose characters are rock-based ing tongue, and be converting other people to a faith 
and rock-built. Their sure foundation is on God’s i the brightness and beauty and power of Bible 
immovable and infallible Word as fulfilled in Jesus Cligion. 
Christ. Their faith is no blind guesswork, no devout Pion = T- — 
delusion; it is a rational, intelligent, whole-hearted 
grasp on Heaven-revealed ag It is the believing Some Unpublished Letters of Shelley. 
soul’s response to Him who says, ‘‘come unto Me WITH NOTES:-ON THE LIBRARY OF THEIR 
and I will give you rest.’’ He says, ‘‘trust me,’’ and the LATE OWNER, C. W. FREDERICKSON. 
believer trusts him. He says, ‘‘ follow meand I will up- BY ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH. 
hold you’’; and the believer followshim. Whenever 
1 cross over yonder stupendous East River Bridge, I raat, 
do not stop to ask the ticket-seller, ‘‘Is the Bridge THE late owner of these letters, and of the library 
safe to-day ?’’ for I know what adamantine piers sup- was Mr. Charles W. Frederickson, a retired cotton 
port the structure. God saith to me: ‘‘ Trust ye in the merchant who had beena book collector for more than 
Lord forever; for inthe Lord Jehovah is the rock of. fifty years. Indeed, during the last twenty years of 


IF in a crowded street a single person falls, theman ages.’’ My divine Savior saith to me: ‘‘I give unto his life, he did little else. His tastes were catholic; 
who has fallen attracts more attention than the hun- my sheep eternal life; they shall never perish; neither but of late years he became more and more enamoured 
dreds who go steadily on their way. Every week a shall any man pluck them out of my hands.” He _ of the authors of the latter half of the eighteenth and 
great fleet of vessels enter through yonder Narrows will take care ofhis promises. You and I have noth- the beginning of the nineteenth century, especially 
If a single ves- ing to do but believe and obey. I once spenta night the very early part of it. Hus library, therefore, was 
sél—either through bad pilotage, or fog or tempest— _ in the ancient castellated convent of Mar Saba inthe particularly rich in Keats, Lamb, Coleridge, Gray, 
1s occasionally wrecked, the name of that vessel is gorge of the Kidron. All night I laid secureinthe Goldsmith, Southey, Procter and Shelley. 
telegraphed over the world. When a prominent strong fortress while the jackals howled dowm be- Of the last named he had, perhaps, the best collec- 
church-member defaults, or falls into disgrace, the neath us, and the Bedouin prowled without the tion on either sideof the Atlantic. Mr. Frederickson 
painful fact flies as on the wings of the wind; but no walls. So may every follower of Christ who has pursued his hobby with the enthusiasm of a genuine 
newspaper chronicles the names of the thousands of lodged himself in the stronghold of the divine collector. Not content to own merely original edi- 
stanch, solvent Christians who walk uprightly and promises rest securely and let Satan’s jackals howl as _ tions of the poet’s books, he bought every edition, as 
walk surely. Why a few professed Christians come to fiercely as they choose, or the Adversary lie in wait well as every book, which bore upon the subject. He 
grief is not as important to be known as why the still outside the gateway. When I put my soul and my even wentso faras to buy books which mentioned 
larger number remain stedfast to the end. The laws eternal interests into Christ’s keeping why should! Shelley in a chapter—or even a paragraph. 
of health are more wholesome reading than the bills worry? Duty is mine; service of the Master and my 
of mortality. wer 

To learn what it is to be a genuine Christian and hath promised it. Who can separate me from the gion, he always climbs to some prominent peak to 
why such a Christian does not go to wreck amid all love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord? ; 
the temptations of this present evil world, we need If we dwell thus on the munitions of rocks, our before he undertakes to explore or make further in- 
In the thirty-third chapter of characters become solidified also. Weget a measure vestigations. It may be well, before presenting these 
Isaiah we light, for example, on thisgrand description of our Lord’s unchangeableness; we become men and unpublished letters of Shelley, to glance for a moment 
of the righteous man: ‘' He’ shall dwell on high; his women ofrock. The Apostle Peter, when writing to at the prominent facts in his life that we may under 
‘place of defense shall be the munitions of rocks; his fellow Christians about Christ, says to them; stand them in their relation to that life, It seems 


It is said of a distinguished English mountain 
fellow men is mine; my salvation belongs to4zm who climber, that on going\for the first time to a new re- 


obtain a bird’s-eye view ofthe surrounding country 
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2 (738) 
almost incredible that Shelley, at the time of his 
death, was but twenty-nine years old. There is no 
record in English literature of as great work accom- 
plished of so high a standard, in so brief a period of 
time. 

Shelley was born in 1792. It has been said that he 
inherited from his ancestors, three marked charac- 
teristics: first, impressionableness; second, a lively 
imagination coupled with an erratic tendency which 
blurred a sound estimate of solid facts; third, a reso- 
lute, determined repudiation of authority and des- 
potism. These qualifications were displayed in early 
boyhood and became greatly emphasized in his man- 
hood. At twelve he entered Eton, a shy, sensitive, 
mopish boy. It was said later by his instructors that 
under provocation he was dangerously violent. Even 
at this early day he had his own well-defined notions 
of justice, independence and freedom, and was:called 
by his companions ‘‘ Mad Shelley ” and ‘‘ Shelley, the 
Atheist.’ He entered University College, Oxford, 
in 1810 and there met his life-long friend, Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg. At the end of five months both 
these striplings were expelled for the publication of a 
pamphlet entitled <‘ The Necessity of Atheism.” For 
this cause he quarreled with his father and for a time 
was supported by his four sisters, who sent money to 
him through the hands of Harriet Westbrook,-who 
afterward became his wife. _He eloped with her on 
August 28th, 1811, and was united to her in regular 
form according to Scottish law. At the same time he 
was in-revolt against the old order of things, especially 
the Christian religion and the existing laws regarding 
marriage. For three years he led a sort of shifting 
life and went, during that period, to Dublin where he 
took part in the cause of Catholic Emancipation, 
writing his famous pamphlet called ‘‘ The Declaration 
of Rights’’ and another sketch entitled ‘‘ The Devil’s 
Walk.” In June, 1813, a daughter was born to them 
in London, named Ianthe. The same year he pub- 
lished privately ‘‘ Queen Mab,”’’ the first book to dis- 
play his distinctive genius; but its extremely aggres- 
sive tone as to matters of religion and morals would 
not admit of a publisher’s name. It was in 1811 that 
Shelley first met William Godwin, who was destined 
so greatly to influence his after life. Three years 
later he met Mary Woolstonecraft Godwin and fell 
in love with her. Only three months before, Shelley 
had been married, according to English Church law, 
to Harriet Westbrook, and three months after mak- 





ing the acquaintance of Godwin’s daughter, in July, 
1814, Shelley and Mary W. Godwin, accompanied by 
Miss Clairmont, eloped and traveled on the Continent 
in France and Switzerland, thus ignoring the law of 
the land and the accepted rules of society. They re- 
turned to London in September of the same year. 

In January, 1815, Shelley’s grandfather died, leav- 
ing him £600a year. November of the same year 
finds him still negotiating with his father concerning 
the settlement of the wiil. 

In May, 1816, Shelley again left London for Switz- 
erland with his latest wife, their friend Miss Cler- 
mont, and their infant son William, Lord Byron join- 
ing them at Geneva. In the autumnof that year Mrs. 
Godwin’s half-sister, Fanny, and Harriet Shelley both 
committed suicide. Shelley settled shortly after with 
his second wife at Marlow in Buckinghamshire. Mr. 
Westbrook, his father-in-law, very naturally sued for 
the possession ofthe children of the first marriage, 
and Shelley was obliged to give them an annuity 
of £120. In March, 1818, Shelley, his wife and little 
William looked for the last time on English fields and 
English skies, remaining abroad until his death. This 
year they wandered through Milan, Leghorn, Bagni 
di Lucca, Venice, Rome and Naples; we find them, 
in 1819, dividing their time between Rome, Leghorn 
and Florence. In 1820 they were living in Bagni di 
Pisa and Leghorn. 

Lord Byron joined them in Italy in 1821. They 
spent most of the-time in Pisa and Ravenna. The 
year 1822 found Shelley and his party at Pisa and the 
Bay of Spezzia between Lerici and San Terenzo. It 
was in this year that Shelley made the acquaintance 
of the Gisbornes, saw much of his, cousin, Captain 
Medwin, and made the acquaintance of Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Williams. Lieutenant Williams perished at 
sea with Shelley and the sailor-boy, Charles Vivian, 
in July, 1822. It was during this most interesting 
period that the larger part of Shelley’s books were 
published. Most of the present correspondence took 
place in this productive period. 

This first letter is addressed to Edward Graham, a 
schoolboy friend of musical talent, who had been 
educated at the expense of Shelley's father. It is 
conjectured that he was the coadjutor of Shelley in the 
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book called ‘‘ Original Poems,’” by Victor and Cazire, 
published in 1810. Of this venture the story is told 
that Mr. Stockdale, having agreed to publish the 
volume, found to his disgust that one of the pieces 
was a transcript from the pages of M. G. Lewis, author 
of ‘‘The Monk.”’ He hastened to communicate his 
discovery to Shelley, and was met by an entreaty to 
destroy all the copies printed and expressions of re- 
sentment at the imposture practiced upon him by his 
coadjutor. The volume has passed entirely into ob- 
livion, and probably has gone to its proper place. 
The ‘‘ Mary’’ mentioned was one of Shelley’s young- 
er sisters, who were all at this time in school at Clap- 
ham. where Harriet Westbrook was also a pupil. 
The Harriet referred to here was probably Shelley's 
cousin, for whom he entertained a great affection. 
‘*Zastrozzi’’ had just been published, and the pub- 
lisher had given forty pounds for it on a venture. 


Epwarp [Irvins?] GRAHAM, Esq. Vine Street, No. 29 
Piccadilly, London. 
Eton, CoL., May 29. 

My dear. Graham:—Another letter from Merle and 
witha highflyer, perhaps you have not lately seen. It 
takes up an whole sheet in his small writing. Will he 
not leave me alone? NoI shall not write to him at all. 
I shall leave him entirely to his own ideas. 

He talks about his proud youth, disdaining, and it is 
altogether so mysterious and unintelligible an epistle, 
that rot knowing how the devil to answer it I shall leave 
it quite alone. : 

I say he wishes to conceal his sorrows and his guilt. 
May | ask you, Graham, out of curiosity, what he means 
by either? in short I amresolved to have no more to do 
with him, not even for drawing utensils. I fear the man 
has some deep scheme. Where does he come from and 
whois he? 

Will you write to Mary under cover to Miss E. Pig- 
eon, Clapham Common, Surrey, where I wish you to 
send the books, also for Mary. They are alf very well, 
and would be delighted at a letter from you. 

My mother has had a violent bilious fever; she is now 
getting much better. 

I had a letter from Harriet this morning in which 
she tells me the —— do very well. Will you pay Merle 
the1rs., for I do not like to owe that kind of a man any- 
thing, though I believe he is a liberal fellow; but I have 
seen too much of the world not to suspect his motives. 

Your most affectionate, 
P. B. SHELLEY. 

Will you come onthe 4th? How is my father? 

Will you send a Zastrozzi directed to the Rev. 
Sayer, Leomister near Arundel. 


Send it directly. I have written to say it was coming. 


For eighteen months after the death of Shelley’s 
grandfather, which occurred in January, 1815, he had 
been negotiating with his father, now Sir Timothy, 
for the settlement of the estate. 

Meanwhile he was planning for a residence abroad, 
but had to await the decision of the courts—about 
certain differences between his father and himself. 
Godwin, who was always in financial difficulties, was 
importuning Shelley for the loan of a large sum of 
money. Shelley, on his behalf and quite against his 
own inclination, opened negotiations with various 
attorneys and money-lenders. W. Bryant, to whom 
the next letter is addressed, was one of these. 


W. Bryant, Esq.; Worth Rectory, East Girnstead, 
Sussex. . 

26 MAN MONT STREET, April 14, 1815. 

Dear Sir:—Do not trouble yourself about my interest 
in the timber—my father can only cut under the re- 
straint of an injunction from Chancery, and is bound by 
that injunction to bring the money into court to await 
the decision of the case. You misunderstood .me—I 
only said that Mr. Whitten had informed me that it was 
not my father’s intention to touch the timbers which Dr. 
Bethune considers ornamental. I was led to interest my~ 
self inthis by understanding from you that Dr. Bethune 
would lend me £500. I have indeed the most urgent 
necessity forthe advance ofsuch asum. Do you think 
any friends of yours at Worth, do youthink Dr. Bethune 
would lend it to me on my bond at a year or eighteen 
months? J should assuredly be able to pay it when due, 
since the affair with my father would either have gone 
off altogether, and then I could make a security on the 
estate, or we should have agreed on terms, and I should 
be in immediate possession of my share of the rever- 
sion. IT am in awkward circumstances for want of £500, 
and if you stand my friend in procuring it for me, you 
may depend on my shewing myself a friend to you. 

Dear sir, your obliged serv’t, 
Percy B. SHELLEY. 

Shelléy’s acquaintance with and friendship for God- 
win was so important a factor in his subsequent 
career, that one may be allowed a moment to pause 
and consider their relation to each other. 

In January, 1812, Shelley discovered the exist- 
ence of the author of ‘‘ Political Justice,’’ a book that 
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had charmed some, repelled others, but influenced al- _ 


most all thinking men of the day. Shelley at.once 
wrote an enthusiastic letter to him, and received a re- 
ply—kindly, ’tis true, but hinting at the fact that he, 
Godwin, preferred corresponding ‘‘ with a human be- 
ing rather than Abstract Enthusiasm.” Neither could 
foresee the tremendous results to follow upon this 
correspondence. The world knows that Shelley's re- 
lations with Godwin and his family changed the 
whole after-current of his life. Professor Dowden 
says that ‘‘the philosophy of Godwin was as if ex- 
pressly framed to impose itself with authority on the 
intellect of a youth of ardent temperament and aspir- 
ing moral views.’’ Such it certainly proved in Shel- 
ley’s case; for from their first correspondence, Shelley 
was strongly influenced by his friend, and the two fol- 
lowing letters show how practically this friendship 
was manifested. Like many geniuses, Godwin was 
always in debt, and he soon found that Shelley could 
be helpful to him in his financial difficulties. The 
prospect of Shelley’s departure for England struck 
Godwin with consternation, and the following letters 
relate largely to financial matters—necessary in view 
of that departure—and display Shelley’s knowledge 
of business. 


WiLLiAM Gopwin, Esq., 41 Skinner Street, Snow Hill, 


London. 
5 ABBEY CHURCHYARD, BATH. 


I am exceedingly sorry to disappoint you again. I 
cannot send you £300, because I have not £300 to send. 
I enclose within a few pounds, the wrecks of my late 
negotiations with my father. Intruth, [ see no hope 
of my attaining speedily to sucha situation of affairs 
as should enable me to discharge my engagements to- 
wards you. My father’s main design, in all the trans- 
actions which [ have had with him. has gone to tie me 
up from all such irregular applications of my fortune. 
In this he might have failed had he not been seconded 
by Longdill, and between them both I have been encom- 
passed with such toils as are impossible to be evaded. 
When I look back I do not see what else I could have 
done than submit; what,is called firmness would have, I 
sincerely believe, left me in total poverty. In the present 
instance l expected tohave saved £500 or £600; £300 of 
which, as I informed you, were devoted to you. I have 
saved only 248, my father having made an indispensable 
condition that all my debts should be paid. - 

I do not think that anything can be done with Bryant. 
Turner, had he chosen, might have managed the affair 
with Dawe. But nothing is more evident than that this 
person has some malignant passions which he seeks to 
gratify at my expense and at yours. I do not indeed 
know what can be done, except this private confidence. 

Shall I conclude this unwelcome letter by assuring 
you of the continuance of those dispositions concerning 
your welfare, which I have so often expressed? Shall 
I say that I am ready to co-operate in whatever plan 
may be devised for your benefit? P. B. SHELLEY. 


The next letter has been published in part; buteit is 
so trenchant and full of interest that we give it in 
full. It is in reply to a letter from Godwin in which 
he says: 

‘* As long as understanding and sentiment shall exist 
in this frame I shall never cease from my disapproba- 
tion of that act of yours which I regard as the great 
calamity of my life [Shelley’s connection with Mary W. 
Godwin]; but the deed being past and incapable of being 
recalled, it may become a reasonable man to consider, 
how far he can mitigate that anguish which he has felt 
towards the actor in the affair, under which he suffers.” 


Godwin’s anguish apparently was best mitigated by 
the constant loans of money, which he received from 
Shelley. : 


W. Gopwin, Esq., 41 Skinner St., Snow Hill. 
13 NORFOLK StT., March 7, 1816. 


The hopes which I had conceived of receiving from . 


you the treatment and consideration which | esteem to 
be justly due to me were destroyed by your letter dated 
the 5th. The feelings occasioned by this discovery 
were so bitter and so excruciating that I am resolved 
for the future to stifle all those expectations which my 
sanguine temper too readily erects on the slightest 
relaxation of the contempt and the neglect in the midst 
of which I live. 

I must appear the reverse of what I really am, 
haughty and hard, if I am not to see myselfand all that 
Llove, trampled upon and outraged. Pardon me, I do 
entreat you, if pursued by the conviction, that where 
my true character is most entirely known I there meet 
with the most systematic injustice. I have expressed 
myself with violence; overlook a fault caused by your 
own equivocal politeness and I will offend no more. 
We will confine our communication to business. 

I have left a note at Anderton’s coffee-house appointing 
an interview with Bryant. If I have a fair offer on the 
subject of reversion, there is at once an end to the ob- 
jections which I should beinclined to make to any other 
arrangements from the supposition ot my father’s set- 
tling in some manner on the basis of the original pro- 
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posal. If Bryant is in earnest, I will make Longdill 
treat with him. Longdill will not consent to treat with 
him unless his terms approach a reasonableness. I do 
not scruple to promise you the advance if it can be 
managed thus. I havea vital objection to auction, or 
any enquiries among professed money-lenders. Ishould 
suffer more in my negociations with my father from 
such measures, which would probably be unsuccessful, 
than from a fair bargain which might be carried into 
effect. The affair with Nash has a tendency the oppo- 
site to that which you attribute toit. It is now in Chan- 
cery, though from what fund it is to be paid no one 
knows, and will infallibly be decided in my favour. It 
will be decided that he is to receive his capital and 5 per 
cent. and no more. This proves:that the bond is good 
property, but that all speculations by which more than 
5 per cent. is to be made (as no one will advance money 
without larger profit) will be annulled by the Chancellor. 

I entirely agree with you on the subject of raising 
money on annuity. I plainly see how necessary imme- 
diate advances are to your concerns and will take care 
that I shall fail in nothing which I can do to procure 
them. 

I shall remain in town at least another week, that I 
may give every possible attention to this subject. Mvy 
own concerns are decided, I fear, already. 

P. B. SHELLEY. 





Summit, N. J. 


My American Friends. 
CYRUS W. FIELD AND PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


BY THE VERY REV. F, W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean oF CANTERBURY. 


ANOTHER illustrious American whom I knew and 
who was twice my host was Mr. Cyrus W. Field, to 
whose indomitable energy and perseverance was so 
largely owing the Iuying of the Atlantic telegraph. It 
was he who, in 1854, procured a charter for the sub- 
marine telegraph from the American continent to 
Newfoundland, which he meant to connect with the 
cable to Valencia in Ireland.. He devoted many years 
and a large part of his fertune to this effort, organ- 
ized the Atlantic Telegraph Company in 1856, and 
accompanied the expedition sent out to lay the cable 
in 1857 and 1858. After two failures—failures which 
would have been found fatally disheartening to most 
men—he succeeded; and he began to operate with 
the Atlantic telegraph in August, 1866. I was his 
guest at New York, and he was mine more than once 
in England. He wasa genial, hearty, hopeful man, 
and a man, as it seemed to me, of very sincere and 
simple piety. Some writer has said that many a man 
would do one a kindness, yet would not on any ac- 
count get up at seven in the morning to make him- 
self of use. I can only say that, when I arrived by 
steamer at ¢Aree in the morning, at New York, the 
streets of the great city were empty and deserted, but 
Mr. Cyrus Field was there in person to meet me with 
his carriage! I remember being struck with the sim- 
plicity with which his nephew, a fine handsome youth, 
lifted my heavy portmanteau, put it on his shoulder, 
and walked with it up the flight of stepsto Mr. Field’s 
house, and then to my room. I wondered whether 
there-were many members of the families of million- 
aires who would have turned porter, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and with such delightful simplicity. 

Mr. Cyrus Field loaded me with kindness both in 

New York and at his splendid house on the Hudson, 
and he asked many of the most distinguished Ameri- 
cans—including one ex-President—to meet meat din- 
ner. I went with him to Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, and heard a sermon from Henry Ward Beecher, 
which I still vividly remember, for its wit (in the 
higher sense), power, and large humanitarian philan- 
thropy. After the service I went with Mr. Field to 
_Mr. Beecher’s house to tea, and had some interesting 
conversation with him. It was at Mr. Field’s house 
that the clergy of New York of all denominations 
presented me with a very kind and cordial address of 
welcome—their spokesman being the eloquent and 
highly respected Rev. Dr. Storrs. 

One more great American I must mention—my dear 
friend, Bishop Phillips Brooks. He called and intro- 
duced himself to me in Dean’s Yard at Westminster, 
about the time that he preached his sermon in the 
Abbey on ‘‘The Candle of the Lord.’’ I was very 
deeply struck with the sermon, and at my persuasion 
he published it with others in the admirable volume 
to which it gives the title. It was the first volume of 
sermons he ever published. After that he used to 
preach at St. Margaret’s whenever he came to Eng- 
land. He was the fastest public speaker in America 
and England; he uttered two hundred and thirteen 
words a minute in the pulpit, and was the despair of 
reporters. He not infrequently repeated his sermons 
in his own church (in which, like many English yis- 
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itors, I preached for him). It was well that he could 
do so, for his discourses were unusually full of 
thought and power, and the only drawback to their 
magnificent effect was the lightning-like pace at which 
they were enunciated. I asked him if he could not 
correct this defect, which destroyed the power of 
some of his hearers to follow him; but he replied that 
it was not possible. As a youth he had suffered from 
some slight vocal difficulty, and it was only by very 
rapid speaking that he could get over it. - If space 
permitted, I might have much to tell of the delight- 
ful talks I had with him in his beautiful bachelor 
home at Boston, and of all his superabundant kind- 
ness; but I will here pass them over. 

His popularity in America was wonderful. I trav- 
eled with him'to Portland, where we both were guests 
in the house of the venerable Gen. Neal Dow; to 
Salem, where I looked with deep interest on the 
relics of the old witch-hunting days; and to other 
places. Whenever we came toa town where there 
was a university, ora large school, I invariably had 
to go and give the youths an address; and when I 
had finished, they always tumultuously called on 
Phillips Brooks to say something too. What he said 
was generally quite simple, but delighted the ‘‘ boys’’ 
by its large kindliness; and his hearty greetings to 
them were always welcomed with enthusiasm. 

There were trememdous currents cf opposing feel- 
ing when he was elected Bishop of Massachusetts. 
His election was really carried by the overpowering 
enthusiasm of the laity, especially of his own devoted 
people, who thronged the immense and splendid 
Church of Holy Trinity, Boston. It is certainly the 
finest church in America, and is a standing memorial 
of the genius of the American architect, Richardson, 
whom I visited with Phillips Brooks, and who died 
soon after. Butthe warm determination of his peo- 
ple that he should become a ‘‘ Right Reverend’’ was 
not, I think, for his happiness. The distinction could 
add nothing to his immense influence—especially over 
the young—or to his genuine greatness. The viru- 
lence of the attacks made upon him pained him, and 
the work which his new office entailed upon him was 
overwhelming, and destroyed the peaceful, happy 
leisure which had been his delight. His admirably, 
good-humored lines during the fury of the attacks 
which assailed him are worth recording. On seeing a 
caricature of himself in the columns of a certain 
journal, he wrote: 

** And is this then the way he looks, 
This tiresome creature, Phillips Brooks ? 
No wonder, if ’tis thus he looks, 
The Church has doubts of Phillips Brooks. 
Well, if he knows himself, he’ll try 
To give these doubtfu! looks the lie. 
He dares not promise, but will seek 
Even as a bishop to be meek; 
To walk the way he shall be shown, 
To trusta strength that’s not his own, 
To fill the years with honest work, 
To serve his dav and not to shirk; 
To quite forget what folks have said, 
To keep his heart and keep his head, 
Until men, laying him to rest, 
Shall say, ‘At least he did his best.’ Amen.”’ 

I fear that it was the bishopric which really killed 
him. Being a bachelor, there was no one who could 
so closely look after him, and prevent him from being 
overworked, and nurse him when he was poorly, as 
a wife would have done. Colossal frames like his— 
he was six feet four and proportionally broad—look 
strong, but do not wear so well as those of average 
proportions. I think that his episcopal work tried 
him severely, and he died prematurely to the irrepar- 
able loss of many friends in America and England, in 
consequence of a chillcaught at one of the many 
evening meetings which he was constantly obliged to 
attend. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Tramping in the Highlands. 
BY ALVAN F, SANBORN. 


It was late afternoon on the western shore of Loch 
Lomond. I was on that shore, and I was weary and 
disheartened, as I had a rightto be, for I had walked 
that day from Glasgow, twenty miles if it is a rod, 
and the roads were dry and -hot; furthermore, I had 
just canvassed a cluster of roadside houses for a 
night’s lodging in vain. The good people’s hearts 
were larger than their houses. They were hospitably 
enough inclined—that came out in their kindly bear. 
ing; but their little houses had no spare rooms. So 
they all referred me to Luss, the next village; and 
Luss is six miles further on, There was nothing to 
do, tho, save try for it. 

After going about two miles of the six, during 
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which my light pack grew to weigh many pounds, 

and my shoes, tapped in Glasgow only the day before, 

drew like mustard plasters, I came toa pretty cottage 

and knocked. My knock brought a young, fair- 

skinned, bright-eyed, red-haired woman, who 
answered my request for scones and milk (preferred 

not because I was hungry, but because I wanted to 

get inside) with a diffident, but entirely curteous, ‘‘1 

don’t think we sell them, sir; but ”—seeing my dis- 
appointment—“« please step in, sir, and I’ll get word 

of my husband, sir.” A manly fellow, with a sturdy 
frame and a fresh, handsome face came to her call. 

He was very cordial and reproved his wife, as severely 
as aman not long married may reprove a wife, for 
her hesitancy in hospitality. They set before me, 

thén, plenty of scones and milk and other more 
hearty eatables, and we talked of a number of things, 

particularly of Scotland and America. He spoke 
with a fine pride of the Highlands. ‘‘ Loch Lo- 
mond,’’ said he, ‘‘is well known to be the queen of 
the lochs.” Had I asked the pair to keep me over- 
night I doubt not they would have done it; but I did 
not have the heart to take advantage so far of their 
trusting friendliness as to intrude on their yet unfin- 
ished honeymoon. They refused to take a penny for 
their trouble, and I left them refreshed, as much by 
their wholesome kindness and innocent zest in life as 
by the food and rest. Smilesand kind words do ease 
pain! Their use is the practice of the true ‘‘Chris- 
tian Science.’’ I was, thanks to them, in fair walk- 
ing trim again, and asI moved along the share road, 
in the declining light, I had, through the trees, such 
ravishing views of blue water and green isles and sun- 
set colors and mountain forms, that I caught the 
young Scotchman’s enthusiasm and accepted his ver- 
dict that Loch Lomond was the queen of the lochs, 
without waiting to get a proper basis of comparison. 

It was quite dark when I got into Luss. Ali the 
houses there (with two or three exceptions) are iden- 
tical in shape and size; also, as I afterward learned, 
in arrangement of rooms. Everybody in Luss takes 
lodgers, and everybody asks at least two shillings a 
night for a room. 

Not content with getting her price, my hostess 
-attempted to impose innumerable services upon me 
to the end of extracharges. I refused everything as 
bearishly as I knew how. Further, I cruelly resolved 
to set all Mrs. Bradley’s doubts of my true meaning 
at rest by demanding to pay in advance. This she 
was naturally very loth to have me do. She feigned 
righteous indignation, and she feigned it well. ‘Can't 
I trust a likely young fellow over night ?” she exclaim- 
ed. ‘‘ Why, you made me ashamed of myself, offering 
to pay me! The idea of taking money beforehand 
from an honest-eyed boy like you!” When, finally, I 
forced the money into her hand, and she compre- 
hended that nothing she could do would make me 
worth more than two shillings to her, she seemed 
thankful enough to get that and left me forthe night. 

I was awaked the next morning, after fully twelve 
hours of glorious sleep. During breakfast, in response 
to my questions, I told her of my wanderings and my 
economies. Hercomments were more sagacious than 
flattering: ‘‘ Well, it is most surprising what notions 
some people will take, goin’ gaddin’ off, sleepin’ here, 
there an’ everywhere, an’ eatin’ the good God knows 
what, when, if they was only contented at home, they 
might have things wholesome. I’v2 had a good 
many different sorts 0’ people stay with me summers, 
year in an’ year out, an’I must say, tho! don’t want 
to hurt your feelin’s, you’re the most—what’s that 
word ?—oh yes, eccentric, the most eccentric young 
chap ever I set eyes on.” 

Thanks to my twelve hours’ sleep and the tea from 
the ‘grounds o’ yesterday's brew,’’ the eight morn- 
ing miles from Luss to,Tarbet were short and happy. 
At the Tarbet pier I was charged a toll of twopence 
for the privilege of taking the loch steamer. This so 
unsettled me (it was almost the price of a meal) that 
I blundered into the first-class quarters, which meant 
a waste of still more pence. I had thought to cross 
to Inversnaid, of which so much is said in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s pleasant journal, and then go on to 
Loch Katrine; but my ticket was equally good for 
Ardlui, at the head of the loch. Why not take the 
longer ride, and have the satisfaction of getting an 
approximation to my money’s worth? There was 
another two-penny pier-due for the privilege of land- 
ing at Ardlui; but I was so much diverted by the 
noisy disgust of a party of American circular-ticket 
tourists on finding that pier-dues were not included 
in their remarkably comprehensive tickets, that | 
quite forgot to have any disgust myself. 

Two miles north of Ardlui, up Glen Falloch, is 
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Inveraran. At Inveraran is a bridge across the inlet to 
the loch. My guide-book told of a little-used 
path over the mountains from Glen Falloch into Glen 
Gyle at the head of Loch Katrine. The path was 
recorded as hard to trace, but it would be so much 
shorter than the Inversnaid route that it seemed 
worth while to look for it. So I walked the two 
miles and crossed the bridge, about four in the after- 
noon. I climbed at once to the southeastward, con- 
fident I must strike the path sooner or later if I held 
to this direction. Sure enough, I soon did strike a 
path, and, finally, after a couple of hours of the 
roughest sort of zigzagging, I sighted from a high 
point a beautiful sheet of blue water—Loch Katrine, 
without a doubt! But as I got close to the water it 
looked strangely familiar. My compass proved to me 
I had been going due south instead of southeast, 
ever since taking the path. I was on the east shore 
of Loch Lomond, as far away from Loch Katrine as 
before, and still four or five miles above Inversnaid. 
It was six o'clock, at least. It would not be safe.to 
strike into the mountains again. I must follow on to 
Inversnaid. The lake-shore path was so tangled and 
rocky that I soon gave up my idea of getting to Loch 
Katrine that night. There was a hotel at Inversnaid; 
but I could not put up at that. I was a tramp, nota 
tourist. Somewhere beyond Inversnaid on the Loch 
Katrine road, there must be a sheep farm. That 
would do. 

About eight o'clock I knocked at the door of a 
large farmhouse and asked to buy some scones and 
milk. It was my plan to talk freely with the farmer 
while I ate, and so lead the way up to hiring a bed for 
the night—a plan that I had often found to work well 
in tramping. 

The farmer’s answer was a great surprise, for it was 
the first genuine rebuff I met in Scotland. ‘No, I 
can’t let you have anything. I don't want to run in 
opposition to the hotels.” As the Stronachlacher 
Hotel was three or four miles further on, his excuse 
seemed unreasonable. I pleaded walking all day, hun- 
ger and the distance still to go before I could reach 
the hotel (in which I had no intention of stopping); 
and at last I got what I called for, but it was given 
with an ill grace enough. I was too angry to ask the 
man for a bed, and I made up my mind to sleep in his 
sheepfold without asking. If I should be driven out 
I would walk all night and sleep the next day, and 
there would be no great harm done—except to my 
pride. SoI walked up the road until I was out of 
sight of the house and waited. When it was quite 
dark I opened my pack, put on all the extra clothes 
it contained (including underclothes), took a warm- 
ing draft from my flask, walked back to the farm and 
entered the fold. 

It was pitch dark within, and I did not think best 
to light a match. By feeling around I found a few 
dry brakes on the ground, and these I gradually 
scraped into a heapin onecorner. During the scrap- 
ing my hand touched a boot which belonged to a leg, 
and the leg belonged to a man. The man woke up. 
** What do you want?’’ he asked, gruffly. « Noth- 
ing of you,’ I said. ‘I am just trying to scrape 
enough bracken into the corner here to sleep on.’’ 

‘‘The farmer sent me here. Did the farmer send 
you here?”’ é 

«*No, the farmer didn’t send me, but I am going to 
sleep here all the same. I don’t suppose you've any 
objections,” I added, laughing. At that he laughed, 
too. He complained that his back was cold, and I 
scraped up a generous handful of brakes and spread 
them over him. Then I went to my corner, laid 
down my pack for a pillow, burrowed into the brakes 
and fell asleep. 





I was conscious of a bright light and two voices near 
me. My first thought was that the farmer had come 
to drive me out. 

‘“‘There’s somebody here, one anyway; but he’s 
not the man we're after.” _ 

This made me think of robbers and other dreadful 
things. I feigned sleep while the intruders struck 
matches and examined nie carefully. They whispered 
together for several seconds. All I could hear was: 
‘*He’s roughing it; must be down in his luck, like 
us.’” Then they took hold of me to rouse me, and, 
after a proper amount of stretching and yawning, I 
satup. They were two hard-looking cases—zgenuine 
tramps. I sized them up as capable of crime if there 
were any money in crime, otherwise easy-going. I 
asRed them if they were getting ready to sleep on the 
bracken, and assured them they wouldn’t find a bet- 
ter bed this side of Inversnaid. Then I showed them 
where the brakes were thickest, and helped them get 
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a good pile together close beside my own. In the 
meantime they recognized the man of the boot as the 
‘«pal’’ they had been looking for, and woke him. We 
ctacked a joke apiece about the luxury of our couches 
and the neat way we were ‘‘getting round’’ the 
farmer. As soon as I heard them breathing heavily 
I began to debate with myself whether to go or stay. 
I had over forty dollars in gold in my pockets, my 
companions were toughs, and it was a case of three 
to one. .On the other hand, the chances were strong 
they would have done me harm at the first had they 
intended any; it was half-pleasant to have bedfellows 
in a sheepfold, and I was very snug and comfortable 
—much more so than I should be walking in the 
dark. The debate was short. It was better to stay. 

About five o’clock I awoke, chilly despite the 
brakes and the warm under-flannels. My three bed- 
fellows were still sleeping. I had half a mind to wake 
them, but something kept me from it; and I made 
my way to Loch Katrine, breaking my fast as I went. 

At the Stronachlacher Hotel, where the Inversnaid 
road meets the south shore of the loch, is a steamer 
pier. By waiting there a few hours I could takea 
steamer to the Trossachs. Now I wanted to visit the 
Trossachs, without a doubt, but I had had more than 
enough of high-priced Scotch steamers and pier 
dues, and I wanted, above all, to get out of the beaten 
track of travel. It was best then to continue walk- 
ing. For the pedestrian, two routes to the Trossachs 
were possible from this point. First, to follow straight 
down the south shore; second, to double the head of 
the loch and follow down the north shore. The 
former was the shorter, more natural way; but I chose 
the latter, because it would take me through the 
Glen Gyle I had tried so hard to find the night be- 
fore. Accordingly, I turned into a path that wound 
to the northwestward, over country that grew mo- 
mently more and more rugged as the path itself grew 
momently more and more narrow and indistinct. The 
result of the ruggedness and indistinctness was quick- 
ened breath, hightened bodily heat, and tension of eye 
and limb. The tension, however, was not so com- 
plete that I could not see and enjoy the play of the 
advancing sunlight upon the water and the mountains, 
hear and enjoy the murmurings of the waking things 
onevery hand, and feel and enjoy the bracings of the 
spicy air. 

Finally, I came to a farmhouse where, as good 
luck would have it, the mistress was in sight—making 
her way through the cow-yard with two brimming 
milkpails. My errand stated, she asked me in with 
great cordiality. What would I have for breakfast ? 
Not wishing to discommode her, I named porridge as 
the thing most likely tobe onhand. As it happened, 
she had to make the porridge. Nevertheless, my 
choice was a fortunate one. It ‘pleased her that a 
traveler who was evidently not Scotch should care 
enough for a wholesome Scotch dish to ask for it, 
and she not only provided the porridge cheerfully, 
but boiled some eggs and made a pot of tea besides. 
There was rich cream for the tea, and there were 
rhubarb preserve, Chester cakes, scones and cheese, 
and I know not what else on the table—a bit, I sus- 
pect, of everything eatable in the house. And for it 
all, my hostess positively refused to take pay. Here 
was true Highland hospitality and no mistake. 

A desire to tarry a night or two and leisurely enjoy 
possessed me, and I watched my chance to beg the 
privilege. I had not to watch long. The guileless 
couple let drop that they had sometimes kept uni- 
versity students overnight when they were out on 
walking trips; and in the same connection they ex- 
pressed disapproval of traveling on the Sabbath. 
This was my chance. It was Saturday. I asked to 
be kept over Sunday.’ Under the circumstances they 
were bound to consent, tho I have no idea their hos- 
pitable souls realized the compulsion, for there was 
no hesitation or suggestion of mental reservation 
about their answer. 

Mr. McPherson, for that was the housebolder’s 
name, was in middle life, a tall, robust man, witha 
fine, open face (flanked by reddish side-whiskers), 
ruddy cheeks, and benevolent blue eyes. Mrs. 
McPherson was a dark-eyed, dark-skinned, trim little 
body, quite her husband:s opposite in appearance. 
The pair were childless, and, as is apt to be the case 
with couples who have no children to caress, they 
were as demonstrative in their affection for each other 
as young lovers are. Somehow, too, it was a pretty 
sight instead of a ludicrousone. ‘‘I’m unco’ happy 
here,” Mrs. McPherson explained. ‘‘I dosae loe the 
mountain and the loch an’ my bonny mon, Davie. I 
come of a large family, but 1’m no lonesome. I dinna 
deny I pine for the kirk, whiles, for I used to live nigh 
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it, and now it’seen fifteen miles, awa’. Now and then 
of a Sunday maybe they hold a service at the Tros- 
sachs, but that’s good five miles,and it’s no the kirk. 
Mostly, Sundays, I read the Book, and I doena wark 
much, for we get a cold dinner. Davie wad read the 
newspapers, an’I wad but hearken. Davie kens weel 
eneuch that I willna. It’s no sae bad to read a guid 
book, besides ‘ the Book,’ but I canna bide the warld- 
ly papers. on God’s Sabba’ Day; an’ what’s mair I 
willna.” In spite of this Presbyterian austerity, Mrs. 
McPherson has the worldly woman’s fondness for 
stylish clothes, and all kinds of dainty needlework; 
she even has a pampered taste for good old Stilton 
cheese. * 

The other members of the household were Mary, a 
niece of the mistress; Malcolm, the hired help, and 
three dogs, two grown collies and a puppy. Mary 
was a really beautiful girl of twenty, perhaps, with a 
saucy sprightliness that many a city-bred girl might 
envy. Malcolm was stalwart, bearded, and slow of 
utterance, his proudest accomplishment being the 
ability to talk Gaelic, an ability that is yearly growing 
rarer in the Highlands. Malcolm was in love with 
the pretty niece and, rustic fashion, made no effort to 
dissimulate his passion. Mary was cruelly provoking. 
At least, she found him amusing; she was too clever 
to reveal more, if more she felt. 

My two days at the McPherson sheep-tarm were 
rich in the simplest and purest pleasures. I would 
follow a burn to its source, scale a cliff, thrid a mo- 
rass, or penetrate a forest out of sheer excess of ani- 
mal spirits. 

I read the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” out-of-doors and 
loved it, tho I had never cared for Scott before. It 
was so easy to see the things His fancy saw—the 
boisterous chase, the loss of the stag, the death of the 
hunting-horse, fair Ellen Douglas in her little skiff, 
the woodland lodge on Ellen’s Isle, the venerable 
minstrel chanting prophesy, the return of Roderick 
and his band from their foray in the lowlands; Brian, 
the grim hermit, hissing anathemas, the bearing of the 
fiery cross from clan to clan, the gathering of the 
clans on Lanrick Mead, the combat between the 
choleric Roderick and the Knight of Snowdon, 
James Fitz-James- -so easy tounderstand the free hos- 
pitality and the fierceness of the Highlanders of 
earlier time, here among the very braes and brakes, 
scaurs and copses, heather and. gray shingle rocks 
they scoured in hunt and foray. The illusion was 
complete. The past was the present. Scott’s land 
was my land, forever mine by right of affection—the 
only inalienable right in this world. 

One simple incident of my stay is worth recording, 
because it illustrates character so effectively. Re- 
turning to the house from a-mountain walk 1 found 
a family of vagrants, locally known as ‘‘tinks,’’ squat- 
ting about the back door as if they meant to stay. 
Passing in by them, I looked in vain for Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson. She was not to be seen in the kitchen, but 
her voice, feeble and self-accusing, summoned me 
into the sitting-room. There the good woman told 
me, shamefacedly enough, that she was hiding from 
the ‘‘tinks,” not through fear of them, but through 
distrust of herself. She had made up her mind 
never to do for them again. But her righteous reso- 
lution was so weak that she did not dare to look at 
them lest it break down altogether. ‘‘I canna bear 
to see the puir things,’’ she moaned. ‘‘I wadna turn 
ae mon awa’ hungered. But it’s no richt to hearten 
’em in their thievish, begging habits. I aye ken that 
weel. Oh, but I canna bear the sicht o’ them, and I 
dinna ken what to do!’ Her fidgeting perplexity was 
funny enough to see. The fair niece, who just then 
appeared on the scene, was not disturbed by any such 
foolish and tender misgivings. She was admirably 
cool and self-contained, and did not even try to dis- 
guise the contempt she felt for her aunt’s weakness. 
«« Just let me out there,” she said, ‘‘I’ll get rid of 
them.’’ Mrs. McPherson was as ‘much disinayed by 
the spirit of the girl as she had been by her own lack 
of it; but she saw no other means of escape to her 
work in the kitchen, and, after some fluttering and 
meaningless remonstrances, yielded. ‘‘ Weel gang 
then,’’ she said, ‘an the guid God forgie ye a hard 
heart. I canna gang mysel.’’ Before the niece could 
execute the reluctantly granted commission, however, 
Mr. McPherson stalked in and angrily ozdered her to 
feed the ‘‘tinks’’ at once. Illogically enough, Mrs. 
McPherson was overjoyed at this sudden turn in affairs, 
tho for David’s sake she tried very hard not to show 
it. He, too, it seems, had vowed only the day be- 
fore, never to feed the ‘‘tinks” again. The crest- 
fallen niece did the good man’s bidding with a very 
sorry grace. 
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Her sweetheart was not a spectator of this little 
drama, and if he had been his infatuation would un- 
- doubtedly have fooled him into admiring her decision 
of character. But take care, Malcolm! Thewoman 
who could be so eager to domineer over a bunch of 
sorry ‘‘tinks’’ would take an exquisite pleasure in 
domineering over a husband. This Katharine must 
find her Petruchio. 

Sunday night I went to bed long before dark, in 
anticipation of an early morning ride to Callander. 
Malcolm was going thither in a tip-cart for a load 
of men, women and children to cut the mountain 
bracken, which thrifty Scotch sheep-farmers are eager 
to get rid of, in spite ofits wild beauty. Iwas togo 
with Malcolm as far as he went, and then keep on by 
myself to Edinburgh. 

The entire household was ashen by 2 A.M., 
and by three Malcolm and I (having eaten an enor- 
mous breakfast and been provided with a lunch) 
were ready to start. Mrs. McPherson was reluctant 
enough to take any payment for my sojourn. She 
finally consented to five shillings, protesting it was 
quite too much, as she ‘‘hadn’t made the least 
difference for me,’’ and had taken pleasure in my 
visit. 

It proved an attractive sixteen-mile walk down the 
valley of the Teith to Stirling. Stirling abounds in 
antiquities and beauties closely associated with 
Scottish history and romance. But it came -on cold 
and rainy asI entered the town, so I took the train 
at once to Edinburgh, for which (now that the bakes 
and mountains were behind) I was absurdly impatient. 

In Edinburgh I was constrained to spend many 
days, as any unprejudiced traveler must be, and I 
had no difficulty in living there on the two shillings 
a day [ had averaged while walking. Fairly good beds, 
several in a room, may be had for from two shillings 
sixpence to three shillings per week. 

It is hard to waste time intraveling; say, rather it 
is impossible, The sweetest joys are those our guilt- 
iest idlings and wayfarings bring. And L more than 
half suspect it is so in life. 


Boston, Mass. 


To Return to Nature. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


‘** Tle terrarum mihi praeter omnis 
Angulus ridet.”’ 

IT is growing difficult, even in the quietest nooks of 
the country, to find a primitive wood, a grove stand- 
ing just as Nature made it, with not an ax-mark, not 
any evidence of man’s destructive meddling above or 
below, on the ground or amid the branches on high. 
When sucha boscage is come upon, however, the dis- 
tinction of its air betrays its age and its vital splen- 
dor, as we sometimes see unquenchable youthfulness 
illuminate the countenance of an octogenarian, sug- 
gesting an inner source of perpetual renewal. 

The soil in which, from the beginning, trees have 
flourished, ‘fallen and decayed, where leaves have 
moldered for untold centuries, where seeds have sent 
up new shoots to grow slowly but surely, is Nature’s 
original material, out of which freshness is made. 
Under the dense canopy, inthe dreamy gloom, listen 
well and you may hear the sweet sound of labor go- 
ing on—the nemorum murmur—underground, high 
in the tree-tops, far and near, roots, boles. branches, 
leaves, all strenuously drawing upon the invisible 
veins of earth and air. 

A rich, musty smell pervades every space seeanien 
the clumps of dusky undergrowth (where beside a 
rotten log the Indian turnip has come up here and 
yonder), an exhalation wandering and elusive, not 
known outside of the savage wilderness. It is an 
effluence good for the imagination, fertilizing it, sow- 
ing it with ancient spores of originality. Like a whiff 
of song from Arcadia, comes the breeze through that 
crepuscular haunt of slumber and growth, whispering 
old Greek phrases to immemorial tunes. 

I have found in the southern mountain regions 
many pathless wood-nooks, set aslant against the 
rocky ridges, where not a sign of human life could be 
seen. A stream is always the central line, the axis 
upon which the charming solitude has been revolving 
through the ages. And in the damp, still thickets 
along the water’s way lives the wood-thrush with his 
wonderful song-phrase always at his beak-tip. He 
sings of the lily, the lily that I have never seen, the 
“‘mountain-strolling lily ’’—»ipeogorra xpiva—known 
to Meleager. 

Why not think over again the far-off poet’s delight- 
ful felicity of expression? Here I am beside a gur- 
gling stream deep in the stillness of eld, surrounded 
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by the divina voluptas distilled from substances abso- 
lutely pure. What I breathe is unsophisticated, what 
I assimilate can build up no imperfect tissues, make 
no feverish blood. The wood-thrush and I, we have 
found Arethusa, we have lipped and beaked a smack 
of Hybla. We hum in unison: , 
‘‘The mountain-strolling lilies blow’’— 
OaAAe J obpeciporta Kpiva, 

I demand explanation. What is this haunting sub- 
thought, not quite reachable, dimly glimmering under 
a poet’s perfect phrase, under the bubbling of fresh 
spring-water, under the wood-thrush’s shy song? 
Naturalists, ornithologists and dictionary-makers are 
blind, deaf, numb in every sense, when they at- 
tempt definition. What could be more stupid, for 
example, than Liddell and Scott’s :‘ mountain-haunt- 
ing’’ in explanation of Meleager’s phrase, just sung 
by the thrush? These dry-brained scholars, desic- 
cated in the book-parched air of libraries, do not un- 
derstand the fine activities of a poet’s pen and mind; 
their criticism is a sort of paleontology. Like all 
‘*scientists” they are ashamed of word-blossoms and 
phrase-dew. 

But here is my wood-thrush in the primeval grove, 
artlessly and absolutely correct, rendering to the un- 
tainted air what should go down through ihe Greek 
lexicons for evermore as the definition of oipecido:-a 
kp'va —‘‘mountain-straying lilies.’’ I know this, for 
the bird’s voice broke in upon my reading and caught 
up my imagination, bearing it away to the hills, far, 
far—how very far! And I saw the lilies, as if hand 
in hand, going idly and happily up the slopes and 
over the peaks to the valleys beyond. 

Furthermore, the wood-thrush lays upon his liquid 
flute-strain a strange weight of interpretation not to 
be misunderstood in this garden of sincerity. He 
tells me why the lilies wander across the hills; it is 
to search out the secret of unfading beauty. Just 
over beyond the summit, in some favored dell, there 
is a spot, the paradise of lilies, whither the rovers all 
are bound. And, now that I think of it, I have been 
there myself, eastward of Yonah, beside a brook, and 
have spent a week and two days with my fly-rod and 
the Anthology, some notes of which dallying time 
are in a little soiled pocket-book on the desk before 
me. 

I wonder if I am the only person in the world who 
finds a haunting, wavering, elusive something in cer- 
tain strokes of Greek poetry comparable to no other 
impression save that made by bird-phrases in a lonely 
wood? Keats nearly coincided with me in feeling 
when he wrote: 

“The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown.” 

But his allusion was not directed particularly to what 
has so often held my imagination suspended between 
a bird-note and a wonderful word or sentence echoing 
back through purple centuries. Not the obvious 
meaning, but the absolute inner thrill engendered by 
a turn of diction, is the thing; and such a thrill the 
wood-thrush can send through me with his song. 

The other day I was under a maple tree ina wild 
little dell not far from the center of Indiana, listening 
to a catbird’s song and at the same time making the 
following note on a page of my Greek Anthology: 

‘What about F. W. Bourdillon’s verses: 

‘ The night has a thousand eyes, 
Love has but one.’ 
I wonder if the poet had eyer heard Plato’s lines : 
“Aorépac sicabpeic, ’Astip éudc cibe yevoiunv 
ovpavéc, we ToAAnic bupaow sic of BAét. ” 
—‘‘Eleg.” 14. 

‘*O my star, at the stars thou gazest; would that I 
were the sky, that I might look upon thee with many 
eyes.”’ 

It was no plagiarism, even if Mr. Bourdillon had 
Plato’s very words in mind; for it is the work of 
genius to fill new combs with old honey redistilled. 
Our nineteenth century poet sophisticated the Greek 
thought with a Celtic sadness much to the taste of 
our time, albeit his name is French. 

The wild flowers grow thickest and most luxuriant 
on spots where many generations of flowers have 
fallen down and decayed. Out of the old Greek 
mold fresh life bursts when the true poet stirs it. Go 
read Swinburne’s lyrics and feel how original they 
are and yet how they connect themselves back with 
what was sung while yet men and women heard Pan 
fluting beside his cave. 

Men change, but true song does not change. On 
the bough yonder the thrush repeats what was a 
thrush’s song ten thousand years ago, and yet how 
thrillingly sweet! The joy of it never comes amiss to 
the ear of man or bird. The ‘‘ mountain-straying 
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lilies” are to-day just like those that Meleager saw; 
but how beautiful! Our poets complain that nobody 
reads their songs. Well, do our poets go to Nature 
for the keynote, as did the singers whose chords 
have remained true and irresistible for centuries ? 

But what does it matter to the genuine poet 
whether his contemporaries read his songs or not? 
No question of commercial values ever went into a 
true piece of art; the one all-embracing concern was 
the expression of inexpressible beauty. A song ofthe 
catbird or of the wood-thrush is just that, no matter 
when or where sung, and the longing of the lilies, as 
they wander over the hills, is just that in all ages. 
So much, at least, we may gather from a primeval 
wood-nook and an hour with the old Anthology. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Moody’s Latest Campaign. 


BY JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSON, in his article on ‘‘ The New 
Revivalism,’’ makes an emphatic statement about the 
character and results of Mr. Moody’s work last win- 
ter, to which I beg the privilege of a reply. He re- 
’” a year 
ago, and the expectation it awakened of a following 
revival, but adds that the revival has not come, and 
attempts to account for it on two grounds. Inthe 
first place, Mr. Moody has been preaching to the 
churches instead of appealing to sinners, and in the 
second place, his preaching to the churches has been 
impracticable. Its impracticability, according to the 
professor, lies in the fact that it has urged the neces- 
sity of ‘‘ Holy Ghost power,’’ to be obtained by Chris- 
tians and churches through special prayer, in order 
to the work of converting the lost. 

I reply that the revival Zas come. Competent wit- 
nesses have testified that the work in New York last 
fall, while somewhat different in method from that of 
a score of years previously, was nevertheless as great 
as any which Mr. Moody has ever done in the same 
period of time. And it is still going on—four meet- 
ings a day in Greater New York at the present time, 
five months after Mr. Moody’s departure from the 
city, is almost unparalleled even in the history of his 
own labors. Moreover, it is stated on good author- 
ity that at least two-thirds of the churches there were 
never more united in the supporc of his work than 
they now are, and that if the others would graciously 
substitute co-operation for criticism throughout these 
summer months the revival would be likely to con- 
tinue for some years.. I will pass over Mr. Moody’s 
work in the West with the simple remark that the 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT believes its results have 
been underestimated by the professor, and ‘confine 
myself to what was accomplished in the neighborhood 
of Boston. 

The State Convention of the Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts has just been held at 
Worcester, and the Rev. Clayton Wells, of Taunton, 
officially reporting for the Committee on the State of 
the Churches, said, in substance, that after March 
Ist more encouraging reports were heard all along 
the line than previous thereto, particularly in eastern 
Massachusetts and in the vicinity of Boston, and at- 
tributed the fact tothe Moody meetings in that city, 
which had concluded at about that date. Only this 
very day the Rev. C. H. Daniels, D.D., Home Secre- 
tary of the American Board, said to me, giving me 
authority to use his name, that almost wherever he 
had gone recently in the course of his official duties, 
both pastors and laymen had spoken to him of the 
deep thoughtfulness and religious interest which had 
been awakened in their vicinity by that work. This 
agrees fully with my own observation and experience. 
As one of the committee who invited Mr. Moody to 
come to this city, 1 was in close touch with the 
movement throughout, and I know that many pastors 
were quickened spiritually, who left the meetings to 
return home and organize local meetings themselves; 
in response to Mr. Moody’s appeals, union meetings 
of churches were arranged for in several places; evan- 
gelists of lesser note were set to work in a number of 
localities round about, and, better yet, some pastors 

who had never done the work before, and supposed 
they were lacking the peculiar gift to do it, turned 
evangelists on their own account with blessed results. 
Are not the souls thus converted and gathered tothe 
Lord to be credited as the fruit of the Moody meet- 
ings? Moreover, there is one church in Boston 
which has received about fifty additions on confession 
of faith since Mr. Moody’s departure, and while per- 
haps few, if any, of that number can be traced di- 
rectly to his work, yet the pastor in this case freely 
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grants that the rise of the spiritual tide which he-pro- 
duced throughout the whole city very largely accounts 
for them. I suppose it is true in this instance, as it 
always has been, that the churches which have 
thrown themselves into the work have gathered a 
harvest, and those which have stood aloof have pro- 
nounced the work a failure, because they have re- 
ceived no benefit from it. 

But has Mr. Moody been preaching to the 
churches? Granted that such is the case, why has 
he done so? Will the unsaved ever be reached if the 
churches are not awakened? And which is likely to 
produce the greater and wider results, the preaching 
of Mr. Moody himself directly and continually to the 
unregenerate in one series of meetings, or the setting 
to work by him of a thousand Moodys, on a smaller 
scale, in unnumbered meetings all over the land? 
During the past winter, instead of holding one great 
central gathering in the evening, resulting in the clos- 
ing of all the churches round about, Mr. Moody 
spoke only in the daytime, giving up the evenings to 
the churches themselves to do their own work in 
their own way; and as far as I have been able to con- 
fer with pastors on the subject, the plan has met their 
hearty approval. Jt was something like this which 
they desired. They shrank from giving up their reg- 
ular church work for so long a period as two months, 
and were glad of the rare opportunity to get some of 
the fire into their hearth without parting with any of 
their own coals. And how did they get this fire? 
Through the attendance of themselves and their 
membership on the day meetings of Mr. Moody, 
when they listened to the simple exposition and de- 
fense of the old Bible, and had their thoughts turned 
toward the Holy Spirit as the one source of spiritual 
power. 

Has Mr. Moody been preaching an impracticable 
doctrine? Ifso he has been preaching it for twenty- 
five years at least. It is strange, too, that an imprac- 
ticable belief can-make so practical a man; for what 
Mr. Moody preaches is only the expression of his own 
inward experience. The professor seems to admit 
the truth of Mr. Moody’s own testimony, that he re- 
ceived ‘‘Holy Ghost power in 1871,’’ and that 
this accounts for his success as an evangelist. But it 
is nothing different from this that he has been urging 
upon the churches this winter.. I have known Mr. 
Moody a long while, have heard his preaching for 
more than twenty years, I have read his books, and do 
therefore protest against the intimation that his theol- 
ogy is undergoing a change in the direction referred 
to. It is no ‘‘Second Blessing,’’ or ‘‘ Higher Life,”’ 
or ‘‘ Keswick Movement” or other ‘“‘ scheme of sancti- 
fication’’ for which he stands, except as it is ex- 
pressed in our Lord’s words, ‘‘ ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.’’ That 
this ‘‘ makes some Christians as distinct from others as 


all Christians are from the unregenerate,’’ Mr. Moody 


has never claimed, but that he does make a distinc- 
tion of some kind is indicated very clearly in his own 
career. And what he has received for himself, he 
evidently covets for all the rest of us. 


Boston, Mass. 


Matters Macedonian. 
BY A WATCHMAN IN THE LEVANT. 

It seemed impossible a few weeks ago, that there 
should not be a Bulgarian uprising in the rear of the 
Turkish Army in case war should actually break out 
with Greece. But an apparent impossibility has be- 
come actual fact. At this favorable moment when 
the Province is drained of soldiery, who are all at the 
front, the Bulgarians are making no use and intend to 
make no use of the revolutionary preparations which 
they have been so actively forwarding for the past 
two years. 

This abrupt change of front has occurred within two 
months, and conclusively proves another move on the 
part of the Russian Mephistopheles. He evidently 
has made a bargain with Turkey and Bulgaria, whose 
terms will become known to the world when Turkey 
shall begin to pay her obligations to the other two for 
keeping quiet the Asiaticand Macedonian provinces 
while she finishes off the Greeks. One small factor 
in the bargain seems to be the sop thrown to Bulgaria 
by the permission recently given ‘her to establish a 
Diplomatic Agency in the city of Salonica. 

The above conjecture as to 4 secret bargain is con- 
firmed by the bearing of the Bulgarian revolutionary 
leaders in Macedonia. They have forgotten all their 
late aggressive talk about the Lord’s helping those 
who help themselves, and express absolute confidence 
that their condition is to be bettered by some outside 
torce after the Greek question shall be decided—such 
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a confidence, and consequent placidity of mind, as is 
warranted by nothing in the action of the European 
concert to the present moment nor ifi any outward 
circumstances now visible to the uninitiated. It must 
then be founded on private information or secret 
promises, true or false. 

It is idle to speculate uponthe outcome. One can- 
not help wondering, however, how much truth there 
is in the remark made to the writer a few days ago by 
a Bulgarian from the principality. He 1s a young 
man in the common walks of life, whose words simply 
echoed the talk which he has heard in the market- 
place—and are perhaps all the more significant for 
that. Said he: ‘‘Sofia, Belgrade and St. Petersburg 
are now in perfect harmony. Russia has said to Bul- 
garia and Servia, ‘Just keep quiet a little longer. I 
am going soon to Constantinople, and then you shall 
join me, and together we will sweep the accursed 
Turk back to his natural abode in the Arabian des- 
erts.’”” 


Russia has rubbed her hands in quiet satisfaction 


as she saw the Turk exterminating the Armenians, 
and thus saving her the trouble and odium of the 
task in the future. She is now egging him on to do 
her the same favor as regards the liberty-loving 
Greeks, whom she does not care to have for future 
neighbors. Does she intend, a few months hence, 
when the Turk shall have spent his last cent and sac- 
rificed many lives in her service, to step into Con- 
stantinople and topple him out of his shaky throne? 
It would be just like—Mephistopheles!—to change 


_ our personification from female to devilish. 


Tue Levant, May 4th, 1897. 


Tendencies in Modern Biblical Criticism. 


BY PROF, FRANK C. PORTER, 


Or tHE YALE Divinjty ScHooL. 


THE already famous book on the ‘‘ Chronology of 
Ancient Christian Literature,’’ by Professor Har- 
nack, of Berlin, is introduced by its distinguished 
author as reactionary in tendency, and has been her- 
alded by some as leading a general retreat of critics to 
traditional views. It may, indeed, be said to bring 
to classical expression certain tendencies in modern 
biblical criticism which are in part conservative; but 
the significance of these tendencies may easily be 
understood. It may be well to look briefly at some 
of them. 

1. Historians are growing cautious in the use of 


literary criticism, and are inclined to restrict its 


range and value. 

It is recognized that not all composite books can 
now be analyzed into their elements. In some cases 
composition can be recognized and general lines can 
be drawn; but the effort to determine particulars must 
be abandoned, and we are thrown back upon other and 
more intricate processes to determine in detail where 
historical originality lies. 

Again, not all books that can be analyzed are of 
composite origin. A single writer is capable of vari- 
ous moods, of diversities of style, of unadjusted and 
even conflicting conceptions. 

Still further, when the analysis is most successful 
and convincing it does not fully answer the histori- 
an’s questions. That the historical problems are to 
be solved by the solving of the literary has been a 
common belief of critics; but its error has been for 
some time recognized. The historical student cannot 
rest with the knowledge of the origin of documents, 
but has still before him the harder and more impor- 
tant search for the origin and history of the ideas and 
institutions which the documents contain. A late 
writing will, on the whole, contain late ideas; but it 
may be also the first, or the first surviving, record 
of traditions of remote antiquity. A history of the 
order in which beliefs, usages, rites, appear in writ- 
ing, is not the history of.their actual origin and 
growth. Literary analysis is.one of the tools of 
historical research. There is no tendency to ques- 
tion its right, but there is a tendency to use it with 
a certain reserve, to test and check its results by in- 
vestigations of a different sort. In history, not in 
literary criticisms, says Harnack, lie the problems of 
the future. 

2. Historians are growing cautious in the use of 
the conception of evolution asa principle by which 
unknown facts can be established. When the facts, 
determined by evidence, suggest a course of develop- 
ment, the historian recognizes order and progress 
with the satisfaction which. they afford to rational 
thought. That there is adevelopment in human his- 
tory asa whole we cannot doubt, We can in part 
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trace it; we can ina measure be guided by it; but 
we cannot anticipate its course. Facts must dis- 
close the order; a presupposed order must not dictate 
the facts. 

In the religious history of Israel there is no simple 
and uniform movement forward. There are eurrents 
and counter-currents. Various ways of thinking, 
various types of living, divergent and conflicting be- 
liefs and afforts coexist. ‘‘Why,’’ says Harnack, 
must phenomena which we easily arrange as stages 
have actually been stages, and not have stood side by 
side?’’ Ifin Israel’s history we set in order a popu- 
lar, a prophetic, a priestly and a legalistic type of 
religion, and can vindicate this order for successive 
periods of the nation’s life, yet it must be with the 
recognition that every one of these types may have 
had representatives in almost every period. The cul- 
mination of movements must not be thought to mark 
their beginnings and measure their bounds. The life 
of Israel was more complex and irregular than our 
first thought and our natural wish would make it. 
In history simplicity is not a mask of truth. A cer- 
tain skepticism of ideal constructions, eagerness to 
take account ofall the facts in their complexity, and 
a hightened sense of the importance of personalities 
with their freedom, their inexplicable quality and 
their creative originality mark modern historical 
study of the Bible, and are distinctly characteristic 
of Harnack’s work. 

3. There is a tendency to attach more weight to the 
historical testimony of tradition. As confidence in 
literary analysis and in theories of evolution as deter- 
mining the dates and sources of historical records, 
declines, the original witness, tradition, is more highly 
regarded. This movement it is especially easy to 
misunderstand and misuse. Harnack is a strong ad- 
vocate of this return to tradition, and from him we 
may learn what it means. He declares that the oldest 
literature of the Church is in the main points and in 
most particulars in the literary and in the historical 
respect, veracious and trustworthy; that there are in 
the first two centuries very few pseudonymous works 
and very few interpolated. The chronological bound- 
aries in which tradition arranges the primitive docu- 
ments are in all main points, from Paul to Irenzus, 
correct; and the historian must give up all hypotheses 
as to the historical course of things which deny these 
bounds. 

Yet Harnack does not bend to tradition as an 
authority. He gives respectful attention to it as a 
witness, but freely criticises its testimony and finds 
it, at mary points, in error. His views as to the 
New Testament books are already well known. Paul's 
conversion is put, probably, in the year of the cruci- 
fixion. His Epistles are dated four or five years earlier 
than has been common, and room is left between 59 
and 64 A.D. for the genuine foundation of the Pas- 
toral Epistles. Mark just precedes and Matthew just 
follows the destruction of Jerusalem. Luke and 
Acts are well within the first century. This marks 
the return to tradition. On the other hand, tho 
2 Peter is the only New Testament writing which can 
be called pseudonymous in the strictest sense of the 
word, yet the inscriptions of 1 Peter, James and Jude 
are regarded as late additions, and these books are 
assigned to unknown authors. James and Jude be- 
long to the second century. The Johannine litera- 
ture, including the Christian framework of the Apoc- 
alypse, the fourth Gospel and the Epistles, is by John 
the Presbyter, tho the Gospel rests upon John the 
Apostle, who is the ultimate witness whose testimony 
it embodies. It is, therefore, ‘‘the Gospel according 
to John the Presbyter, according to John, the son of 
Zebedee.” These books were written between go and 
I10A.D. These, together with the change of the ad- 
dress of Ephesians, the ascription of Hebrews to Paul 
and ofa letter to Barnabas, and certain corrections in 
the gospels, are the principal points, few but ‘‘con- 
spicuously important,” at which Harnack thinks that 
tradition, not without intention, went astray. 

It is not my purpose here to raise the question of 
the correctness of these views, but only to remark 
that they are not the views of one whose return to 
tradition is a departure from criticism, a surrender to 
authority. Those who are summoned back to tradi- 
tion under Harnack’s leadership should in truth and 
fairness know whither they are going. When Har- 
nack speaks of a reactionary movement toward tradi- 
tion he does not mean that there is alarm and confu- 
sion in the critical camp, that criticism is a mistake, 
has failed,and is at an end. He means that historical 
criticism in its progress, by the free use of its own 
means, through its self-corrections, has come at 
several significant points, tho not at all, to give 
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greater weight to traditional testimony as to the 
dates of New Testament and other early Christian 

books, Still less does he mean that the return to the 
traditional dates of New Testament books involves a 
return to the traditional interpretation of New Testa- 
ment history. Against this inference he makes 
an emphatic protest. A Dutch theoiogian, he says, 
argued against the traditional chronology on the 
ground that its acceptance would compel one to re- 
nounce a natural history of Christianity and to accept 
a supernatural. This Harnack replied would indeed 
bea fatal argument against the return to tradition, if 
by a supernatural history is meant one that runs like 
the legends of saints. But it is, in his opinion, still 
possible, even within the narrower bounds, to explain 
Christianity as a product of the powerful impulses 
proceeding from Jesus, working in an age of unex- 
ampled intellectual activity. The shortening of the 
time does indeed highten our wonder at the move- 
ment, It was the most extraordinary in human his- 
tory. It is to be traced, for its ultimate source, to 
the personality of Jesus, which history must recog- 
nize asin the highest degree unique*and powerful. 
But only religious faith will ever be able to dec'are 
it divine. The new chronology did not drive the 
Dutch theologian, Harnack’s friend, to a belief in the 
supernatural origin of Christianity. It will bring no 
one to that belief. It does not, in fact, involve an 
answer to the ultimate question about the person of 
Christ. What was true a few years after his resur- 
rection, in the first mighty movement of his spiritual: 
power, is surely not less true to-day: ‘‘No man can 
say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.’’ 

It remains, however, that the emphasis upon the 
historical value of tradition, in contrast to the earlier 
overestimation of literary analysis and its too suspi- 
cious treatment of historical records, and also the 
importance attached to personalities, with their free- 
dom and diversity, in contrast toa long prevalent 
reliance upon ideal schemes of development, are sig- 
nificant reactionary movements in modern biblical 
study. 

4. Not all prevailing tendencies on this field can, 

however, be called reactionary; and I will mention 
one in the movement of which, whether we will or 
not, we are all more or less taken up and carried for- 
ward, tho its end is not yet in sight.. Nothing is 
more characteristic of present biblical study than the 
large and free use of the comparative method of his- 
torical research. Nothing is viewed by itself. Ev- 
erything must be made the center of an ever-widening 
circle of relationships. The search for mere analogies 
between unrelated historical fields is, indeed, of lim- 
ited value; but the highest importance is put upon 
the discovery of influences, the tracing of actual con- 
nections. This movement is not new in its begin- 
nings, but its present development is rapid. It is 
not new to regard Hebrew philology as a branch of 
Semitic philology; but it is not so long since Hebrew 
religion began to be studied in its original relation 
to other Semitic religions, and with reference to in- 
fluences, Semitic and other, which entered into the 
determination of its course. What light is to be had 
upon the Jewish sacrificial rites from those of ancient 
Arabia, Prof. Robertson Smith brilliantly demon- 
strated. It appears that we need Babylonian myths 
and speculations to explain the cosmology and even 
the eschatology of the Hebrews. Persian and Greek 
sources are to offer still further contributions to our 
understanding of the later developments of Judaism. 
New subjects are one after another brought into the 
field of this comparative study, and new territory 
contributes material to its use. One thing after 
another that seemed unique is found to be in some 
form common, with roots and with branches that 
reach away into strange regions. Old Testament 
theology thus becomes a part of the history of re- 
ligions, and the part is not to be studied in isola- 
tion from the whole. This method of comparative 
study we do not stop to defend by arguments. Its 
justification lies in the spirit of the age. We cannot 
look at things in any other way. 

Does this mean that there is no real difference be- 
tween Israel’s religion and that of other ancient peo- 
ples? By no means. History already has something 
to say about the difference; but what it says is not 
like that which was said to them of old time. 

In the New Testament the case is different; yet 
here, too, the comparative method finds growing and 
almost unquestioned use. New Testament theology 
is studied with constant and increasing reference to 
contemporary Judaism on the one hand, and to the 
first two centuries of Christian life and literature on 
the other, The effort is to put New Testament 
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thought into its place in the history of religion. 
Harnack’s new book gets its special significance in no 
sinall measure from the fact that it includes New 
Testament books in a general survey of early Chris- 
tian literature, and regards them from a particularly 
comprehensive point of view, in their relation-to their 
times. 

We know that this is the way toward a fuller knowl- 
edge of Christianity as history; but the knowledge of 
Christianity as history is, first and last, the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. The way, we know, is necessary; the 
goal,we know, is supremely good; therefore we may 
pursue it with confidence, without too anxiousa reck- 
oning of consequences. Just what it may involve, 
whether more or less, we are not yet ina position 
fully to know; but we know that what falls before 
the course of a straight pursuit of a lofty end was des- 
tined to fall and is not to be mourned. 

In modern biblical study, then, there is a ‘move- 
ment back toward certain traditional positions as to 
matters of fact and especially as to matters of record; 
but there is no movement toward traditional 
explanation of facts, traditional interpretations 
of records, except so far as the full recognition 
of Jesus Christ as the ultimate source and cre- 
ative energy frem which sprang the Christian relig- 
ion and Church, is such a return. The limitation of 
the range and value of literary analysis has not pro- 
duced distrust toward the great achievements of that 
method as applied to the Hexateuch. The skepticism 
in regard to the use of theories of evolution for the 
predetermination of facts has started no movement 
away from the critical view of Old Testament history 
in its main outlines. There is no tendency to move 
back from the historical toward the dogmatic use of 
the Bible. Harnack’s new book is the work of a 
critic. It brings to expression and furthers certain 
reactionary yet progressive movements of current 
criticism. Its conservatism is historical, not theolog- 
ical. For the outworn controversy between dogma 
and science it signifies little, but for the advance of 
science, much. 

Harnack is no champion of traditionalism, yet the 
movement which his book represents toward tradi- 
tional views at certain points in reference to facts and 
their record is highly significant, and significant of 
good. The time seems past when the fundamental 
facts upon which Christianity rests can, by historical 
means, be cast in doubt for those who wish them to 
be true. The feeling of general distrust, the sense of 
a possible unsubstantiality, seems less and less likely 
again to darken the mind of the serious student of 
the New Testament. History can traverse with re- 

newed firmness of step, after a period of halting 
and blindness, the path that brings it face to face 
with the human Jesus. Further than to the human 
it is not the part of history to go, but it is much, in- 
deed, if it serves to open and not to block the way to 
him. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THERE can be no doubt of the impression made 
upon the Senate by the sensational episode in which 
Senator Morgan was called to order for his criticism 
on the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
A Senator, who is one of the ablest lawyers in the 
Senate, when speaking of Senator Morgan’s action, 
the other day, said: 


‘‘The Constitution provides for a minority adjourn- 
ment from day to day—that is, the Huuse may adjourn 
from day to day withouta quorum vote. Onthis point 
Senator Morgan is right. The Constitution does not, 
however, provide for the three-day adjournment of the 
House. On this, also, Senator Morgan is right. But 
the three day adjournment, giving sessions on Mondays 
and Thursdays only, is on the rule passed by the House, 
especially to meet peculiar conditions. Congress is 
assembled in extraordinary session, and in my opinion 
the action of the House is justified by the conditions 
under which the extraordinary session was called. The 
Alabama Senator, however, goes too far, when he at- 
tempts to involve the Tariff bill by questioning the 
present legislation in the Senate because of the three- 
day adjournment of the House. So far as that goes, 
there is nothing in his argument. His criticism on the 
Speaker was an unwarranted attack, and it was not 
simply against all curtesy but was against parfa- 
mentary law. Thethree-day adjournment is the action 
of the House, and not the power of the Speaker, who 
merely sustains the willof the majority. Of course Mr. 
Morgan made a little stir in the Senate, and probably 
that is what he wanted to do; but I think the Senate can 
stand it, if he can.”’ 


This was all the Senator, who is a leading Re- 
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publican, cared to say about it. But it is plainly 
evident that the adjournment question, as raised by 
Senator Morgan, is more or less disturbing to Re- 
publicans. Some have expressed the opinion that 
Mr. Morgan’s view of the question might prove cor- 
rect, and that importers, taking advantage of it, would 
stir up litigation over the Tariff bill after it becomes 
alaw. Senator Morgan’s point is, that the three- 
day adjournment of the House is unconstitutional, 
therefore Congress is not in session, and Tariff legis- 
lation in the Senate would not be lawful legislation. 
The fact that the. House took a recess instead of the 
three-day adjournment, immediately after Senator 
Morgan’s speech, is regarded by many as an indorse- 
ment of his position, and this in itself asa ‘‘ back- 
down ” from the rule passed by the House, providing 
for the three-day adjournment. It is not general- 
ly understood, perhaps, that the only commit- 
tees now existing in the House are the Committee 
on Ways and Means and the Committee on Rules. 
When the Committee on Ways and Means completed 
the Dingley Tariff bill, it rested from its labors, for 
there was nothing else for it to do, at any rate until 
the bill was returned from the Senate. The Committee 
on Rules, therefore, is the only active committee in 
the House, and without other committees there is no 
legislation. There is a good deal in the situation that 
is Open to criticism, when 357 members of the House 
are enjoying, or perhaps, enduring the enforced idle- 
ness of weeks while they wait for the Tariff biil to 
drag its slow length through the Senate. But whether 
wisely or unwisely, the Republicans are determined to 
hold all other legislation in check, until the Tariff bill 
is finally disposed of. They believe it is the great 
need of the hour, and undoubtedly the Administra- 
tion is in sympathy with this line of action—tho to 
the country it may appear a line of inaction because 
of the unusual attitude of the House. 

While there is a serious phase to the three-day ad- 
journment of the House, and sufficiently grave to 
cause a feeling of anxiety among Republicans, on the 
other hand, there are ludicrous situations, in which 
statesmen are conspicuous, but not always attractive 
figures. Representative Jerry Simpson, the ‘‘ Sage 
of Medicine Lodge,” Kansas, and James Hamilton 
Lewis, the breezy mannered new member from the 
State of Washington, have wasted a great deal of en- 
ergetic eloquence on the House, in the effort to get 
legislation in running order. Mr. Simpson's per- 
formances have given a lively interest to the semi- 
weekly sessions of the House, and he has gained con- 


siderable notoriety at the same time. He has ac- 


complished absolutely nothing, except to furnish 
amusement for the floor and the galleries. But he is 
not easily discouraged, and with all his ‘* nagging ”’ 


he is so good-natured that even the Speaker who is 
the direct object of the ‘‘nagging,’’ apparently re- 
gards it as a matter of temperament, for which the 
««Sage of Medicine Lodge ”’ is not responsible. 

Representative Lewis, tho a young man, has already 
had something of a career in his own State, and the 
honors thrust upon him at the Democratic Conven- 
tion in Chicago, when he received seventeen votes 
for Vice-President of the United States, had its influ- 
ence. Mr. Lewis has been compared to a fashion- 
plate, but he is none the less a picturesque figure. 
He wears a frock coat that reaches almost to his 
ankles, brown trousers, patent-leather shoes, ex- 
tremely high collar, flowing necktie, and yellow 
gloves. His hair is long and tossed carelessly about 
his head, and his whiskers spread as if parted in the 
middle. Both hair and whiskers are of a yellow 
shade, like his gloves. Representative Lewis is the 
fastest talker in the House, talking easily at the rate 
of three hundred words a minute. It is difficult to 
keep pace with him, and yet his sentences are well 
formed and his ideasaregood. As time goes on, his 
youthful impetuosity of speech will pass, and, like 
other young statesmen before him, James Hamilton 
Lewis will acquire a less breezy manner. 

Many women in official circles are working earnestly 
for Greece and Cuba. It is somewhat significant that 
some of the most earnest workers for Cuba are the 
wives of Senators who have taken a decidedly conserv- 
ative stand on the Cuban question. The value of 
social channels is appreciated, and any number of 
social entertainments are given to raise funds for the 
suffering people of Greece, and to help the Cubans; 
but more, in the latter case, to keep to the front the 
sentiment in favor of Cuban independence. The 
Women’s Cuban League of course leads, and at one 
large and successful, garden party, the wives of Sena- 
tor Burrrows, Senator Warren, and Senator Frye 
were among the prominent women of the Reception 
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Committee. ‘It was at ‘‘ Belmont,” the country place 
of Mrs. James L. Barber, where the grounds are very 
large and beautiful, and on this occasion were bright 
with gay-colored tents, American and Cuban flags, 
Chinese lanterns and Japanese umbrellas spread under 
the magnificent old trees. Gen. Estrada Palma, 
Sefior Manuel Quesada and Sefior Aguirre were 
among the Cubans who came over from New York to 
the garden party. 

Countess di Brazza is at the head of the very suc- 
cessful work for Greece. She is the President of the 
American Aid to the Greek Red Cross, and is an 
American woman. Her husband, Count di Brazza, 
is a delegate from Italy to the Postal Congress, and 
while he is working to promote the postal interests of 
Italy, his wife is working for the suffering people of 
Greece. Senator Hawley’s wife is taking an active 
interest in the work, which is also advanced through 
social channels. Countess di Brazza is a woman of 
rare magnetism and attractive personality, who by 
her tact, and clever, earnest talk, turns a big tea or 
reception into an enthusiastic meeting in aid of the 
‘Greek cause. The result is that funds are pouring 
in, quite beyond the expectations of the American 
Aid. 

Barnum and Bailey’s circus recently made its an- 
nual visit to the National Capital, and undoubtedly 
carried away a great deal of money. Tho the genial 
old showman is now buta memory, he left behind 
him the ‘* Greatest Show on Earth,’’ which continues 
to attract fashionable audiences. The Diplomatic 
Corps and crowds of other officials always turn out to 
enjoy the distracting pleasures of the three rings. 
The last time Barnum was in Washington was dur- 
ing President Arthur’s Administration. 

He called on the President and invited him to the 
circus. The President accepted the invitation, but 
insisted on buying tickets for his Cabinet officers and 
their families; and they all went in a party to the 
evening performance. Barnum had everything beau- 
tifully arranged for the President’s party, and the re- 
served chairs were directly. opposite the middle 
ring. All Congress turned out, and all the dip- 
lomats too, with their wives and daughters; and 
there never was a more distinguished audience 
gathered under a circus.tent, than the one that in- 
spired the performers to do their ‘‘level best” that 
coming. Barnum sat with the President’s party and 
proudly enjoyed his own circus. Then he stepped 
out in the middle ring and made a characteristic little 
speech, and twenty thousand people almost cheered 
the top off the tent. He said, among other things, 
that in all its wonderful career, the’ ‘‘ Greatest Show 
on Earth,” had failed in but one enterprise, tho he 
did not explain further, and everybody went away 
very curious. But the secret came out afterward 
through some rare autograph letters in the possession 
of Gen John A. Haldeman, the first Minister of 
the United States at the Court of Siam. The head 
of the ‘‘ Greatest Show on Earth” had long sighed for 
the unattainable. He wanteda white elephant. The 
white elephant of this country, unlike most of Buar- 
num’s splendid humbugs, had proved a failure. The 
Order of the White Elephant had been conferred on 
the American Minister by the Siamese King, and 
whether this had anything todo with Barnum’s covet- 
ous aspirations or not, it seemed at any rate to have 
been a stimulus to final effort. The possession 
of a genuine white elephaut alone would round out the 
career and complete the triumph of the world-renowned 
showman. The very seriousness with which he went 
about the business of obtaining the sacred beast of 
Siam had a ludicrous side that was extremely amus- 
ing, even tho it encroached on the dignity of the 
diplomatic service. Barnum promptly opened up 
correspondence with the American Minister, writing 
first from New York, and afterward several time from 
his home in Connecticut. He assured the Minis- 
ter, after giving detailed instructions how to pro- 
ceed, that the way would be made permanently 
smooth by payment of ten thousand dollars to start 
with. - The correspondence in pursuit of the white 
elephant was somewhat one-sided, as the American 
Minister at the Court of Siam, not being favorably im- 
pressed with the idea of including the show business 
with diplomatic duty, gave no encouragement leading 
uptoa check for the ten thousand dollars. Finally, 
after along silence on the Minister’s side, Barnum 
wrote: 

‘““ My Dear American Minister :—We have not got the 
white elephant from the place where we had reason to 
believe we could get it—so we are still open for a trade. 
If a good specimen can be obtained I will give the 
terms before offered, and besides will allow you five 
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thousand dollars a year for whatever time we may ex- 
hibit the elephant, not exceeding five'years. I can fur- 
nish ample evidence of responsibility and supply se- 
curity that we will return the elephant after two or 
three years as may be required. My agent, J. G. Gay- 
lord, will callon you soon. He is now on his way to 
Australia, Japan and China, gathering in specimens of 
the uncivilized tribes and living curiosities of all 
kinds.” 

The next page of the letter is covered with a post- 
script, in which the showman suggests that the 
Smithsonian Institution might get the elephant and 
loan it to him, tho he thinks it would be more to the 
interests of Siam that he should have it direct and 
exhibit it in all parts of the United States. But the 
white elephant was not to be had for love or money. 
Where the ‘‘Greatest Show on Earth”’ had failed, 
no other could hope to succeed. When, therefore, 
not long after, another combination exhibited ‘‘ The 
Sacred White Elephant of Siam,” which was too much 
off color to be accepted by a humbug-loving public, 
it took away the sting of Barnum’s disappointment, 
so the genial, enterprising old showman gave it up 
and was quite reconciled to defeat. 


Fine Arts. 
Some Austrian Medals. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


Few of us have had the opportunity to become fully 
appreciative of the art of the die-sinker. Our national 
coins are so poor that they debase rather than educate 
the public taste in that respect, and we have no medal- 
ist of renown attached to the national mints, or, in 
truth, elsewhere, so that when a commemorative medal, 
like that of the Grant celebration is struck, the result 
usually fails to give complete satisfaction. Some of our 
sculptors occasionally take up the work, but without 
the authority of those foreign masters who have made 
the arta life study and pursue it as a recognized pro- 
fession, receiving especial honors from the Government 
for their achievements. 

These considerations make us especially grateful to 
the Grolier Club for calling attention in the month of 
May to an Exhibition of Plaques and Medals, some six 
hundred in number. Altho it comprised the work of 
several contemporary Austrianartists re-enforced by a 
case of earlier medals running back to Maximilian I and 
1508, yet its chief emphasis was laid on the work of 
Herr A. v. Scharff. Indeed, the exhibition was sug- 
gested by the publication of the life of the Austrian 
Court Medalist on the fiftieth anniversary of his birth. 
There are three great living medalists, of whom this 
Viennese is one; the others are the Frenchmen, M. 
Roty and M. Champlain. 

The first stands for realism and excels in portraiture; 
altho he is familiar with the nude and with classic tra- 
ditions, he yet prefers to render the types he meets in 
every-day dress and movement; the artist, musician, 
doctor, banker, actor, the ballet danseuse, the washer- 
woman. A plaque of the latter type, a fine creature 
physically, with a countenance not ignoble, is generally 
considered his best work. In many of his designs, he 
has a free, sketchy way of emphasis and accent which 
embellishes large qualities of balance and solid relief. 
Contrasted with the works of the French masters al- 
ready mentioned, his medals have less of the Greek or 
Renaissance spirit, less imagination, sentiment and 
ideality—as may be seen by studying a fine set of 
Roty medals presented to the Metropolitan Museum not 
long ago by Mr. S. P. Avery. One may be recalled 
which was made by the French Mint as a study for the 
artists. The obverse represents a youth and maiden in 
Greek drapery seated opposite each other, he about to 
place a ring upon her proffered hand. Below is the 
single word ‘‘Semper.’’ On the -reverse, a cupid with 
unstrung bow stands on a monumental fountain from 
which flowing water spreads intoa lake touching the 
dim horizon hills. The ring which might encircle a 
needle’s point is yet held in a modeled and articulated 
hand. Thedelicacy and finish which makes such minu- 
tia consistent with breadth and repose is not easily ex- 

“pressed in words; yet it differs decidedly from the more 
robust style of the Germanic medals. 

However, it was Scharff who was called upon to 
create the Queen’s Jubilee Medal of ’87,the head at 
sixty-eight relieved in profile against the head of eigh- 
teen—for he is, perhaps, unexcelled in portraiture. His 
early teacher, Bohme, is commemorated by his earliest 
work, and his latest is also a portrait, the one presented 

giust as this exhibition opened to that distinguished lay 
teacher of art, Mr. S. P. Avery, on his seventy-fifth 
birthday. The obverse of the latter is an appropriate 
design—the genius ®f art criticism _seated among sym- 
bolical surroundings examining the Venus de Milo. 
A fine series of Scharff medals are here, which were 
ordered to commemorate various anniversaries of 
the Bachoven family. Its head is the President 
of the Ornithological Society of Vienna, and his own 
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medal bears carrier-pigeons on the reverse. Through 
the suggestion of Prof. S. Oettinger, ‘a member of the 
Numismatic Society of Vienna, and an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Scharff, whose collection forms the basis of 
this exhibition, Herr Bachoven von Ernst has presented 
two copies of each medal of this series to the Metropol- 
itan Museum. It includes some of Scharff’s most suc- 
cessful efforts, as, for instance, the jetons of the son 
Adolph and his wife. 

A very sweet sentiment is made immortal in a golden 
wedding medal of one of the Presidents of the Vienna 
Society. Onthe reverse is a wreath with the motto, 
‘*The women that twist and weave heavenly roses in 
earthly lives.’ Time fails to speak of other works by 
Scharff, of the series of musicians, Beethoven, Brahms, 
v. Biilow, Mozart; of the profile medal of the collector, 
Wallburga Spéttl, an old lady of eighty-seven—of the 
fancy displayed in the series of medals of the ‘‘ Shoot- 
ing’ and ‘ Artists’’ Festivals, many of the latter full 
of humor and fantasy; for this great medalist is only 
primus inter pares. Powlik, his favorite pupil, has done 
some remarkable work, including a double obverse 
medal, if it may be so called, with the head of a doctor 
in high relief on either side. An interesting conceit of 
his isa kind ‘of metal New Year’s card for a numis- 
matist; two brownies with telephones talk from the old 
to the new year, across a beautiful genius of the hours, 
who divides the arch of the zodiac with her hand. 
Professor Schwartz, a fellow worker of Herr Scharff, 
is prominently represented by a commemorative medal 
of Donner, a die-sinker of two hundred years ago; Herr 
Radnitzky by a coin-like medallion of Mozart ringed by 
a staff from the ‘‘ Magic Flute’’; and, not to continue fur- 
ther, Tautenhayn by a medal of Helmholtz. 

A fine reproduction of a portrait of Herr v. Scharff in his 
studio with friends and work about him is an introduction 
to the personality of the man. In an interesting letter 
received in answer to anniversary congratulations by 
American friends, the master says that a well-educated 
medalist must draw and draw, and model on as largea 
scale as if he intended to become a sculptor, and must 
add thereto the skill of the engraver. Some of his 
sketches for medals, modeled in relief about five or six 
inches in diameter, show the first stage of the work; the 
die is made on a reduced scale from these sketches with- 
out mechanical aids, and hydraulic presses do the rest. 

Why have we no American medalist? Because med- 
als, when there are any, are made by a man in the em- 
ploy of some great firm who works at six or eight dollars 
a day without public credit, in the intervals of designing 
crests for letter-paper; or, as has been said, by a sculp- 
tor in lulls of ‘‘ serious” professional work. These 
great foreign medalists are artists, the sons of artists, 
in the longline of an illustrious profession. 





SomeE of the civic monuments recently unveiled are 
of great importance, notably that to Col. Robert Gordon 
Shaw. An article discussing their bearing upon Amer- 
ican sculpture is deferred to our next issue. 


....For studies in design it is interesting to turn 
to the exhibit of Book Posters and Covers at the Aldine 
Club. Adesigner does not become of much use to the 
publisher until he can think from experience just how 
the design will cut inthe brass stamp, and suggest the 
appropriate binding material. Some of those most sure 
of their ideas, make the sketch directly upon the colored 
linen or paper which they desire to have used. One of 
the newer ideas used by Harpers and the Century is to 
allow the linen to run into the design;as where the trees 

carry the cover color across the landscape which shows 
between them in ‘‘ Pictures of the Ranch,” by F. T. 
Clark; or when it bars across the mysterious sea in 
‘‘The Prisoners of Conscience,” by Amelia Barr. ln 
the poster by E. B. Wells for ‘‘ Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht,” 
by F. R. Stockton, there is an original use of the sym- 
metrical front view of a white steamer with the white 
boats swung out on the curved davits. Among 
the cover designs from H. S. Stone is an interlacing fret 
varied by a weft of lilies, and the all-over seed-vessel 
and leaf design upon D. Appleton & Co.’s new publication 
on ‘‘ Some Lithographers,” by Atherton Curtis, stamped 
‘in deep blue on linen, is very pleasing. John Lane, of 
Bodley Head, excels in these all-over designs, generally 
printed in an oblique repeat with a flower or animal mo- 
tive on charcoal paper. Macmillan & Co. produce some- 
thing of more technical than artistic interest in an em- 
bossed gilt rose for ‘‘ A Rose of Yesterday,’’ by F. Mar- 
ion Crawford. ‘‘ Break o’ Day,’’ also embossed, with- 
two quaint figures walking toward and away from 
one, hand in hand, on the two covers, is by the. 
Century Company. Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. show a 
half-dozen sketches for the proposed cover of ‘‘ The 
Green Guess Book,’’ soon to appear, interesting as 
showing the evolution of an artistic idea. Lamson 
Wolffe’s cover for the ‘‘ Little Maid of Arcady,” 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison, and the poster from the 
same publisher, for the recent poems by Bliss Carman, 
and Schirmer’s paper covers for his music publica- 
tions, are also enjoyable exhibits. No other club 
than the Aldine could make this display so appropri- 
ately. 

New York City, 
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Biblical _ Research. 


The Period of the Judges. 


PRoF. FLINDERS PETRIE writes at some length in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeolegy on the 
vexed question of ‘‘ The Period of the Judges,” stating 
the case as it at present stands under the light of fresh 
data. We now know from the inscription of Merenptah 
that he fought in Palestine, and there crushed a branch 
of the Israelites. This shows that he did not merely 
restrict the Egyptian invasion to the Philistine country, 
and that therefore had the Jews (as the ex-Egyptian im- 
migrants may be called for distinction) been already in 
Palestine this war should have appeared in the Book of 
Judges. Not only is there no trace of this, but neither 
is there any sign of the Palestine war of Rameses III. 
If, therefore, neither of these invasions falls within the 
Book of Judges, it indicates that the Jewish invasion 
was subsequent to the last campaign of Rameses III. 
Now the latest data place Rameses III no later than 
1180-1148 B.c., and as his last campaign was in the six- 
teenth year, this limits the Jewish invasion to about 
1164 B.c. or later. Hence the Exodus would fall in 
1204 B.C. or later; and this would agree with the general 
opinion that it was under Merenptah; it is, therefore, 
probable that the Exodus fell between 1204 and 1187 
B.C., SAY IIQO B.C. 

On the other hand, we are limited by the reign of 
Sheshonq I, which dates from 960 to 939 B.c., within 
which must fall the fifth year of Rehoboam. There 
cannot he much uncertainty in placing the rise of Re- 
hoboam in 952 B.c. The year 1032 B.c. must be taken 
for David's accession, with a reservation of doubt as to 
possibly five or ten years. Thus we reach the limits of 
I1g0-1032 B.C. for the period from the Exodus to the 
death of Saul. The reign of Saul is usually much ex- 
aggerated, and should be limited to about three years 
before David, and about ten years with David, or thir- 
teen years in all. Thus the epoch of Judges from the 
invasion to the rise of Saul is restricted to 1150-1045 
B.C., or a hundred and five years in all. If wetake the 
priestly genealogies given in 1 Chron. 6, we find eight 
generations from Exodus to David. The royal line 
counts only five generations, but probably some are 
omitted. What these generations of eldest sons imply 
we see from the Jewish kings, where there are sixteen 
generations from Rehoboam to Jehoiakin, giving 
twenty-two years for an average eldest son generation. 
The eight generations from the Exodus tc David will 
thus have been 176 years. 

Now we come to the consideration of Judges. Inthe 
various periods of oppression and independence we 
‘find that three different districts are alluded to; these 
are, the North and Galilee; the East and Moab, and the 
West or Ephraim, with the Philistines. There are, in 
short, three separate histories given in sections. The 
total period which results from this arrangement by 
localities is 118 years in north, 122 yearsin east and 121 
years in west. Wehave then about 120 years nominally, 
or something over 100 years probably, as the minimum 
time allowed by the history for the interval from the 
close of the first rush of conquest to the rise of Saul. 

We can now summarize our results. Taking the period 
from the invasion of Canaan to the rise of Saul, it ap- 
pearsto be by Egyptian history 105 years, by the gene- 
alogies 116 years, by Judges 120 years. To reconcile 
the differences between these numbers is hardly practi- 
cable yet, but we at least see that there is no impossi- 
bility in the generally short period of a little overa 
century for this age. On the whole it would seem pref- 
erable to take 110 years,-~with an uncertainty of five 
years either way. However these small differences are 
eventually settled, we at least see that there is a general 
accordance between the Egyptian chronology fixed by 
the Sothis festivals, the genealogies of the priests, and 
the history of the Judges, which is very satisfactory. 





Education. 


Foreign Prestige of American Universities. 


A VERY gratifying evidence of the progress of our 
country in things ideal is the recognition accorded by 
European authorities tocertain of our universities. We 
have long been reproached for playing fast and loose 
with the word university, which in Europe bears an 
almost sacred distinctness. It has been as hard for 
foreigners to comprehend that even the pretentious use 
of the word had its justifications as it is for us to under- 
stand that the aversion of their universities to change 
isa sign of fidelity to inherited trusts. For all institu- 
tional life the standpoints are so different on the oppo- 
site sides of the Atlantic as almost to preclude a just 

‘estimate of each other. Tilla very recent date, how- 
ever, the balance of regard was all on our side. For 
the scorn of our best we returned sincere admiration. 
A foreign degree was our pride, tho won, as was often 

’ the case, by small attainments. For a long time it has 
been well known that Americans could obtain the Ger- 
man doctorate with less effort than that of Harvard or 
Johns Hopkins; yet it was counted for more. 
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But the tide is turning. French, and even German 
authorities to-day admit that we have eight or nine 
veritable universities. Mr. Bryce, in his ‘‘ American 
Commonwealth,’’ recognizes the same number as of 
highest rank. This change of opinion is due in a meas- 
ure to more intimate knowledge on the part of foreign 
critics—they have ceased to view us ata distance and 
with the eyes of prejudice; partly it is due to substan- 
tial growth in our universities, to the real value of their 
intellectual output, and in part this increased esteem is 
due to changes in the nature of knowledge itself. The 
time has passed when a man might carry a university 
in his head; to-day it is a matter of equipment not less 
than of men; a Yerkes telescope, for instance, may 
mean a revolution in the realm of science. Thus it 
comes that material resources in themselves command 
respect, and here our advantages are unquestioned. 

Nevertheless, in university values, men will ever 

count for more than tools and _ here, fortunately, our 
prestige is also growing. The fame of Dr. Eliot’s ad- 
ministration, of Dr. Gilman’s creative force, of Dr. 
Harper’s co-ordinating genius, has passed beyond the 
ocean. The impression is deepened by the success of 
university men in diplomacy, since all the world loves a 
man of affairs. Political and economic motives operate 
also to increase the expression of regard for our institu- 
tions. France, as we have seen, seeks to attract Ameri- 
can students ambitious for special distinction and at the 
same time to increase among us the studyof her lan- 
guages and literature; England no longer conceals a 
desire for closer bonds and the: sense of a common mis- 
sion inthe world. Even Professor Dyce’s plea for in- 
terchangeable citizenship finds favorable hearing. 
More significant still is the disposition of foreign pro- 
fessors to respond to calls from the United States. Thus 
Miinsterberg sojourns with us for_a little and Geikie 
and Brunetiére come to charm us with their knowledge, 
eloquence and critical acumen and return to deepen 
among their countrymen the sense of our worth. 

These influences react toincrease our confidence in 
our own ideals and our power for their realization. This 
assurance gives us command over the lower forms of 
social life, enables us to repress the swaggering irrev- 
ence of youngsters and the greed of gold for its baser 
uses. It is fortunate, too, that this recognition has been 
obtained without the sacrifice of characteristic condi- 
tions.’ The mission of our universities is not to con- 
serve traditions or to maintain castes, but to form and 
enlighten democratic communities. Tothis end what- 
ever is desirable in the life of the people is recognized 
as a proper subject for them; they become universal in 
the all-embracing sense: Hence it comes to pass that 
we are working out new solutions for national prob- 
lems. This is seen by the recent treatment of com- 
mon school problems. Through the voluntary co- 
operation of public school men and university men the 
gap, which everywhere exists between- the element- 
ary and the higher stages of education, is here being 
closed up, and the unity which is everywhere discussed 
isin process of being realized in our own country. 





History makes no record of those who perished in 
consequence of not having any quick and sure means of 
kindling fires before the invention of matches. The 
log in the open fireplace was deeply buried in ashes, 
with the expectation that in the morning a heart of live 
coals would be exposed which should serve as the nu- 
cleus of the next fire. But there were failures some- 
times in this method, and then recourse was had to the 
tedious and uncertain flint and tinder-box, this appli- 
ance sometimes being out of order in the best-regulated 
households, and as the universal heating of houses by 
furnaces, steam or hot water, had not then been heard 
of, it can be safely supposed that many a fatal cold or 
bronchitis was contracted before the laggard flames 
could be started from the tinder-kindled candle. Oh, 
how they would sputter and sizzle and go out! Where 
the tinder failed, nothing but a trip to a neighbor’s 
house would suffice. The friction match is one of those 
common, universally diffused blessings that we do not 
think of giving formal thanks for, any more than we do 
for sunshine and air; but among thethings that are pre- 
ventive of untimely deaths few surpass it. Its inven- 
tion is now claimed by no less than six men, in six dif- 
ferent countries; and there is only one point that allare 
agreed upon—the date, 1833. One authentic passage in 
the production of matches is the following: Charles 
Lauria had seen Gay-Lussac’s hydrogen tinder-box in 
the laboratory at Lyons, in 1827, and he thought, ‘‘ If 
only the fiery sprite could be made to ‘catch’ on 
a bit of wood or paper, a_ ready fire would be 
_attainable.’’ He began to experiment and look for a 
fulminating powder, and while seeking he saw his pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Nicollet, produce the detonation of 
powdered sulphur and chlorate of potash. Then he 
thought if he could incorporate phosphorus with this 
mixture, the blaze would be evoked. He had no appa- 
ratus but a few sticks of sulphur-tipped pine and some 
glass tubes. He had obtained some sulphur and chlo- 
rate from the college laboratory at Dole, and having 


‘succeed in finding a general market for them. 
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obtained a little phosphorus from a pharmacy, he pro- 
ceeded to melt his mixture. He was dealing with the 
mighty chemical spirits of the earth imprisoned in these 
small portions of inflammable substances longing to get 
free;-and he had many accidents. His biographer 
says: 

“‘His bed curtains sometimes ignited more readily than 

his matches. At last he dipped the end of one of his sul- 
phured sticks into the chlorate slightly warmed; some of 
the chlorate adhered, and, rubbing his half-finished match 
on the wall where a trace of phosphorus had found its 
way, the stick blazed up at once.” 
The principle of the match had been discovered. He added 
gum-arabic to the mixture to make it more adhesive, and 
his fellow students amused themselves with the matches. 
One café in Déle had them; but the inventor did not 
Thus for 
the thousandth time the recluses of the laboratory had 
pulled the world forward in the line of physical comfort; 
but it was the English who caught and tamed the inven- 
tion and adapted it to the service of mankind. Inthe 
early thirties cylindrical boxes containing fifty matches, 
which had a carefully adjusted cover, and which was 
built in two sections, the lower one occupied by a flat 
bottle that contained phosphorus appeared. These 
boxes bore the familiar English arms of the ‘‘ Lion and 
the Unicorn,” and cost one dollar each. To light your 
match you took off the top story of the box, and re- 
moved the cork from the phosphorus vial. Then you 
uncovered the upper section, took out a match, plunged it 
into the bottle and it ignited: and you could light your 
candle or lamp—all this which we now do with one sim- 
ple motion. These were too costly for common use, but 
nearly every body bought them, and kept them care- 
fully bestowed, to be used in crises and great emergen- 
cies. Of the intermediate steps that at last produced 
the friction match as we know it, there is no consecutive 
account; but the art of making them had come across 
the water, and they were made in comb-like sheets, and 
were in general use before 1870—and in the heated po- 
litical campaign of that year were dubbed ‘‘ locofoco”’ 
matches, as they had disclosed by their sudden light a 
plot of the Democrats who were opprobriously called 
‘* Locofocos.”’ 


ae 
Science. 

As is well known, Americans born of foreign pa- 
rentage are larger than their ancestors, whether Eng- 
lish, Irish, Germans or French; and Dr. Bowditch has 
shown that the children of Americans of both sexes, 
born in the United States, are larger than those of for- 
eign races. This is generally attributable to difference 
in the climate of the Old and New Worlds, our Ameri- 
can climate being drier, more changeable and stimulat- 
ing than that of Europe. It appears that the introduced 
English sparrow has undergone a gradual modification 
since its introduction about thirty years ago into this 
country. Dr. H. C. Bumpus has critically examined 
over 1,700 eggs of this bird, one-half from England and 
the other half from Providence, R. I. It was, says 
Science, found that the eggs of the American race, or 
breed, varies much more than the European, that they 
are smaller and of a strikingly different shape, being 
more rounded and with a much greater amount of color 
variation. This is attributed by the authortoa suspen- 
sion of natural selection. However this may be, it be- 
longs with the class of facts which show that the modi- 
fication is primarily due tothe change from one cli- 
mate to another. Cockerell has found that common 
European snails introduced intothis country soon begin 
to present variations not known to exist in England, 
while in the introduced butterfly, Pieris napi, twelve 
American varieties, and of P. rape four varieties have 
appeared on American soil, within the few years which 
have elapsed since their appearance and spread on this 
continemt. 





...-Much attention has been paid to the boarders 
welcome or unwelcome, in ants’ nests. It is well known 
that ants keep cows, ?7.e., the aphides, whose ‘ 
they feed upon. Various beetles, mites, pill-bugs, etc., 
only occur in ants’ nests. One beetle (Claviger testaceus) 
found in the anthills of Paris, is so dependent, that 
it perishes on being removed from the care of the ants. 
Janet now tells us that the “‘ silver pit,’’ or ‘‘slick,” as 
they are called locally in New England (Lepisma), enter 
ants’ nests and live what Janet calls a myrmecocteptic 
life. When the ants (in confinement) were fed with 
small drops of honey and pairs of them became locked 
together by their jaws, the Lepismz would rush in be- 
tween them and intercept the drop or a portion of it in 
its passage and then precipitately retreat, but only to 
beat another pair in a similar way, and so on until its 
hunger was satisfied. Hence the Lepisma isa dietetic 
sneak thief. 


....It has been shown by Dr. G. W. Field that in 
Great Salt Pond, near Point Judith, marine surface ani- 
mals, such as ctenophores and certain meduszx(Dactylom- 
etra), which are brought into the pond by the tide, are 
checked in their growth, and after several months of 
residence in the pond show but a very slight increase in 
size. The same causes have possibiy resulted, he adds 
(in Science), in the various species of seaworms (eres), 
barnacles, and mollusks described as inhabiting only 
brackish water, and which differ from similar marine 
species mainly in their smaller size. 
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Tuz Senate is making remarkable progress with the 
Tariff bill, having disposed of four of the fourteen sched- 
ules without striking a snag of any importance. It has fin- 
ished the schedules onchemicals, earthen-ware and glass- 
ware, metals and wood, taking up on Monday of this 
week one of the two really critical schedules, that on 
sugar, on which there promises to be considerable sharp 
discussion. Senator Tillman’s resolution for an inves- 
tigation of the Senate scandals of 1894 and the news- 
paper reports of 1897, which was referred toa committee, 
will not, it is understood, be reported, altho the Senator 
tried hard last week to get the subject upagain. One of 
the Senators implicated by the reports has solemnly 
declared that he has had no transactions in sugar stocks. 
In the numerous votes which were taken upon amend- 
ments by the Democrats the committee’s rates were in- 
variably adopted by a considerable majority, except in 
one case where an unimportant amendment was adopted 
without opposition on the part of the Republicans. 
Usually several Democrats voted in support of the com- 
mittee. When the wood schedule was under considera- 
tion and the question of the rates on boards was before 
the Senate, Senator Bacon, of Georgia, spoke in support 
of the committee rates, and declared that he believed in 
a tariff for revenue which should afford protection to 
our industries. Senator Vest expressed regret and sur- 
prise that the Georgia Senator should have abandoned 
the Democratic doctrine of free wool and free timber as 
set forth in the Wilson Tariff act, but admitted for him- 
self that he was not a defender of the Wilson Tariff. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY was in Philadelphia last week 
to open the International Commercial Congress, held 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum. The meeting of the Congress was preceded 
by a banquet at which representatives of other coun- 
tries met prominent men of our own. The President 
made an address in which he praised the work done by 
the late James G. Blaine in organizing the Bureau of 
American Republics. Referring to the business outlook 
he said that ‘‘ the distrust of the present will not be re- 
moved by distrust of the future.’’ He deprecated pes- 
simism. The people must be patient and trustful, for 
‘* much as we may want to move out of the old house 
we cannot do it until the new one is finished.”” When 
the Tariff law is enacted there will be a return 


of business confidence - and industrial activity; 
the country is not going backward but forward. 
At the same banquet ex-Secretary Olney spoke 
on international law. He expressed his gratifica- 


tion that the American Republics were so largely 
represented on this occasion. The political friendship 
between them and the United States has been tried and 
cannot be gainsaid. In his address at the opening of 
the Congress the President said that thes authors and 
promoters of this movement have planned it on broad 
and progressive lines. They believe that interna- 
tional commerce can be directly promoted by systematic 
study and demonstrated by scientific methods. The 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum is a new institution, 
organized for the purpose of promoting trade with for- 
eign countries, and particularly with the object of ob- 
taining information relative to the world’s markets and 
all trade conditions in foreign lands, which might lead 
to an increase of this country’s trade. Altho local, it 
is intended to be national in its scope and importance. 
It has a diplomatic Advisory Board, on which thirteen 
Ministers of Southern Republics are associated. 





In Cuba General Weyler has issued a proclamation 
announcing the beginning of military operatigns in the 
eastern part of Cuba and applying to the provinces of 
Puerto Principe and Santiago de Cuba, the provisions 
of his decree of January 30th for the organization of cul- 
tivation zones, the closing of stores and unfortified 
towns, the concentration of the country people, and the 
destruction of all undefended resources. The people of 
the provinces are allowed one month in which tocomply 
with the terms ofthe order. In the Province of Puerto 
Principe a battle was fought lasting four hours. One 
of the Spanish majors was shot dead, and the Spanish 
forces thinking it was their commanding general were 
seized with a panic and retreated in disorder, with several 
men killed and 110 wounded. Reports of horrible out- 
tages are made public nearly every week. Colonel Fonsde- 
viela, whose name is already infamous, ordered, it is said, 
a body of eighteen Pacificosto be surrounded near Guan- 
abacoa and hacked to pieces with machetes. Each of 
the victims had permission from the colonel himself to 
gather mangoes and sweet potatoes, which was their only 
crime; but the commander of the forces said he had 
orders from the colonel to kill them. Two boys, one of 
eight and the other of seven years, were killed in the 
outskirts of the province of Havana simply because they 
announced themselves to the Spanish guerrillas as 
Cubans. Terrible atrocities are also reported from the 


Province of Santa Clara, where a Cuban hospital was 
attacked and many sick and wounded persons killed. 
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This is by no méans the first time that Spanish troops 
have carried their murderous warfare into hospitals. 


THE expected Cabinet crisis in Madrid, so long pre- 
dicted, came last week and disappeared within a few 
days after it was announced, utterly without any result 
so far as change is concerned. It is quite possible 
that the Premier when he offered his resignation to the 
Queen Regent saw what the end would be. The reason 
he assigned was that he could come to no satisfactory 
agreement with the Liberals, who after the insult 
which the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Duke of 
Tetuan, gave Professor Comas, one of the Liberal Sena- 
tors, refused to participate in legislation with the Con- 
servatives. The Cortes having passed the necessary 
bills, including appropriations, was adjourned, and im- 
mediately afterward the Premier offered his resignation 
to the Queen. After a few days spent in consultation, 
instead of summoning Sefior Sagasta, the Liberal leader, 
to form a new Cabinet, the Queen continued Sefior 
Canovas in power, greatly to the surprise and dis- 
pleasure of the Liberals. The policy of the Liberals 
was understood to be the retention of Cuba at all haz- 
ards, strenuous opposition to intervention on the part 
of the United States, the recall of Captain-General 
Weyler, and the immediate introduction of radical re- 
forms in the Government of Cuba. The feeling of the 
Spanish public was understood to be strongly in favor 
of these measures, it being generally admitted that 
General Weyler had signally failed in his attempt to 
pacify Cuba. The position of the Canovas Ministry 
seems to be quite secure, as the Cortes will not be as- 
sembled probably for some months. An outline of 
Canovas’s policy includes the inauguration of reforms 
in Cuba, changesinthe Ministry to pacify the Liberals, 
and the eventual recall of General Weyler. 





THE report has just come, tho with no details, an- 
nouncing the long-expected battle at Canudos, between 
the fanatics and the Brazilian troops. Conselheiro and 
his eight thousand followers seem to have been utterly 
routed after making a desperate and stubborn resist- 
ance, and were compelled to flee in great disorder by the 
artillery of the Government. Whether this puts an end 
to the outbreak or not cannot yet be said. It is also 
safe to assume that the Uruguayan revolution is over. 
It has been well-nigh impossible to follow this remark- 
able war. Each side has been reported as ‘‘ utterly de- 
feated,”’ or just the opposite many times over. The revolt 
has been in progress off and on for nearly a year and 
was directed against a corrupt and incompetent Govern- 
ment (for which the rebel leaders Saraiva and Lamas 
offered no better substitute). The discontents evidently 
preferred to fight than to overthrow the Government by 
the ballot, which they might have done. However, the 
revolution really was a serious one, for many lives were 
lost, battles of considerable importance were fought, and 
commerce and business were crippled. 


Von Tauscu, the ex-Chief of Police in Germany, has 
been acquitted of the charges brought against him. The 
gist of those charges was that as Chief of Police he had 
employed certain journalists, including Von Liitzow 
and a weaker associate Leckert, also a notorious man 
named Schumann, to publish attacks upon prominent 
members of the Government, and in general, that he 
had been the medium of efforts to carry through political 
intrigues by means of the press. The trial of Von 
Liitzow resulted in his conviction. At that trial Von 
Tausch was on the witness stand and made denials 
which it was claimed were perjuries. This claim, as 
also a claim that he had neglected his duties, especially 
in regard to the arrest and trial of Von Liitzow, proved 
the basis of the formal charge in this trial. The re- 
sult simply shows that the charge of perjury was not 
well founded. The real question at issue in the popu- 
lar mind remains unaffected. Whether the Police Com- 
missioner was a principal or a toolin the hands of men 
who wanted to degrade Marschall von Bieberstein ard 
Chancellor von Hohenlohe, the public cares very little. 
What hasincreased the very profound feeling of abso- 
lute distrust ofand hostility to the whole system of Gov- 
ernment under the lead of Emperor William is the fact, 
nowhere denied, that such underhand use of the detective 
police to accomplish personal political ends is a recog- 
nized means adopted by the Government officials. If 
this exposure of the system leads to its being dropped 
there will be a general feeling of relief. 





THE conflict between the different parties in the Aus- 
trian Reichsrath culminated last week in a scene of tur- 
bulence and disorder almost unparalleled in any land. 
Not only were the most obnoxious epithets hurled by 
the members at each other, but the presiding officer and 
the Government were attacked furiously, and the 
records were destroyed. The result was that Count 
Badeni prorogued the Assembly, altho no business had 
been done, and the formal address to the Crown had 
not been voted on. The immediate occasion of the 
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trouble is the edict in regard to the use of the Czech 
language in Bohemia. Ever since the establishment of 
the Empire the German element has been predominant, 
and the German language has been the language of the 
Government and the courts. As the Czechs grew in 
intelligence and political influence they began to resent 
this ignoring of their nationality, and claimed that they 
had as good a right to their own customs and language 
as the Magyars. For some yearsthe strife has been in- 
creasingly bitter, and at last the Ministry yielded so far 
as to issue an edict making the Czech language equally 
with the German the official language of the country. 
Officials were given five years in which to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with it, and after that 
time petitions or testimony could be presented in either. 
This aroused the bitter hostility of the Germans, and as 
soon as the Parliament assembled they, altho in a mi- 
nority, commenced a course of obstruction. The ma- 
jority, including not only the Czechs, but the Social 
Democrats and the Anti-Semites, as well as the smaller 
parties representing the Croatians, Slovenes, etc., each 
anxious to make as much for itself as possible, tried to 
intimidate the minority, who had been peaceful. This 
aroused bitter resentment, which resulted in a general 
row. .The outlook is not bright. With the Austro- 
Hungarian Ausgleich, or arrangement for the division 
of taxes still in abeyance and Austria split into so many 
irreconcilable factions, the Emperor will need all his 
skill to keep his Empire together. 


Tue Turks and Greeks have signed the sea as well 
as land armistice, and the peace negotiations at Con- 
stantinople have fairly commenced, the Ambassadors 
representing Greece, and Tewfik Pasha, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, acting for Turkey. The Sultan holds 
himself aloof, evidently with the intention of mak- 
ing the Ministry responsible before the populace for the 
peace which he realizes is inevitable. By an arrange- 
ment among the Ambassadors, the demands of the 
Turkish Government were apportioned to individuals for 
censideration. The Russian Ambassador took the fron- 
tier question, the English the indemnity and the 
French the capitulations, and the memoranda have been 
presented tothe Sultan. It appears also that the Eng- 
lish, French and Italian Ambassadors joined ina note 
to the Porte, stating that they could, under no circum- 
stances, consent to the permanent occupation of Thes- 
saly by the Turks. Meanwhile the Turks are as rapid- 
ly as possible perfecting their government of Thessaly, 
appointing provincial officials, arranging for the gath- 
ering of the harvest,and doing everything in their 
power to convince the people that they are there to 
stay. In Turkey itself, also, the impression is given 
to the people that the territory acquired is to be 
kept, even if itis necessary to defend it by more fight- 
ing. Orders have been sent tothe Provincial Govern- 
ors to draft and forward troops with all possible dis- 
patch, and to hurry all reserves of war material to Con- 
stantinople. The imperial ammunition factory in Con- 
stantinople is being worked night and day, and atten- 
tion is being paid tothe fleet, whose absolute useless- 
ness has aroused the bitterest condemnation of all 
classes. It is reported that negotiations have been 
opened with an English firm for a complete renewal of 
the navy. 


THE Greeks are waiting. The talk about a revolu- 
tion seems to have subsided, and the object of the pop- 
ular anger just now appears to be the Ethnike Hetairia, 
for its ill-advised action and general worthlessness, 
testified to by General Smolenitz, the only officer who 
has come out with any laurels, and who drove them out 
of hiscamp. The Crown Prince, it is said, is not to go 
to London, and is sullen in his camp, while Prince 
George is furious at having his hands tied in the con- 
duct of the fleet. With regard to the Balkan States 
there are conflicting reports. It has been stated that 
Bulgaria is negotiating with the Porte for full recogni- 
tion of her independence, in return for an offensive and 
defensive alliance. Bulgarian insurgents, however, 
are busy, and the Macedonian frontier is in a state of 
anxiety. In Crete Haji Michaelis, the insurgent chief, 
has issued a proclamation calling upon the Cretans to 
convoke an Assembly for the organization of a police 
force and for other measures, and urging them to go 
quietly about their business, respect the rights of Mos- 
lem fellow citizens, and generally to preserve order. 

THE collapse of the Italian effort to rule Abyssinia 
has been followed by a rivalry of the other Powers 
which bids fair to place King Menelek in a very impor- 
tant relation to the general peace of Europe. At pres- 
ent the three Powers—Russia, England and France— 
are all bidding very earnestly for his support. France 
and England have just sent embassies to the country 
with the avowed purpose of securing the political influ- 
ence of Abyssinia in favor of their own schemes of ex- 
tension in Africa. The English have by no means given 
up their plan of reaching and holding Khartfim and 
eventually connecting Egypt with Uganda, and thus 
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holding a direct line from the Cape to Alexandria. At 
the same time, the French have for the past two years 


_been pressing on from the Congo tothe upper waters 


of the Nile hoping to cut this English line and neutral- 
ize, to some extent at least, English predominance in 
Egypt. Russia, too, has her eyes on the kingdom. 
The story of her seeking a port onthe Red Sea has 
been denied, but the repeated interchange of embassies 
has made it very manifest that plans of serious import 
are being considered. What will result from these vari- 
ous schemes it is impossible now to say, nor will it, in 
all probability, be apparent for some time. Should 
there come, however, a collision between England and 
France on the upper Nile, Abyssinia will undoubtedly 
prove an important factor in the contest. ; 


THE riot in Tabriz, Persia, which we noted a little 
time since, has been followed by a threatened riot in 
Urumia. At the time of the Jewish Passover the report 
which has gained credence for so many centuries 
through all the ignorant masses of the East was re- 
vived, that the Jews had taken some Moslem children 
and mingled their blood with their sacrifices. Immedi- 
ately there was a great outbreak of fanaticism, and 
threats were made against the Jewish quarter. The 
villagers came in from the surrounding country with 
sacks, prepared to loot the houses and carry off the 
plunder. The Government, however, took prompt ac- 
tion. Once before on the occasion ofa riotthe Shah had 
informed two leaders of the Moslem community that 
they would be pardoned that time, but a recurrence of 
the disturbance would inevitably cause their punishment. 
Accordingly, they made every effort, sending around 
among the people to quiet them. But the most potent in- 
fluence for peace was the appearance in public of some 
troops and a battery of artillery. This proved effective, 
and the disturbance ceased. Precautions, however, 
were continued, and guards posted not merely in the 
Jewish quarter but in the Christian quarter to prevent 
any possible outbreak in that direction. This and the 
riot in Tabriz make two things very clear; first, that 
the Persian Government, weak as it is, can enforce or- 
der when it chooses; second, that Russia is absolute 
master of the situation there as elsewhere. The threat 
to bring the Cossacks into Tabriz was a lesson which 
the Persian authorities were not slow to learn. 





THERE are indications of trouble between Japan and 
Russia over the Korean question. It will be remem- 
bered that the Lobanoff-Yamagata Convention, con- 
cluded last summer, left the conduct of Korean affairs 
under a mutual supervision. It appears now that the 
Korean Government, without taking any consultation 
with the Japanese, have applied.for the services of a 
number of Russian military instructors. Exactly how 
many are to come is not known, accounts varying from 
17 to 50. The news has created a considerable disturb- 
ance in Japan, as it involves the giving to Russia of a 
strong predominating influence in the Kingdom. 
Another significant fact is that in making the request 
the King of Korea set aside the counsel of a large 
majority of his Ministers and left the decision to the 
Minister of War, the one official who it is said was 
known to favor the proposition. It looks very much as 
if the Russian envoy had overreached the Japanese 
and Koreans alike. A number of the Japanese papers 
appear to think that the action will be disavowed in St. 
Petersburg, and it is suggested that Count Okuma, who 
is supposed to be anxious to show a strong foreign 
policy, should convince Count Muravieff that the terms 
of the Moscow Convention cannot safely and lightly be 
set aside. Meanwhile all the Japanese papers, native 
and foreign, regard the situation as very delicate, in- 
deed critical. 


Tue Hawaiian Minister of Foreign Affairs has an- 
nounced to Japan the definite refusal of his Govern- 
ment to recede from its position in regard to immi- 
grants, denying absolutely that there was any infraction 
of thetreaty involved in sending back those that were 
arrested. In response the Japanese Minister at Hono- 
lulu has made a formal visit to Mr. Cooper, and the 
report is spread, and generally believed, that Japan has 
reaffirmed her demands more peremptorily. It is said 
also that a second Japanese ship of war is on its way to 
Honolulu, and that orders have been issued to geta 
third ready. On every hand it appears that the rela- 
tions between the two Governments are seriously 
strained. Japanese officials repeatedly affirm that they 
have no intention of annexing the islands, and Count Ito, 
on his recent visit tothiscity, said that Japan would not 
accept them as a gift. They, however, declare that 
even if not absolutely contrary to the treaty, the action 
of the Hawaiian Government was high-handed and un- 
reasonable in its manner, and distinctly unfriendly. 
On the other hand, the Hawaiians affirm that the Jap- 
anese settlers, and especially those who were turned 
back, are almost exclusively men trained in the army, 
and that there are indications that they intend, as soon 
as.they become strong enough, to rise and overthrow 
the Government. The Japanese are very indignant 
with Mr. Cooper, for giving his answer to the Japanese 
Minister to the press before a copy was received by him. 
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The Doshisha University. 


THERE has been quite a change in the management of 
the Doshisha University in Japan, and at first it was 
thought that it indicated closer relations to the evan- 
gelical element in the Kumiai churches. That such 
will be the case is certainly to be hoped, but some 
facts seem to show that still more time must elapse 
before that can be brought about. The facts as we learn 
are as follows: 

After the death of Dr. Neesima, his successor in the 
school was Mr. H. Kosaki, who had been an earnest 
and faithful pastor in Tokio. He is believed to be an 
earnest Christian, but in school administration he seems 
to have come very much uhder the influence of Mr. 
Ukita, the dean of the college department, and the 
Christian tone of the institution seemed to the mission- 
ariesso much impaired that they felt constrained to 
sever their connection with the school last year. 

At the recent annual meeting of the trustees so much 
opposition was developed to Mr. Kosaki that he was 
constrained to resign, and his resignation was promptly 
followed by that of Mr. Ukita. Both have already 
moved away from the city. The change was as unex- 
pected to them, it is said, as to others. 

Thetrustees waited two weeks or more before pro- 
ceeding to the election of a néw president, and then 
fulfilled the general expectation by choosing Mr. Yokoi, 
who has just assumed office. 

Mr. Yokoi was one of the ‘‘ Kumamoto Band,’’ and 
at graduation his address was an English oration on 
the ‘‘ Secret of Paul’s Life.’’ His father was prominent 
in public affairs about the time of the Restoration and 
was assassinated in the street because of his pro- 
gressive views, on account of which he has been spoken 
of asa ‘‘ Christian martyr.’’ The son for some years 
went by the name of Isé, and after graduation went to a 
town gn the north coast of the island of Shikoku on a 
scanty salary. There he built up a large and flourish- 
ing church. Afterward he went to Tokio to work for 
students, and went to America to raise funds for a 
church building. In this he succeeded, largely through 
the help of Dr. Merriman; but in some way his faith 
became very much shaken, and he became one of the 
most radical leaders of the ‘* new theology ”’ (Japanese 
new theology). He afterward went to Yale ‘‘to get 
light,’’ and returned from there a yearago. As to his 
religious views little has been heard since his return; 
but the facts that he has been teaching in the Unitarian 
school, and has been planning to convert his church 
into an ‘‘ unsectarian ’’ lectureship (‘‘ unsectarian”’ is a 
very negative word in Japan) and go into Government 
service, are not altogether reassuring. A correspondent 
says: 


‘He will undoubtedly take up this new work with great 
energy, and he has some advantages for it, tho what his 
abilities are as an educationalist and administrator re- 
mains to be seen. Certainly no one desires to judge his 
administration in advance, and all will rejoice in any good 
he may do inthe school. At the same time, it is a simple 
fact that the change in the administration was ot made 
with any desire of bringing the school more into harmony 
with the ideals of its founders and its foreign friends, and 
that there is nothing in Mr. Yokoi’s recent attitude or work 
which gives any reason for such a hope. Money is needed 
for the plans which Mr. Yokoi has in view, and not un- 
likely appeals will be made to the people in America. If 
Americans choose to give money for endowing a school in 
the city where the Government is providing well-equipped 
schools of all grades up to the university, of course they 
have a perfect right to do so. But if they are asked to 
give on the ground that this is a distinctively Christian 
school it may be wise to exercise a little caution and wait to 
see what the new administration is going todo.” 





Tue Church of England missionary societies have 
always carried on their special work among the non- 
Christian populations. Some time ago the Church Mis 
sionary Society, especially in its work in Palestine, 
found itself drawn into work among the members of the 
Greek Church, and for this it was sharply criticised. 
The severe attacks upon Archbishop Plunkett and those 
who with him were interested in evangelistic work in 
Spain, are well remembered. The latest change 
is that of the South American Missionary Society. 
This was originally established purely for the Indians 
of South America, and its principal work was in Tierra 
del Fuego. As it extended its work, however, it came 
in contact with the British settlers and united some 
colonial work with its regular foreign missionary work. 
For some time it has found that demands were made 
upon the missionaries for evangelistic work among the 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking peoples. They have 
now felt compelled to organize that in a more systematic 
way, and naturally have met with the severe criticism 
of those who are opposed to any evangelistic work 
among Roman Catholics. The chairman at the recent 
annual meeting expressed the hope that the evangelistic 
work would always be kept strictly evangelistic and as 
little as possible controversial, the object being not so 
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much to detach the people from union with the Church 
of Rome as to lead them toa personal acceptance of 
Christ as their Savior and Master. Archdeacon Sin- 
clair, in reply, indorsed this, but emphasized very ear- 
nestly the darkness, superstition and absolute want of 
all that we understand by true religious feeling among 
the great populations of South America. It thus ap- 
pears that the South American Missionary Society has 
been compelled, as so many others have been, by the 
force of circumstances to enter upon evangelistic work 
in these communities. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for June 20th. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY.—RomANs 14: 10-21. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘It is good neither to eat flesh, nor 
to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth.”—Rom. 14: 21. 

NoTEes.—Among the Romans, to whom Paul was writ- 
ing, where both Jews and pagans were in the Church, 
the question of Jewish rules of eating and drinking was 
raised; and Paul took the side that these rules were 
abolished, but that the believer should yet not offend 
those who clung to them. ‘*Judge thy brother.’’— 
Addressed to the ‘‘weak’’ who condemned the “‘strong.”’ 
““Set at naught thy brother.’’—Addressed to the 
“‘strong’’ who could see no sense inthose who clung to 
Jewish rules.——‘‘/t is written.”’—Isa. 45:23. The quota- 
tion is fromthe Septuagint, which differs slightly from 
the Hebrew. The quotation is given to show that God 
is the judge, not man. “A stumbling-block.’’—The 
danger was that if the ‘‘strong’’ Christians jeered at 
tne scruples of the ‘‘ weak” they would be offend- 
ed and go back to Judaism. “7 know and am 
persuaded in the Lord Jesus.’’-—Through understanding 
of his spirit of teaching. ‘* Nothing is unclean.’’— 
Not even swine’s flesh, nor things offered to idols. 
‘*Your good be evil spoken of.’’—By your good under- 
standing of Christian liberty making quarrels and 























apostasy. —‘* Righteousness and peace.”’—A character 
pleasing to God and agreeable to men, as explained in 
the next clause. ‘* Overthrow not.’’—Better than 





** Destroy not.”’ The figure is of the overthrowing of 
a building which God has erected. ‘© Nor to drink 
wine.’’—The particular point of offense was in eating 
rather than drinking; unless it be in case of drinking 
wine offered to idols. But Paul combined both eating 
and drinking in vs. 17, and flesh and wine in vs. 21, so 
as to make the instruction as general as possible. 

Instruction.—Judging one’s brother is a sin of which 
we are now as likely to be guilty as were the old Ro- 
mans. Paul rebuked them for judging or condemning 
Christians who thought it right to do things which they 
could not conscientiously do, such as in eating and 
drinking. Because it would be a sin for us to enjoy 
certain pleasures, it does not follow that we must con- 
demn other Christians instructed differently from us, 
who think it right to play cards, go to the theater or 
drink wine. We must stand by our convictions, but not 
say that they are no Christians. 

Neither, if we think certain things are right which 
they think are wrong, must we say they are weak- 
minded, ignorant fanatics. Reformers are cften so set 
at nought. Strong temperance people are thus abused, 
and told they are weak and despicable. 

God is a just and a kind judge. He settles right and 
wrong. He rewards or punishes aright. If we would 
not try to assume his functions there would be fewer 
quarrels in the Church. 

The sin of judging others harshly may often be worse 
than the sin which they condemn in others. 

It is a serious sinto do anything which will lead oth- 
ers to give up their Christian faith. That is what is 
meant by making a brother to offend, or stumble, or 
fall. Thus, for example, a man may say he can drink 
intoxicating liquors safely, that it does not do him any 
harm, and that he has a perfect right todo it; and per- 
haps he would have if there were no danger that some 
one else might follow his example and not have strength 
to avoid being a drunkard. 

The danger of drinking intoxicating liquors is now 
very much greater than it was in Paul’s time, because the 
liquors are much stronger, being distilled. Wine or 
beer leads to whisky or brandy. 

No one needs, except for sickness, to drink alcoholic 
beverages. It is the better and safer way to abstain 
totally. The same thing is true of the use of tobacco. 
The great principle is enunciated in that wonderful 
seventeenth verse, which ought to have been the Golden 
Text. It is the deep purpose of the heart to please 
God which is essential, ‘‘ righteousness” of the soul, 
and not formal or ceremonial righteousness that is im- 
portant. Those who have this will also have 
they will not be quarrelsome. 

It is only toward the weak that we must restrain our 
liberty in doing what we think is right. The sharp 
critics are not in danger of being made tostumble, and 
they have no right to impose their scruples out of any 
tenderness to them. 
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The Sure Reliance. . 

Duty carries, and must carry its own reward; and 
therefore Scripture couples always promise with com- 
mand, even as blessing and condition are always 
united in nature. Thus our Lord yoked the two 
when he said to his disciples: ‘‘ Abide in me and I in 
you.” The figure is of the branch abiding in the 
vine, and thus having life and bearing fruit, but with- 
ering and dying if it is separated from its parent stock. 

There is here no contradiction of reasonable inde- 
pendence. But there is no complete independence in 
this world. We may thin out the plants we sow in 
the garden, so that each plant may be alone; or we 
may want an oak tree to grow apart that it may have 
room to grow broad and high, and be strong to resist 
every blast of heaven; but plant or tree does not grow 
alone. It rests on the ground, its roots grasp the 
rocky foundations of the earth; it draws its food from 
fertile showers and rich soil, and is nourished by sun- 
warmth and air. The oak, as well as the climbing 
vine, is dependent, and is supported by all the forces 
of Nature, and it abides in Nature’s strength. 

If we tella child to be self-reliant, we yet never im- 
agine that it must be cast off from all shelter and 
protection and support. We do not think the child 
too crowded when it nestles in its mother’s arms. 
The father leads it by the hand and cares for it. 
He sends it to teachers who must direct and develop 
its powers. The child grows because it is not inde- 
pendent, but abides in the strength of its parents and 
of a fostering society. The Russian Minister in Con- 
stantinople does not stand and urge and threaten in 
his own strength; he abides in the strength of the 
great Empire which sent him. The President of the 
United States is not strong in himself, not independ- 
ently, but only as long as he abides in the power- of 
the Constitution of his country. 

The branch must abide in the vine, the oak in the 
soil, the child in its parents, the President in the laws 
of his nation, the believer in Christ. To abide in 
Christ is to rest one’s hope in infinite strength, and 
to draw one’s life out of infinite goodness, and love. 
Christ is the perfection, the teacher and the exam- 
ple of ail goodness,the source and giver of eternal life, 
_ the power of God urto salvation. 

One who abides in Christ obeys him. ‘He that 
keepeth my commandment shall abide in me,’’ and 
that commandment is that we love one another, as he 
says in the immediate connection. Thus. abiding in 
Christ will secure a character, a beauty and a gra- 
ciousness like Christ’s. The branch abiding in the 





vine will bear fruit like the vine. 
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Not only will such abiding give a beautiful charac- 
ter; it will give such peace as nothing else can give. 
To abide in Christ is to abide in infinite strength; it 
is to abide under the shadow of the Almighty. It is 
to fear no change, no trial, no sorrow, because one 
enters every dark way led by a strong hand that will 
not let one go. Sorrow, loss, death, cannot destroy 
the lasting peace of one whose heart is thus stayed 
on God. 

Nature says to the seed, Abide in me. It does so, 
and it does not die, but lives and grows. It sends 
out root and leaf. On it are expended all the forces 
of sun and air and earth andsea. It grows after its 
own kind—rose, or maize, or wheat, or oak. The 
ocean endows its leaves with its own green; the blue 
of the sky drops down into its blossoms; the earth 
fills its veins from her own exhaustless currents; the 
sun swells and sweetens its fruits. Its abiding has 
been repaid with all the wealth it can receive. ‘<All 
things are yours,’’ says the Word of God, to the soul 
that abides in Christ, whether this world or the next, 
whether life or death, whether things present or 
things tocome. All that is inthe vine goes out into 
the branches. It is a sweet command which John 
gives to the believer—for abiding and believing are the 
same—‘‘ And now, little children abidein him; that 
when he shall appear, we may have confidence, and 
not be ashamed of hiscoming.’’ What David said to 
Abiathar, Jesus says tothe soul that comes to him for 
shelter: ‘‘ Abide with me, fear not; for he that seek- 
eth my life seeketh thy life; but with me thou shalt 
be in safeguard.”’ 


The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


No note of discouragement at the rejection of the 
Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty comes from the 
conference at Lake Mohonk. On the contrary, the 
first sentence of the platform is a declaration of the 
‘unprecedented progress of the cause’’ during the 
year. A great deal of disappointment was expressed 
over the rejection of the treaty; but it was unani- 
mously agreed that the position of the cause to-day is 
far in advance of thatof a year ago. The negotiation 
of the treaty and its almost immediate publication 
resulted in a thorough public discussion of it, and 
people were instructed in the principles which under- 
lie arbitration and led to reflect upon the superiority 
of reason over physical force. The hearty approval 
given to the treaty by the general public shows that 
the cause has taken strong hold on the public mind 
and the public conscience, and ex-Senator Edmunds, 
who presided over the Mohonk Conference, and other 
eminent advocates of arbitration, agreed that the re- 
jection of the treaty is only an incidental check. The 
principle itself has become firmly rooted and grounded 
and will again find expression in a convention be- 
tween the United States and England which the Sen- 
ate will approve. 

‘The voice of the Conference was strongly in favor 
of acampaign ot education. The need of further and 
deeper instruction of the people was recognized, and 
the co-operation of all who have influence on the pub- 
lic mind and conscience was invited. The platform 
adopted was a conservative and very reasonable one. 
It is soshort that we can give it very nearly in full, 
The chief part of it is as follows: 

‘* We deplore the temporary check to the cause by the 
failure of the Senate to ratify the proposed treaty with 
England; but we recall the majority of the Senate in its 
favor, large, tho less than the necessary two-thirds, 
and we believe that while the small minority honestly 
opposed it, their reasons were not such as to command 
permanent support. The overwhelming majority of the 
country should only be stimulated by this temporary 
failure to more zealous activity, urging our Executive 
to renew the treaty, with such modifications, if any, as 
may be approved in the light of the recent study of the 
subject by the Senate. Ourcountry should also makea 
similar treaty with France, Germany, Austria, Belgium 
and Switzerland, whose Parliaments have taken action 
in favor of a permanent system of arbitration between 
civilized nations, and with all other countries which 
may take similar action. We look forward hopefully to 
the creation in some form of an ‘international court, al- 
ways open for the settlement of differences which diplo- 
macy may fail to adjust, to which court any nation may 
resort.” 

The thanks of the Conference are given to ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland and Mr. Olney and Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote for their eminent services to the cause, and to 
President McKinley and Secretary Sherman for their 
hearty support of it. j 

Evidently the spirit of wisdom guided those who 
formulated the principles of the Conference. There 
were some present who thought that the rejected 
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Treaty ought to be laid aside and no effort made to 
resuscitate it or to have a similar treaty negotiated. 
The plan elaborated by the New York Bar Associa- 
tion was brought forward, and it had ardent advo- 
cates, who believed that it was a simpler and in 
every way a better plan. It simply proposes the or- 
ganization of an international court of representa- 
tives of nine nations, including the United States, 
England, France and other European countries, the 
court to be established on the voluntary plan, and to 
open its doors to the nations and say: ‘‘ Here is acourt 
of international justice. Come one, come all. If you 
have any cases to present we will hear them and give 
you justice.’’ For such a court notreaty is required, 
tho it would expect its cases as the result of treaties, 
and its decisions would be only advisory, not 
authoritative. Perhaps the time will come when such 
a court will be established. It did not seem to the 
majority of the Mohonk Conference that the nations 
are yet ready for it. : 

The plan which has been worked out by two such 
eminent statesmen as Secretary Olney and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, which had been approved by the Admin- 
istrations of the United States and England, which 
had secured the warm indorsement of the press of the 
two countries, which had been supported by President 
McKinley of the new Administration and had only 
failed in the Senate by a few votes, seemed more 
practicable than any other plan, altho the Conference 
wisely refrained from saying that this one plan should 
be adopted to the exclusion of all others. Nor was the 
Conference willing to say that the project of a treaty 
with England was at present hopeless, and that we 
should turn to France, Switzerland and other coun- 
tries in preference. It recognized the great fact that 
English and American institutions are at many points 
identical, that we have the same blood and the same 
language, and that the defeat is but a temporary one 
which does not represent the feelings and desires of 
the people of either country. Let negotiations be 
opened, if possible, with France and Switzerland, 
Denmark and other countries, which have declared 
in favor of arbitration as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes, but let not the effort to bring England 
and the United States into accord on this question be 
given up. Weare sure that this is a wise policy; and 
we trust that long before the present Administration 
at Washington shall have ended its term of office a 
new treaty will be negotiated on the lines of the re- 
jected treaty, with such changes as the discussions in 
the Senate indicate as wise and necessary. 

In the meantime it is important that the public 
should not be allowed to lose sight of the principle. 
We believe that every opportunity should be used to, 
promote the interest of the cause and to educate the: 
public in sound sentiments concerning it. Mr. Smiley,, 
the proprietor of Lake Mohonk House, where three- 
of these arbitration conferences have been held, an-. 
nounced that he was in no wise discouraged and had! 
no idea of giving up the struggle. These conferences: 
would go on fora hundred years, if necessary, and! 
if in the meantime he himself was called hence, the: 
burden would be laid upon his heirs to keep them: 
up. Thatis the spirit in which the friends of arbitra-- 
tion should face the future. There can be no such 
thing as fail with so strong a cause, if only there is a 
persistent determination to succeed. 


The Ohio Lynching. 

WE are somewhat hardened to the occurrence o 
lynchings in some of the Southern States; but such 
an occurrence in the State of Ohio, while not un- 
precedented, is so far out of the usual habit of that 
well-ordered State that it excites indignation as well 
as horror. A Negro, guilty of an atrocious crime, 
was arrested on Wednesday of last week. The Grand 
Jury, at a special sitting, found an indictment against 
him. The trial was held immediately; he pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, the extreme penalty of the law, all on the next 
day. He was taken back to the county jail, because 
the mob made it dangerous to carry him to the depot 
to be transferred to the penitentiary at Columbus. 
The local militia was called out to protect him, to- 
gether with a sheriff's posse. During the night the 
mob attacked the jail. The militia company, under 
orders, fired upon them, and killed two men and 
wounded several others. The sheriff telegraphed to 
the Governor at Columbus, only forty miles off, for 
more military aid. A company was sent, but the 
Mayor addressed the crowd, told the soldiers that 
their services were not wanted, and sent them back to 
the station. Then the mob again attacked the jail, 
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The sheriff gave them the keys. They took the 
criminal from the cell, and Friday morning after 
seven o'clock, in full daylight and undisguised, they 
hanged him. 

On the same day at Fairfax, Va., a colored man, 
convicted of the same offense after three trials in as 
many days, suffered the legal penalty of his crime by 
hanging. There was no demonstration of violence 
on the part of the crowd. 

These two facts, reported in adjoining columns of 
the same evening paper, so far as their indications 
are of value, would show that Ohio is a State whose 
people have not passed out of barbarism, while Vir- 
ginia isa State whose inhabitants are civilized. There 
are some sad features about this case of lynching in 
Ohio, and one of them is that it did not occur in the 
southern portion of the State, where Southern influ- 
ences might be supposed to prevail, but in its 
very center, scarce forty miles west of the capital, 
among a supposably Christian people. Urbana hasa 
strong Presbyterian church with nearly six hundred 
members, and doubtless other denominations are 
strongly represented. The people have been taught 
in the churches and in the public schools. The 
county gives a thousand Republican majority. 
They belong to a State which is supposed to 
know the obligations of civil government and 
which is the mother of Presidents—a State which 
is peculiarly rich in colleges and universities. Judg- 
ing fiom the names of the men in the mob who were 
shot they were not of foreign extraction, but Ameri- 
cans. While it is agreeable to know that the sheriff 
and militia were at first ready to dotheir duty, and 
knew how to do their duty, and did it with suitable 
vigor at first and with perfect success, and while it is 
clear that had they been willing to continue as they 
began they might have protected their prisoner from 
violence, yet having begun well a weakness of will hin- 
dered them that they should not obey the laws under 
which they were appointed. They became the accom- 
plices of the mob; and the sheriff, not having stood 
up to his duty, has nothing to do but to run away and 
hide. He has not the protection of a good conscience 
or of faithful continuance in well ‘doing. Nor does 
the mayor appear to have been without blame. It was 
his duty to keep the militia sent by the Governor un- 
til the crowd was dispersed and the culprit had been 
sent to Columbus. He did not possess the strength of 
character necessary to maintain what was right in a 
serious emergency. 

It may be said that rape is punishable by death 
in Virginia, and only by imprisonmert for twenty 
years in Ohio, and that the people believed that 
the punishment was not adequate to the crime. 
But it was the decision of the State of Ohio that it 
was the proper punishment; and, horrible as the 
crime was, the peopie had no right to invade the 
sacred precincts of the law and take a prisoner from 
the custody of the courts. It was a treasonably vio- 
lent act against the authority of the State itself, real- 
ly an act of insurrection, if not of war. We are as- 
tonished that there were not enough Christian people 
in Urbana to prevent this disgrace and to protect 
even the veriest villain when under the egis of law. 
The shame of Urbana is the shame of the whole State 
of Ohio, and will not soon be wiped out. 

Now, what will be the next step? Will the great 
State of Ohio vindicate insulted law? It ought not 
to be hard to find out who were the ringleaders ot 
the mob. 





Spain and Cuba. 

THE Cabinet crisis in Spain, from which a change 
of Ministry, with a consequent change in policy, was 
hoped, has passed without result. The condition of 
things in Cuba is so bad that almost any change 
would be an improvement. It is hard to see how it 
could be worse. Nobody expects war to be conducted 
without carnage and ruin, and between the best of 
nations it is likely to be attended by incidental inhu- 
manities. But the war in Cuba is no ordinary war. 
It isa fierce guerrilla contest, where few prisoners are 
taken and where noncombatants are sometimes in 
more danger than those under arms. Every week 
come reports of some hospital attacked and the sick 
and wounded massacred; or suspected facéficos put to 
the machete with savage disregard of age or sex or 
condition; while the ruin of valuable property goes on 
without cessation. It is altogether a barbarous, 
wicked warfare, and the worst of it is, there is no 
sign that the end is at hand. 

The downfall of the Canovas Ministry was welcomed 
because it gave us hope that a Liberal Administration 
would propose a new policy. Its first act would be 
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the recall of the brutal and unsuccessful Weyler, and 
the immediate introduction of real and radical reforms 
in the government of Cuba. Sagasta might not be 
willing to receive propositions from the United States 
looking to the independence or autonomy of Cuba, for 
Spanish pride is much too sensitive to brook anything 
like interference on our part; but we might have had 
an opportunity to assist Spain with our good offices 
in securing a peace entirely honorable to Spain and 
beneficial to Cuba. This hope is for the present dis- 
appointed. 

Sefior Canovas has managed to get out of a diffi- 
cult dilemma very skilfully. Getting all that was ab- 
solutely necessary from the Cortes, he had both 
houses adjourned. Immediately after the adjourn- 
ment, with the danger of a parliamentary crisis re- 
moved, he offered his resignation to the Queen Re- 
gent, surethat his interests were safe in her hands. 
He thus indicated to the masses his willingness-to lay 
aside the responsibilities of office, and leave the sover- 
eign power free to call another man to office. The 
Queen gave him what Parliament might have re- 
fused—a mark of confidence—and restoration to full 
ministerial authority, with no conditions, as far as 
it appears. Sagasta was ready to take office, but 
evidently not on terms satistactory to the Queen. The 
result is absurd; but then absurd things seem to be 
the order in Madrid. Spain is well called the ‘land 
of vice versd.”’ 

We wish we could believe that Premier Canovas 
is satisfied that the war is a failure, and that it can 
never bring about pacification. He is said to be con- 
vinced that this is so, and that genuine reforms must 
be conceded. Ifthat is so, why has he done nothing 
to make effective the decree of last February? He 
caused reforms to be proclaimed; but so far the elab- 
orate system is a dead letter. He has done nothing 
whatever to put it in force and show the Cubans that 
for once the Government means what it says. Gen- 
eral Weyler has been given every reasonable chance, 
and has not been able to pacify even the province in 
which his capital and his headquarters are situated. 
Spain has been demanding his recall. Perhaps 
Canovas will now listen to this demand, and send out 
Gen. Martinez Campos as his successor. If he should 
come on a peace rather than a war errand, perhaps he 
would have some chances of success. 

The world is sick of the barbarous conflict, and 
longs for the end. Perhaps with the return of Mr. 
Calhoun, President McKinley’s special Commissioner, 
our Government may have a practical solution to 
offer. If so, it will earn the thanks of suffering man- 
kind. 


Herr Richter’s Arraignment of the 
Emperor. 


THERE have been, of late, ominous expressions of 
dissatisfaction with the wordsand acts of the German 
Emperor. At a late review of the troops the people 
failed to cheer him, the Empress got frightened, and 
the review was cut short. Many are the smothered 
curses which the multiplied prosecutions for petty 
treason have called out. The proposed laws, limiting 
the freedom of the people to meet and discuss public 
affairs, have made the people very angry. And now 
the collapse of the trial of the chief of secret police, 
with its unsavory revelations of its contemptible 
methods, has increased the bitterness of feeling. We 
are not surprised that all this has given occasion to 
veiled criticism of the Crown, but we are surprised 
and greatly pleased that Herr Richter, leader of the 
Radicals, dared to speak so plainly even under the 
protection of his rights in the Imperial Diet. 

Herr Richter declared that he was no Republican; 
he believed in a monarchy for Germany, but it was 
strong ‘‘ because the glory of monarchs of real im- 
portance and merit is reflected upon their posterity at 
the present day.’’ This is more than a covert denial 
that the present Emperor himself sheds any glory on 
the crown he has inherited. He called attention to 
the fact that the imperial dignity in Germany is no 
older than the Reichstag, and has no rights of pre- 
cedence. The vigorous statement, following the 
arraignment of the Ministers of the Crown as ‘pliant 
and puny courtiers.’’ mere ‘‘tools,’’ ‘‘who adopt 
every view recommended from higher quarters,’’ that 
is from the Emperor, was received with a storm of 
cheers from the members of the House and the gal- 
leries. There is serious meaning in such a scene. It 
bodes no good for William II. 

Most ominous of all is the fact that a Conservative 
speaker had declared that the fund of loyalty to the 
crown had suffered a serious diminution since the 
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death of the Emperor Frederick, and Herr Richter 
accepted and supported the statement from his Lib- 
eral point of view. The two agreed, not wholly in 
their reasons, but yet in attributing the fact largely to 
the policy of the present Emperor. This is not, said 
Herr Richter, due to the growth of the Social Dem- 
ocracy, but to causes which could not be plainly men- 
tioned, but which he indicated plainly enough as the 
treatment of the people by the Emperor. These 
occurrences, he says, provoke criticism, not only 
among plain citizens, but among officers in civil life 
and inthe army. Such a statement is really porten- 
tous; but it would be an impeachment of the man- 


‘-hood of the German people if they could endure with 


any patience the repressive policy which make Ger- 
many the land of prohibitions, in which men dare 
not speak their mind on political topics. Herr 
Richter touched the quick when he said: 


‘*Germany is a land of constitutional monarchy. But 
as for the program sic volo, sic jubeo and regis voluntas 
suprema lex, it may still be possible for a time to govern 
in accordance with it in Russia. The German nation 
cannot be permanently governed on such principles.” 


But it is on such principles that William II is trying 
to rule, and the danger is that something will break, 
as happened in 1848. Fortunately some pawer yet 
rests with the people, and the influence of this speech, 
enthusiastically applauded by a majority of the as- 
sembly, and distributed everywhere among the people, 
will not be reassuring to the Emperor at the next 
election. There is in Germany a deep rumble of dis- 
content. It is restrained from full expression by 
police and army, but it cannot be restrained forever. 
Tyranny breeds Republicanism if it does not breed 
Socialism. 

THE world may not be growing worse. We do not be- 
lieve it is; but Dr. Huntingfon, the rector of Grace 
Church, in this city, was right in his baccalaureate ser- 
mon preached to the graduates of Columbia University 
from the text: ‘‘ Wherefore take unto you the whole ar- 
mor of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and, having done all, tostand.’’ He told them that 
it was a capital calamity that the young mena who are 
going out from the opened gates of our universities this 
summer see confronting them the spectacle of evil trium- 
phant. They see that it is an ‘‘evil day’’ in which the 
most successful of all the sovereign powers of the world 
during the past year is the Turk; and they hear the 
Grand Vizier saying to the Sultan: *‘I implore Your 
Majesty, for the sake of your victorious ancestors, to 
retain Thessaly. During your glorious reign there 
have been several questions which Europe has laid 
stress upon, and upon which you refused to be dictated 
to—such as the Armenian question and others. What 
The Grand 
The Sultan did gain the victory, and 


was the result? You gained the victory.’’ 
Vizier is right. 
Christian Europe, as Dr. Huntington well says, has been 
walking silent and abashed at Abdul's chariot wheels. 
Are we then to worship success and might and the 
larger battalions, and to hold that right is a negligible 
quantity when we are weighing the scales of conduct? 
There is a danger that the materialistic philosophy of 
life may this year teach that lesson; but it isa false 
lesson; itis a lesson which insects might learn that live 
but for a day, but it is not the lesson which a true phi- 
losophy of life teaches. An obstruction may swerve the 
tide out of its real course for a little space or a little 
time, but the eternal heavens move on in their regular 
course and the tide pursues it great way, and righteous- 
ness shall rule and the triumph of Abdul will be short. 


WHEN the Presbyterian General Assembly ordered 
the Board of Home Missions to employ but one secre- 
tary with the aid of such subordinates as he needed, it 
had the appearance of a pretty radical step in economy 
and one which must be seriously considered by other 
benevolent boards. But it must be remembered that 
this action was taken in view of what was called the In- 
diana Plan. The Synod of Indiana and some other syn- 
ods do their own work of collecting for home missions, 
spend the money themselves in their own States, without 


giving the Board any trouble, and then send onto the’ 


Board the surplus; and it is proposed to extend this 
method, which has had a good deal of success, it being 
a sort of ecclesiastical home rule. The Congregation- 
alists follow the same plan in part through their auxil- 
iary home missionary societies. Thus the Massachu- 
setts Congregationalists do all their own work of collec- 
tion and distribution, and send in lump sums the bal- 
ance of what they receive by gift or legacy to the 
national society. The extension of this method by a 
society. whose only business it is to pay the salaries of 
home missionaries of course reduces the work of the 
central office, and so we presume that the Congrega- 
al Home Missionary Society will not fill the vacancy 
caused by. the lamented death of Dr. Kincaid. The 
conditions are quite different in societies in which it is 
impossible to apply such a method of home rule. 
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AN extraordinary illustration of the infelicity of being 
compelled to take one’s faith on ecclesiastical authority, 
is found in a decision by the Holy Inquisition at Rome, 
given as late as January 13th, of this year, in answer 
to the question ‘‘ Whether it can safely be denied, or 
can be allowed to be considered an open question, that 
the passage ini John 5: 7,‘ For there are three who 
bear witness in Heaven, the Father, the Word and the 
Holy Ghost; and these three are one,’ is genuine.’ 
Their Eminences, the Cardinal General Inquisitors, 
whose duty it is to protect the Church “‘ contra hereticam 
pravitatem,”” made a summary decision after careful 
examination, omnibus diligentissimovexamine perpensis,” 
in the single word, ‘‘Negative.’’ No reason is given, but 
it iseasy to guess that the reason is that the standard 
Bible of the Roman Catholic Church is the Latin Vul- 
gate, and not the original Greek and Hebrew; and this 
absurd putting of a translation in the place of the origi- 
nal leads to many absurdities of which this decision is 
one. When Erasmus first printed the Greek Testament 
he was blamed for not putting in this passage, and he 
rashly promised that he would do it in another edition 

if a single Greek manuscript could be found which con- 
tained it. Some one found a Greek manuscript of that 
very century, in which the passage had been translated 
from the Vulgate, and Erasmus kept his promise; but 
to this day not a manuscript has been found which con- 
tains it, except as it has been translated at a similarly 
late period from the Latin. The Revised Version gives 
it corréctly: ‘‘ For there are three that bear witness, 
the Spirit and the water and the blood, and the three 
agree inone.”’ A Church which is self-chained to its 
old errors labors under a sad disadvantage. 


In answer to a troubled young minister who asks 
whether his inclination to accept some of the results of 
the Higher Criticism should oblige him to leave the 
Methodist ministry, the Central Christian Advocate gives 
some instruction, which is not only profitable for those 
in other denominations, but indicates the general con- 
clusion which is being reached. It says: 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church has never made any 

declaration in regard to Higher Criticism which would 
make it at all questionable for a man to remain in her min- 
istry who believes that some of its conclusions are true. 
The theories in question are studied in our schools of the- 
ology, and some of the professors in these schools are un- 
derstood to have taken advanced ground in regard to them. 
It should be understood that there is large room for liberty 
in our denomination in regard to these things. As long as 
a man is wholly loyal to Jesus Christ; as long as he leads 
a devout life, and seeks to re-embody the spirit of the Mas- 
ter in his own character; as long as he believes in the deity 
and the atoning sacrifice of our Lord, in the ministry of 
the Holy Spirit, in the new birth, and in the divine author- 
ity of the Word, we know of no doctrinal reasons why he 
should abandon his place as a Methodist preacher because 
he inclines to accept some of the assured results of Higher 
Criticism.” 
We may add that he would be presumably unfit to bea 
preacher in any denomination if he refused to accept 
the ‘‘ assured results’’ of any sort of criticism. Of 
course this does not imply that a Higher Criticism whose 
reason is hostility to revelation and the supernatural in 
the life and resutrection of our Lord, has any place in 
a Christian Church. 


THE Catholic papers which were not hoaxed by Leo 
Taxil and his stories of Devil worship are now rub- 
bing it into their contemporaries that were ascredulous 
as the A. P. A.’s, They quote Cicero by way of con- 
solation: 


“ Credulitas error est magis quam culpa, et quidem in opti- 
mi cujusque mentem facillime irrepit”’ (“ Credulity is rather 
a weakness than a fault, and very easily deceives the best 
of people ’’), 


But St. Augustine was of different opinion. He says: 


“ Credulitas,a qua creduli nominantur, vitium quoddam 
videtur esse’ (‘‘ Credulity, from which the credulous get 
their name, appears to be something of a fault ’’). 

And St. Jerome: ; 

“‘ Levitas in credendo levem denotat mentem” (‘ Lightness 
in believing indicates a light mind ’’). 

To which, by way of consolation again, we add Milton’s 
apology for Uriel when deceived by Satan in the guise 
ofa modest angel: 

“ For neither man nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his permissive will, through Heaven and earth; 
And oft, tho wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 

At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 

Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems.”’ 


As we understand it, on June 1st, the House of Rep- 
resentatives approved the report of the Conference 
Committee, as the Senate had already done, and, there- 
fore, eleven of the thirteen reservations proclaimed by 
President Cleveland, February 22d, are suspended for 
eight months. This means that any one can go in and 


locate where he pleases, and cut as much timber as he 
wants, and then, unless some other law is passed in the 
meantime to defeat the measure more certainly, these 
eleven reserves, or what is left of them, will be set 
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apart and saved from sale and entry. Of course, when 
Congress adopted this report they thought they were 
doing it for the poor people who were living in the re- 
serves, so that they would have a chance to perfect 
their titles, etc.; but whether they meant it or not, it is 
really in the interests of the big mining and lumber 
corporations, which are cutting off the timber from 
Government land by the square mile. If the reader will 
take the trouble to look at the Congressional Record for 
June ist, he will see that some of the Western members 
are opposed to this amendment; that is, there is no 


such unanimity of sentiment against resérvations in the - 


West, as Senator Pettigrew and his friends would have 
us think. What we should insist upon is: (1) That the 
forests on the public domain do not belong to the people 
of those States, they do not belong to the lumbermen, 
they do not belong to the miners, but they belong to all 
the people of the United States; (2) no ordinary politi 
cal service has been able to protect the forests, and 
probably never will be able; (3) good forestry needs so 
much technical skill and persistence of effort that noth- 
ing but organization as long lived as the army will suf- 
fice to protect them. It seems to usa great misfortune 
that, in the face of the report made by men appointed 
by the Government to study the matter, Congress should 
put a rider on an appropriation bill which practically 
nullifies President Cleveland’s action and forestalls any 
wise legislation for the future. 





THE reader will be indebted to Mr. North for a new 
and enlightening series of unpublished letters of the 
Poet Shelley, of which we give only the beginning this 
week. They are addressed, in large part,to his pub- 
lisher, and will contain some interesting critical and 
biographical matter that will be a welcome addition to 
the valued ‘‘ Shelleyana.’’ The world seems to have set- 
tled that Shelley was one of the great poets of his age; 
and we sometimes think that the danger is that he will 
be overvalued. His fame has been steadily rising. It 
is a fact hardly credible that when Browning was a 
youth, not yet known as a poet, he could find a copy of 
the poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley in only one shop in 
London. Now edition after edition appears, and to 
admire Shelley is so much a test of one’s poetical taste 
that it is hardly safe to criticise his verse; and even the 
moralists keep silent, lest they interfere with the har- 
mony of the chorus of praise. Certainly for exquisite 
poetic imagery, for ethereal imagination, no poet can 
surpass him. But we do not go to Shelley for a true 
philosophy of life, nor even for a distinct enunciation 
of any deep thought. His poetry lacks the interest 
which comes from understanding of and sympathy with 
the loves and sorrows and fears and hopes of humanity. 
He seems to dwell in a realm of sylphs and skies and to 
speak the rhetoric of the clouds—but so entrancingly ! 
These letters introduce us to the human, and the far 
from perfect Shelley of real life rather than of Parnas- 
sus. 





THE first President of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Penn., was Charles Nisbet, D.D., who was called in 
1785 to the position which he held until his death in 
1804. A very curious letter from President Nisbet has 
lately come into the possession of the New York Public 
Library. He wrote it at Carlisle in 1790, to Charles 
Wallace, of Edinburgh, and his pessimism in reference 
to the condition of things which, after five years, he finds 
in this country quite discounts the discouragement of 
the bluest of our critics. He says this country has 
nothing like Scotland ‘‘ except that the people here do 
not walk with their feet uppermost, but everything else 
as contrary as possible.”’ Friendship, he says, is at alow 
ebb as well as religion, and there are more hypocrites in 
friendship than in religion, because few people profess 
to have any religion. There are nomen of learning or 
taste, and of religious people the fewest of all. He 
‘‘cannot hear of a man who is rich enough to pay his 
debts or to keep his engagements ’”’; no degree of vice 
makes a man infamous, nor will any degree of virtue 
procure any respect; in the churches ‘‘every one 


preaches what he pleases, and if he _ speaks 
loud enough, and does net meddle with moral- 
ity, his hearers will bear with him, at least 


until they have got three or four years of salary 
in his debt.’’ Infidels are much more numerous than 
all other sects taken together. He preaches every Sab- 
bath, but ‘‘ preaching is a very uncomfortable business 
here, where there are so few who read their Bible or 
pray in their families.’’ There are few that attend any 
place of worship, and most of them attend merely for 
entertainment, and are apt to goin and out like children 
in time of sermon. The Methodists are making con- 
verts, but they are very ignorant and make children 
pray in their assemblies and license preachers of six- 
teen yearsof age. Oneof their more successful methods 
is ‘‘to bring young women from a distance who have 
been fréquently converted before, and who fall down at 
a private signal given by the minister, after which their 
example is followed by sundry others.”” The patriot- 
ism of the people he finds to be as poor as their relig- 
ion. He fears that the country ‘‘ has not sense to gov- 
ern itself.’’ ‘‘ The public men here are a set of mean 
rogues generally, who mind nothing about vice and 
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riot, and please the people so that they may live at their 
expense; but they have no knowledge, virtue or public 
spirit.” Things were in a very bad way or Dr. Nisbet 
had the dyspepsia. 


....The committee which recently waited upon the 
President to urge Dr. Harris’s retention as Commis- 
sioner of Education gave impressive expression to 
what appears to be a unanimous sentiment. The com- 
mittee was headed by the Hon. Charles Skinner, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in New York, and Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, and 
bore testimonials from fifteen representative educators, 
including university presidents and superintendents of 
State and city systems throughout the country. The 
consensus of opinion is well indicated by the indorse- 
ment of Dr. Eliot, who wrote as follows: 


“Dr. Harris is the best qualified person for the office in 
the United States, by reason of his natural capacity, his 
studies and training and his experience. The reports 
which he has published are far the best that have ever pro- 
ceeded from the Bureau of Education, and through his ex- 
traordinary industry and very intelligent supervision they 
have been issued with a rapidity and promptness never be- 
fore attained.” 

Such a position ought not to be regarded as atall a 
political one. 


....Commander Booth-Tucker calls our attention to 
the fact that he was convicted on an indictment charg- 
ing him with keeping ‘ta common, ill-governed, dis- 
orderly house,” and asks whether we wish to be under- 
stood, in our defense of the verdict, as approving the 
attempt of the law to brand a Salvation Army hall asa 
‘‘disorderly house.” It is true that this term has gen- 
erally a bad meaning; but it is a legal phrase covering 
violations of the statutes for the conservation of the 
peace of neighborhoods, and it does not mean in the 
Booth-Tucker case anything more than disturbance of 
the peace by loud noises at late hours. He says in his 
note to us that he dispensed with the drum and brass 
band at the last all-night service. It ought to be easy 
so to conduct this service, which is only occasional, we 
believe, so as not to annoy the neighbors. 


....We have a word of protest to offer against the 
statement made in a discussion of the Whitsitt case in 
The Texas Baptist Standard, and copied into other Bap- 
tist papers, that THE INDEPENDENT is ‘‘ a pedobaptist 
journal.’’ So faras we know, THE INDEPENDENT, dur- 
ing the nearly forty years of its history as an unde- 
nominational paper, has never opposed the Baptist doc- 
trine as to infant baptism. We are called to no such 
duty, any more than we are called to oppose the other 
Baptist doctrine of independent churches, or the Epis- 
copal doctrine of the three orders of the ministry. In 
writing for THE INDEPENDENT on Baptist history Pro- 
fessor Whitsitt was not going to an anti-Baptist paper, 
any more than Dr. Dexter, under similar circumstances, 
would have been writing for an anti-Congregational 
paper. THE INDEPENDENT is the friend, adviser and 
critic of all denominations. 


....A newspaper in the Armenian language is printed 
with difficulty in the Turkish Empire. Among the 
words which must not appear on pain of confiscation 
and suppression are such as Armenia, liberty, persecu- 
tion and regeneration. No news of massacre or disorder 
can be printed nor the most indirect allusion made to 
them; nor can any poetry be printed. Exactly why the 
Turkish Government hates Armenian poetry is not clear. 
The Government bulletins, whatever they are, must be 
printed. In the Armenian region there are Turkish 
official sheets printed at the principal capitals, and the 
style of them will be seen from a letter from Arjesh, in 
the paper published in Van, running in this fashion: 

“‘On the fifteenth of this montha strong earthquake took 
place in the village of Ekmal, but thanks to the sub-Gov- 
ernor it did no harm.” 


....It is announced, perhaps truly this time, that the 
Ottoman Government has withdrawn its objection to 
receiving President Angell as Minister to Turkey. 
Minister Terrell, sothe report states, has assured the 
Porte that while it is true that Mr. Angell is a Congre- 
gationalist, yet it is not true that the Congregational- 
ists are a religio-political society, something like the 
Jesuits, whose object is to overthrow the Turkish Em- 
pire. An Irishman, on seeing the antics of a Salvation 
Army corps, said to his companion, ‘‘ This bates the 
Divil’’; and the apt reply was, ‘* That’s the intintion.”’ 
Congregationalists have a similar intention, and the 
works of the Devil in Turkey are not excluded from 
their purpose. e 


....The device which Mr. Frank Wood, a Boston 
printer, gave the other evening to the Boston Congre- 
gational Club for abolishing the reptile press, was to 
take away its advertising patronage. He would say: 
Do not read such papers; do not advertise inthem. If 
he had the ear of all the public as he had that of his 
hearers, the task would be easy. But we suspect that 
there are both readers and advertisers that want the 
evil as well as the good. Such papers should be left 
for them to support. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
General Synod Reformed (Dutch) Church. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 


Tue General Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
in America commenced its ninety-first regular session in 
the Reformed Church at Asbury Park, N. J., Peter 
Stryker, D.D., Pastor,on Wednesday, June 2d, 1897. 
John Bodine Thompson, D.D., the retiring President, 
preached the annual sermon. Whenever we listen to 
this scholarly thinker and preacher we look for some 
striking theme with able and original treatment, and 
are not disappointed. Taking for his text John 14: 16 
and 26, his topic was ‘‘ The other Paraclete.” The in- 
troduction asserted that the doctrine of the Father and 
the Son has had. due development, but that such de- 
velopment the doctrine of the Divine Spirit still awaits; 
and that this is now the great need of the waiting. long- 
ing, yearning Church of Christ. The discourse showed 
that the universal energy in the universe can be only 
the energy of the Spirit of God, the Breath of God, as 
it is called in the Old Testament, and that the Spirit of 
Jehovah orthe Breath of Jehovah, means the Divine 
Influence upon persons; the former implying the im- 
manence and the latter the transcendence of Deity. 
‘* Paraclete ’’ was said to mean Advocate; and the biblical 
Paraclete to be the Representative and Helper, not 
only of the government, but also of the person on trial, 
like the Roman pretor and like our Judge-Advocate 
in military affairs. 

Jesus was the first Paraclete, constituted such by the 
assumption of a human element into his originally divine 
nature. ‘‘ The other Paraclete” was constituted simi- 
larly by the assumption of a human element into the 
divine. The first Paraclete obtained his humanelement 
from Mary; the other Paraclete, his from the Son of 
Mary. The human element obtained from Mary was 
material; that from the Son of Mary spiritual. The 
other Paraclete was constituted by the assumption of 
the perfected human spirit into the Divine Spirit with- 
out mixture of the substance or confusion of the per- 
sons.” Holiness was said to be love to God fer what he 
is in himself; and that this love always prompts to its 
proper correlated action, 7. ¢., to the endeavor to make 
others holy also. ‘‘ Ye shall be holy, for Iam holy”’ 
means ‘‘ My holiness shall effectuate holiness in you.” 
The God of the Old Testament also is Love. ‘‘ The Holy 
Spirit’ means thus, the Spirit who effectuates holiness, 
not merely who is holy. He does this by inducing in 
man conviction, conversion and consecration, and by 
obtaining for and imparting to man life and peace and 
power. 

Illustrations were given of men who have had great 
peace and manifested great spiritual power obtained 
through yielding themselves thoroughly to the divine 
human Holy Spirit; and questions were asked: ‘‘ Is 
there any reason, outside of ourselves, why this Synod 
should not be as thoroughly under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit as the Synod at Jerusalem? We have har- 
nessed Niagara; we have utilized its energy which is 
the energy of the Divine Spirit we call natural. Why 
do we not utilize also this ethical energy? Why are we 
so learned in the ways of matter and so ignorant of the 
ways of mind, so skilful in material things and so 
clumsy in spiritual things? etc., etc. 

The Synod organized by the election of Charles W. 
Frittz, D.D., President, and John Scudder, M.D., D.D., 
of India, Vice-president, there first being a nearly equal 
contest for the Presidency. 

Dr. Frittz is one of the most genial and popular men 
in the Church, always teady with humor and a good 
story, as well as fervent and eloquent in advocacy of 
every good cause. He has been the beloved and suc- 
cessful pastor at Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y., for over 
twenty-five years. 

Dr. John Scudder was graduated from New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary in 1860, and went immedi- 
ately to the Arcot Mission, India, so closely identified 
with the Scudder missionary family. Dr. Scudder has 
been not only an honored missionary, but in the terrible 
Indian famine of years ago, was the trusted dispenser 
of a large amount of English help tothe starving suffer- 
ers. Heis aman of big heart as well as earnest zeal, 
utterly unconscious of form and parliamentary law. 
The Synod shouted with fun as on the second day of the 
session he put a resolution in this way: ‘‘1 hope this 
motion won’t pass; those in favor of it say ‘ Ay!” 

Shall I give this little Scudder genealogy? Inquiry 
is often made, How many of these Scudders are there ? 
The original one in missions was the Rev. John Scudder, 
M.D., D.D., originally a Presbyterian, who was born in 
Freehold, N. J., September 3d, 1793, graduated from 
Princeton College, 1811, and College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City, 1815. After practicing in 
New York till 1819, he then went under the American 
Board of Commissioners’ for Foreign Missions to India, 
where in 1821 he was ordained by Congregationalists, 
Baptists and Methodists, a man. of great spiritual 
and physical vigor and unwonted success, and died Jan- 
uary 13th, 1855. His children were Henry Martyn, mis- 
sionary in Arcot, pastor afterward in San Francisco, 
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Brooklyn and Chicago, then self-supporting missionary 
in Japan; Wm. W. also in Arcot, and later in Connecti- 
cut; then Arcot again as missionary and theological 
professor in Arcot; Ezekiel, in Arcot, pastor a few years 
at Asbury Park; Jared, in Arcot, missionary and theo- 
logical professor; Joseph, Silas, John, all in Arcot, and 
two sisters, who did missionary work and married offi- 
cers of the British Government inIndia. Henry’s son, 
John L., preaches in Jersey City, and their son Henry 
was amissionary a few years. Doremus wasin Japan, 
and a daughter also, in the mission service. Wm. W’s 
son, W. W., meant to be a missionary, but health failed; 
but he has a brother Louis in India and a sister there. 
Ezekiel has two missionary sons. One of Jared’s sons 
was to be such, but forsickness. Silas’s five children are 
in this country. John has a son in San Francisco, an- 
other a missionary in Nebraska, Harry going to India, 
and besides other good workers in America, Ida educat- 
ing herself at a medical college for work in India. It 
was computed two years ago that the Scudder family 
had given 529 years to missionary toil; by this time 
probably 560! 

For twenty-five years the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
had wrought in Foreign Missionary work in loving and 
loyal fellowship wifh the American Board, its partic- 
ular field of labor being in Arcot and Amoy, In 1856 
Chancellor Ferris, as Corresponding Secretary, formu- 
lated the reasons for a separation to the General 
Synod; the inspirational sense of a direct denominational 
responsibility, a sufficient ability of the Church to un- 
dertake separate labor, its readiness and desire for it, 
and its completion of a proper organization of denomi- 
national benevolence. It was only after deliberate re- 
flection for a year, and then only after so prolonged and 
earnest discussion of it as actually stirred the Church, 
that entertained the Synod, toa religious revival, that 
the final action of dissolution was taken. 

The missions, now become our own, in 1857 embraced 
8 ordained missionaries, their wives and one unmarried 
lady, 6 stations and. 2 out-stations, 22 native helpers, 
tho none ordained, 7 churches and 297 communicants, 
6 day schools, with 87 scholars, and no boarding-schools 
or theological classes. In 1859 the Japan Mission was 
begun. In 1894 the Arabian. 

This year’s Annual Report thus condenses our growth 
in these last forty years: 

“Thus the two missions of 1857 have increased to five, 
while in every element of work and fruit the increase has 
been many times as great. The six stations have become 
23, nearly four times as many; the two out-stations have 
increased more than a hundredfold, till they number 236; 
for seventeen missionaries, men and women, there are 78, 
with six others under appointment; thirty-three ordained 
native ministers where there were none forty years ago, 
and 247 other native helpers where there were only twenty- 
two. More than six times as many churches (47) number 
nearly twenty times as many communicants 15,306). Nine- 
teen boarding schools for boys and girls gather nearly 1,000 
scholars, and four theological schools or classes have 79 
students where there were none of either class in 1857. For 
the six day schools there are 159, and into them are gath- 
ered 5,859 scholars for the 87 of forty years ago. During 
the forty years 143 missionaries have gone to the different 
fields (55 men and 88 women married and unmarried), six- 
teen men and twenty-two women to China, the same num- 
ber to India, seventeen men and thirty-three women to the 
two missions in Japan, and six men and one woman to 
Arabia.” 

One effect of last year’s massacres has been to call 
more public attention to the Christian ‘‘ Doctrine.’’ The 
congregations are larger, and inquirers have multiplied, 
there being 1,000 in connection with our mission. Val- 
uable evangelistic work on extended tours is rendered 
by the women of the Amoy Mission, in addition to their 
abounding labors in schools, hospitalsand homes. Ina 
new field, Tong-Au, the congregations amount to 700, 
and the inquirers to 300. 

Arcot was cheered last fall by the return of the be- 
loved Chamberlains, and the coming of Mr. and Mrs. 
Huizinga. Allthe churches are prosperous. The edu- 
cational interests of the mission are extensive and re- 
wardful. The Scotch school at Vellore, transferred to 
the Reformed Church, has almost doubled during the 
year. In special evangelistic work, besides the regular, 
Sabbath sermons, the mission reports 52,500 meetings, in 
20,700 places, held with nearly 746,000 natives. At Arni 
almost every Christian man, woman and child engages 
in evangelistic work, while the poor native women have 
formed a Gospel Extension Society! The Arcot mission 
was graciously free from pestilence that has wrapped 
India in such almost universal gloom; nor was there so 
dire effect of famine as in other sections, tho the suffer- 
ing was intense. But there appears to be a more ac- 
tive and angry opposition among the Hindus, as they 
enviously see the rapid strides of Christianity. In 
consequence there is greater persecution of the poor 
and superstitious Pariahs. Nor has the appearance of 
the Salvation Army helped the work, but hindered. 

Our Mission in Japan celebrates the quarter-cen- 
tennial of the organization of its first church, the 
Union (Kaigan) Church in Yokohama. At its for- 
mation in 1872, thirteen years after the _ starting 
of the mission, there were eleven members, To- 
day it is the largest in Japan, having 685 members 
The Chinese war, the other foreign complications and 
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internal politics and developments have not turned the 
Japanese mind from the Gospel. The missionaries and 
the native Christians come into closer touch. There is 
yet the talk of the reviving Buddhism, but also a 
friendlier leaning toward Christianity Two years 
hence the treaty regulations as to missionary residence 
will be in full effect, and the Empire more widely open 
than ever for the truth as it is in Jesus.- Religious 
teaching is prohibited in the Government schools, and 
the general influence in them anti-Christian. Distinct- 
ively Christian schools should be well sustained by the 
people of our land and Europe. 

The Arabian Mission in its work among the 
Moslems finds opportunity also among the slaves 
taken by the British from the traders. The Zwe- 
mers and Cantine find favorable opportunities for 
the gift and sale of the Scriptures, 2,805 portions 
being circulated in the year, along over a thou- 
sand miles of seacoast and rivers. They have treated 
5,500 cases of sickness in three dispensaries. The mis- 
sion will need a much stronger support than it has at 
present. Itdeserves it. It is a most difficult field—one 
of the most difficult in the world, and no field ever had 
more Christian pluck and heroism in its personnel. 

The women of the Church have come gloriously to 
the help of the work. In 1880 they pleaded the means 
to carry on the mission for women and girls. They 
raised $5,500. The demands have grown rapidly. The 
call for 1897 was for $26,574. They raised $33,548.69. 
Their whole gatherings since 1880 have been $378,729. 
The S. C. E. Missionary League has also given over 
$5,000 to the work, 

The total receipts for the year have been $111,111.89. 
The expenditures were $8,000 beyond receipts. To the 
Amoy Mission $28,451.06, Arcot $29,188.92, North Japan 
$26,662.01, South Japan $17,238.92. The effort this year 
is to be for $120,000. The Church is wealthy and gen- 
erous, and should rally to the effort. 

The Reformed Church has already finished its sixty- 
five years of domestic missionary work. Its annual re- 
port commends anew the zeal and fidelity of its mission- 
aries, and the more because they have labored under 
the heavy discouragements of these hardtimes. In the 
East there have been 86 churches assisted and 68 mis- 
sionaries; in the West 131 churches and 84 missionaries; 
those in the East being frequently located in new cen- 
ters of population; and it has become apparent that one 
of the very best investments of missionary funds is in 
the outskirts of our large Eastern cities, where they 
rapidly become not only self-sustaining but vigorous 
supporters of missions in their turn. The total number 
of missionary pastors in this country supported by this 
Church is 152; churches, 217, embracing 9,059 families; 
13,539 members, of whom 1,016 have been received this 
year on confession of faith. In the corresponding Sun- 
day-schools is an aggregate of 17,934; 6 new churches 
have been organized, 2 disbanded, 5 have become self- 
supporting, among them being Dr. Peter Stryker’s 
church at Asbury Park, where the Synod meets. Seven 
new church buildings have been erected. 

The last Synod resolved to raise $100,000 for the Board 
this year; but the stringency of the times has still its dis- 
couraging effect. Except for the larger legacies, the 
amount had fallen short of the year before. The Board 
has received from churches, $24,305.09; from Sunday- 
schools, $5,429.71; from individuals,$3,000; other sources, 
$535.28—total of $33,262.21. It has received for its 
Church Building Fund, $7,152.50; of which $2,238.70 
was for the Endeavor Societies—making a total for both 
funds of $40,414.61. Its receipts from legacies have 
amounted to $10,261.97; and from the Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee about $20,000—making in all $72,217.36, 
The Church Building Fund is a most important help for 
the younger and feebler churches, and should be borne 
in more affectionate mind by the Church. This is one 
of the very best investments for legacies, and it is a 
pity more of our wealthy people do not remember this, 
especially in their wills, as the money will thus be 
used over and over again in assistance of weak churches 
that afterward repay their borrowings. 

In regard to an appeal to the last Synod for help 
among the colored people of the South, the low state of 
the treasury has prevented what the heart of the Church 
approves. Possibly we may enter, by and by, upon 
some joint efforts with the Southern 
Church. 

The ladies of the Church have rendered a valuable 
service by sustaining a number of theological students 
in labor among the unshepherded folds of the East and 
West. The Rev. J. H. Enders still labors with affec- 
tionate zeal in the Mohawk Valley and along the upper 
Hudson in prospecting for new missions and churches, 
and ‘‘in visiting, counseling, encouraging and helping 
to pastors the vacant and feeble churches, which are 
growing more numerous.’ Meanwhile the rules of Inter- 
denominational Comity have answered a good purpose 
in preventing the Reformed, Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches from unfortunate occupancy of the 
same limited fields, 

Much praise is properly awarded Mr. Richard Brin- 
kerhoff for the admirable manner in which he has con- 
ducted the business of our Board of Publication for 
twenty-two years,as a result of which he has, at the 
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Church House, 25 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City, one of the most attractive and up-to-date 
religious bookstores in the city. Younger help comes 
now to his aid in H. S. V. Myers, D.D., who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the requirements of such an 
institution. The~Board has issued, during the year, 
thirteen new publications and twelve reprints. 


The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 


THE seventy-first annual meeting of this Society was 
held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., last week. Gen. O. O. 
Howard, the president, presided, and his introductory 
address gave the keynote to the whole series of meet- 
ings, which were of exceptional interest. He referred 
to the criticisms that had been made upon the expensive 
organization, and to the falling off of contributions to 
the general missionary cause, in which this Society is 
not alone, and closed with an earnest appeal for the 
development of a higher spiritual life in the churches 
which could not fail to result in increased activity. 
Secretary Clark’s paper on the year of distress showed 
the difficult situation both in regard to the shrinkage of 
receipts and the peculiar difficulties met with on the 
field. The total decline of the year in gifts from the 
living amounts to over $67,000 entirely apart from spe- 
cial contributions toward the debt. In addition, the 
falling off in legacies of over $51,000 makes the total 
deficit $117,000, and the total debt upon the treasury, 

- old and new, $127,500. Every possible effort has been 
made to curtail expense, and still the outlook for the 
coming year is not indicative of increased income. 

In the business meetings Wednesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning the situation was frankly and fully 
discussed. A year ago Dr. Henry A. Stimson gave 
notice of a motion to change the constitution so as to 
allow rotation in office of the members of the Executive 
Committee. There was considerable discussion and 
the motion was lost. Another notice, however, was 
made of a motion along the same lines with somewhat 
different details for the coming year; and there was a 
general feeling that before many years the principle 
would be recognized, altho some different form of appli- 
cation than that proposed would probably be adopted. 
The question of the relation of the society to the auxil- 
iaries also came up, and a committee was appointed to 
look into the matter carefully. It appeared that in 
many of the Statesthe national Society has found itself 
debarred from making applications, the auxiliary soci- 
eties claiming the field for themselves; and practically 
the entire contributions of many of the States were used 
within those States, no funds reaching the general 
work. Under such circumstances it was evident that if 
the auxiliary system developed on the present lines the 
national Society would be increasingly weakened. 
Throughout the discussion there was the earnest desire 
to face the situation frankly.and adopt any measure 
that might seem best. The report of the Executive 
Committee, presented by W. E. Park, D.D., of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., was a strong one, emphasizing the supreme 
importance of this department of Congregational activ- 
ity; and the vote of commendation for the efforts of the 
Executive Committee to bring the volume of its work 
within the bounds of its financial resources as well as a 
cordial approval of its methods was unanimous. Among 
the persons elected to serve on the Executive Commit- 
tee were Charles M. Lawson, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., 
the Rev. C. A. Savage, of Orange, N. J., William 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, Penn. 

Other features of the meeting were most interesting. 
The Western superintendents set forth their work with 
their usual vividness and interesting facts. The wom- 
an’s meeting, under the leadership of Mrs. H. S. Cas- 
well, was the center of interest for all who were in at- 
tendance. The secretaries of several of the auxiliaries 
brought cheering messages showing the condition of 
Congregationalism in the old New England States and 

. the Central West. The attendance was, perhaps, not 
as large as On some other occasions; but it was good, 
and the sessions were characterized by unanimity of 
feeling and earnest purpose. Able addresses by the 
Rev. J. L. Scudder, of New Jersey; Reuen Thomas, 
D.D., of Massachusetts, and A. H. Bradford, D.D., of 
New Jersey, closed the meeting. 


THE pledges for the removal of the debt of the 
Baptist Boards have reached over $200,000, there re- 
maining about $29,000 stillto be secured. The commit- 
tee present an earnest plea to Baptists to close up this 
balance and not to fear enlarging it, as it is almost in- 
evitable that there shall be some shrinkage or failure 
due to death, sickness or misfortune. There isalso the 
question of the expenses incurred in the campaign, 
which must come either from these contributions or from 
the current receipts of the societies. 


....The publication by the American Bible Society of 
the ancient Armenian version in Constantinople, has 
called forth not merely the indorsement of the Armenian 
ecclesiastics but of the Armenian papers both Gregorian 
and Roman Catholic. The leading Armenian Roman 
Catholic journal of Constantinople recently published 
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an article speaking of the work as a real jewel for both 
its moral and linguistic value, and expressing the hope 
that at the low price at which it is offered by the Bible 
Society every Armenian will take pains to secure a ccpy. 


....The Church Army of England has had a year of 
great prosperity. The number of evangelists, nurses 
and colporters. has increased from 418 to 504. There 
are 33 vans employed under the charge of the evangel- 
ists, and the social department in 47 institutions has as- 
sisted nearly 9,000 people, paying them a considerable 
sum in wages, and over 50 per cent. have thus obtained 
a fresh start in life. The Army has no shelters, but its 
labor home work is approved by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and the Prison Commissioners. The year’s 
income has been over $380,000, including $30,000 from 
the sale of property and stocks; the expenditure, $350,- 
ooo. The year commenced with a deficit of $9,000, 
which has been turned into a surplus of about $23,000. 


....The American Institute of Sacred Literature, un- 
der the direction of the Council of Seventy at Chicago, 
has arranged for twelve summer schools for Bible study 
at different places in New York State, and especially in 
the West—Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, Missouri, 
Michigan, Kansas,etc. The Maine Ministers’ Institute 
has affiliated itself with the American Institute and an- 
nounces a series of lectures. Among the lecturers are 
President Harper, Professors Rhees, of Newton, Mass.; 
Marquess, of Louisville, Ky.; Sanders, of Yale; Mac- 
kenzie, of the Chicago Theological Seminary; E. L. 
Parks, of Atlanta, Ga., and a number of othees. 


....M. Galkin Vrasskoye, chief of the Russian prison 
administration, himself a most humane man, is elabo- 
rating a scheme for the introduction of hard labor into 
Russian jails. With one or two exceptions penitentia- 
ries in Russia are conducted on the principle that they 
are simply places for punishment and confinement. The 
reformatory principle is seldom if ever attempted. M. 
Vrasskoye has determined to try the labor system in 
some of the smaller prisons, and if it proves a success, 
to extend its provisions to the larger establishments. 
Russian prison doctors attribute the large percentage of 
cases of insanity brought to their notice to the enforced 
idleness of the prisonersand to the apathy and vicious 
conduct engendered by idleness. 


' 

....The Religious Tract Society, of London, at its 
recent anniversary reported 658 new publications dur- 
ing the year, including 241 tracts. The contributions 
from all sources have amounted to $81,430, and the val- 
ue of the grants made to $145.315. leaving. after allow- 
ing for part payments, $34,250 to be borne by the gener- 
alfunds. Owing to a marked decrease in legacies, the 
missionary receipts were $25,880 less than those of last 
year. The total receipts on both trade and missionary 
accounts, together with the balance with which the year 
commenced, amounted to $684,735, and the total expen- 
diture to $742,245. The deficit was met by drawing 
upon the reserve funds. The grants made to foreign 
missions embraced every quarter of the globe. The 
total circulation from the formation of the Society 
amounts to over 3,000,000,000. 


....Under the auspices of Straight University in 
New Orleans a series of meetings was held last week 
to consider certain questions affecting the general 
health, prosperity and education of the colored people. 
The meetings were well attended and received the in- 
dorsement of a large number of distinguished white 
citizens. The first meeting was opened by the Mayor 
of the city who expressed his hearty appreciation of 
the value of the meetings and the hope that they would 
result in much improved conditions. The more im- 
portant papers treated of the present sanitary conditions 
and the causes of poverty, especially those due to a 
lack of economy and good business methods. Lack of 
school facilities was also dwelt upon and the causes of 
non-attendance of so large a proportion of children of 
school age, and suggestions were made of remedies for 
this evil. Additional value was given to the discus- 
sions by the presence of officers of the Charity Organi- 
zation, who spoke of the necessity of establishing the 
free kindergarten system. A member of the Board of 
Education gave a notable address on education, and the 
cordiality of spirit which he manifested raises the hope 
of expecting important reforms in the public schools. 
At the last meeting a committee was appointed to con- 
vert the movement into a permanent organization for 
the continued investigation and discussion of the vari- 
ous questions referred to. An interesting fact is that 
the meetings were fully reported in the city press, and 
there were numerous editorials commending the enter- 
prise. 


....The British and Foreign Bible Society celebrated 
its anniversary early in May and showed an income of 
$942,520, about $10,600 more than that forthe preceding 
year. The free contributions show an increase of $17,- 
500. The receipts from sales increased slightly, being 
somewhat over $438,000. The foreign agencies alone 
showed an increase of $5,000. From the depot in Lon- 
don there were issued 1,780,993 copies, and from depots 
abroad 1,995,140, making a total of 3,776,133 copies in 
Bibles, Testaments and portions. The total issues 
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from the commencement of the Society in 1804, amount 
to over 151,000,000 copies. The translation and revision 
work of the Society includes the completion of the Bible 
for Uganda, the New Testament in one of the Chinese 
dialects, the Bible in Tukudh for the Indians on the 
confines of the arctic circle, and an edition of the Four 
Gospels ina new form for the Eskimos. There have 
been also revisions in the great languages of India and 
China; also a version for the Ainu in Japan is ap- 
proaching completion, and a revision of the Fiji 
Bible is almost ready. Among the. items of 
circulation in different countries are the following: 
Switzerland, 51,576; Italy, 168,212; Spain, 72,625; 
Portugal, 20,819; France, 149,441; Belgium, 32,220; Au- 
stria-Hungary, 301,209; Russia, including European 
Russia, Turkestan, the Caucasus, Siberia and part of 
Central Asia in 54 different languages, 566,343; Turkey, 
38,802; Egypt, Syria, etc., 24.445; Morocco, 8,409; Al- 
geriaand Tunis, 15,245; China, 366,347; Malaysia, 55,- 
417; India, 457,137; Ceylon, 34,988. In Japan the circu- 
lation of 100,456 belongs to the three societies, American, 
British and Foreign and Scotch. 


- ....Germany has in the person of a former mission- 
ary, Pastor Elias Schrenk, an evangelist, whose meth- 
ods and manners are very much those of Moody. In 
fact, it was through contact with Moody’s work in Lon- 
don that Schrenk received the impulse to undertake a 
similar gospel work in Germany. Fora number of years 
he has been actively engaged in this propaganda, 
chiefly in the Southern and Southwestern part of the 
country and has been uniformly successful, he being 
able to reach the unchurchly masses. to a degree that 
the regular pastors have not been able successfully to 
imitate. Schrenk is thoroughly evangelical and posi- 
tive in his teachings, but not sectarian. His sermons 
are chiefly doctrinal, centering on the fundamental 
truths of salvation. Pastoral concern for the welfare 
of souls strongly characterizes the work. The evangel- 
ist co-operates with the positive pastors in the Estab- 
lished churches, and in no way or manner has attempted 
any schismatic movement. Schrenk is an older man 
than Moody, being born in 1831. For more than a dozen 
years he was in the service of the Basel Mission So- 
ciety on the Gold Coast of Africa, and later represented 
the Society in London and elsewhere. He assisted the 
late Professor Christlieb in his evangelization work, es- 
pecially in connection with the Johanneum in Bonn. 
Schrenk’s work is generally received in a favorable 
spirit, except by the strict confessionals. He is entire- 
ly independent of any organization and works wherever 
he finds an opening. He is usually kept busy, ordina. 
rily remaining at a place for several weeks. 


....The thirty-ninth General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church opened at Rock Island, Ill., May 
26th. Thesessions were held in the building of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, the United Presbyterian 
building not being large enough, and the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association not being conven- 
ient. The opening sermon by the retiring Moderator, 
Dr. James White, was on the power of the Spirit of the 
Lord, and was an earnest presentation of the elements 
of prophetical or ministerial power. Thomas H. Hanna, 
D.D. was elected as Moderator. The reports of the 
Boards showed general progress and good results, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable conditions of the year. 
There were a large number of memorials on different 
topics. On the afternoon of the first day the delegate 
of the Holland Christian Reformed Church presented 
the greetings of that church. The Committee on Union 
of the two bodies reported that no progress had been 
made. Then followed the report of the Committee on 
Union with the Associate Reformed Synod of the South. 
The plan of co-operation adopted last year between 
these two bodies was said to have worked so satis- 
factorily that it was judged best to hold in abeyance 
the direct negotiations for union. The committee, how- 
ever, was continued. The Committee onthe Federation 
of Churches reported no meeting during the year, and 
announced that on account of the failure of some 
of the churches to adopt the basis of confedera- 
tion the movement was practically ended. The 
question with regard to the Assembly’s control of the 
foreign mission seminaries came up, and after some dis- 
cussion it was decided by the Assembly that the foreign 
Board should hold all the funds of these seminaries for 
investment in this country, and that the property ofthe 
seminary in India be taken in the name of a properly 
registered body, and that in Egypt in the name of the 
Board of Foreign Missions; also that regulations for 
the proper exercise of the Assembly’s power over these 


seminaries be completed. The report of the General 
Committee on Young People’s Work showed that there 
had been no diminution of interest either in the local 
work of the societies or in the conventions, fifty-three of 
which had been held during the year. There are 624 
societies, of which 488 are Christian Union and 136 
Christian Endeavor. The membership is 27,808, a gain 
of 1,511. Ofthe contributions, amounting to $33,206, 
$7,371 were paid to the Boards, $10,017 used for society 
purposes, and the balance applied to other objects. The 
young people of this Church and those of the Associated 
Reformed Synod of the South have established com- 
plete co-operation. Those of the South have adopted 


the name of the Christian Union and have the same 
organ. 
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Literature. 


The Lost Commentary of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia.* 

THis is the first volume of Dr. Chabot’s promised 
edition of the lost Commentary of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia on the Gospel of John; and it ought to meet 
with a hearty welcome, not only on the general prin- 
ciple of gratitude to those who unearth lost treasures 
of antiquity, but also for the sake of the great Eastern 
Father whom it helps us the better to understand. 

No one of the early Church has passed from sucha 
pinnacle of praise to such an abyss of oblivion as 
Theodore. His voluminous writings dealing with the 
most momentous problems of an epoch-making period 
of theology have either wholly perished or are known 
to us only by fragments of Catenists, or extracts 
anathematized by councils. His commentaries, too, 
with theexception of the Minor Prophets, were, until 
recent times, known only by the same scanty survival; 
and this was the more unfortunate because Theodore 
was the father of the rational and historical criticism 
of the Scriptures, and one of the two or three of the 
primitive commentators who had anything to say that 
was worth listening to, and did not occupy themselves 
with making réchauffé dishes of writers who had pre- 
ceded them. Modern criticism has been restoring 
Theodore, and finds him a mirror in which it can see 
its own face to advantage; for it was Theodore, and 
not Professor Cheyne, who discovered that certain 
Psalms were of the Maccabee period, and that most 
of those which are called Messianic Psaims have been 
wrongly idealized; an anticipation for which Professor 
Cheyne will never forgive him. More remarkable 
still, this Commentary on the Psalms was one of the 
earliest works of Theodore, and contains so much 
that is original and daring that it would probably have 
perished from the reaction against its own force and 
vigor, even if it had not been assisted to disappear by 
the anathema which was laid upon its author. On 
the one hand, Theodore has had to suffer for the 
acuteness of his own speculations in literary and his- 
torical criticism; and on the other, the Blessed Vir- 
gin, whom he came very near to disparaging, has re- 
venged herself for sprete cnjurta forme by making the 
Church turn again and rend him. 

Recent times have seen a great development of in- 
terest in Theodore, and of search after the désjecta 
membra of his voluminous writings. We have had 
the commentaries on the Pauline Epistles recovered 
for us from the Latin, where they had been masquer- 
ading under the name of Hilary, by Jacobi and Hort, 
and the Commentary identified by them has been pub- 
lished by Swete. But it is not to the Latin that we 
should naturally have looked for a survival of Theo- 
dore. His school, which was condemned in the 
Greek and Latin Churches, survived in Syria in the 
form of the Nestorian Church. They carried on the 
love and devotion with which ‘‘the Blessed Theodore” 
was surrounded during his life, and translated his 
works wholesale into Syriac. And altho the conflict 
between the Nestorians and their opponents, the 
Monophysites, has aided in many ways the disappear- 
ance of writings ascribed to Theodore, there are 
enough extracts in Syriac books which are headed by 
the title of ‘the Interpreter’’ (for so they almost al- 
ways call him), to show how carefully he has been 
studied in the far East, and how unique was'the posi- 
tion assigned to him. 

The volume before us contains the text of the Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John as preserved ina 
Syriac Version, now first published by Dr. Chabot. 
Hitherto our knowledge of this part of Theodore’s 
work has been limited to a collection of fragments, 
taken chiefly from Catenz, such as Cramer's ‘‘ Cate- 
na on the Gospel of John,” and similar sources. They 
may, perhaps, be best seen in the sixty-sixth volume 
of Migne’s ‘‘Greek Patrology.”’ 

The reader who will compare this new Syriac text 
with the fragments will easily verify (what no doubt 
Dr. Chabot will do for him at length in the new vol- 
ume, when it appears) that this is really Theodore’s 
Commentary. Not only is it ascribed to him in the 
title, but examination shows that most of the Greek 
fragments are here. It will, perhaps, be found also 
that the fragments are sometimes abbreviations, and 
sometimes the Syriac translator has omitted or modi- 
fied somewhat in the text before him. But no one 
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can doubt, on comparing the Syriac volume and the 
extracts headed ‘‘Of Theodore of Mopsuestia,’’ in the 
Catenz that the lost book is practically recovered. 

This being so, the theologian will probably at once 
plunge into the comments on the first chapter of John 
in order to see what was Theodore’s Christology and 
how far it has been accurately represented by ecclesi- 
astically opposed persons; the inquiry is not likely to 
«be very easy, and is certain to be extended. We do 
not propose to enter into it here. But there are 
some simpler questions which may be asked. First 
of all, we may determine Theodore’s position in 
textual criticism. His New Testament text, as given 
in the Syriac, is practically the Peshito; nor is there 
any reason to suppose much variation in the Greek 
that has been replaced by the Peshito from the or- 
dinary Antioch text. When we examine special 
passages, we find some interesting bits of evidence. 

For example, there is the famous section of the 
adulteress (John 7: 53-8: 12); a terminal scholion at 
the end of one of the manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment used by Erasmus (Evan. 1) informs us that the 
scribe omitted the section because it was unknown to 
the earliest interpreters of the New Testament, such 
as Theodore, of Mopsuestia. And we find the scribe 
is right, for Theodore connects the incidents of John 
8: 12 with the previous chapter without the least sus- 
picion that anything has been pretermitted. Our 
confidence in scholia in New Testament manuscripts 
goes up when we find them verified in this way. 

When we turn to John 5 and examine whether The- 
odore knew anything about the angel that troubled 
the water, we find him betraying some curious local 
knowledge and a peculiar explanation of the virtue of 
the water; but no angel appears in his story. He 
says that there were five porches at the pool, four in 
the circuit and one in the middle. And he explains 
the virtue of the water as being due to the fact that 
the inward parts of the sheep used for sacrifice were 
washed there. It is clear that Theodore did not rec- 
ognize the interpolated verses. A more interesting 
case is that of the last verse in the Gospel, where we 
have scholiast authority for believing that Theodore 
did not recognize the verse as Johannine nor as a part 
of the primitive tradition of the Gospel. Certainly 
the Syriac text is on the side of the scholiast; it does 
not indeed give the closing sentences of the commen- 
tary in Theodore’s own words, but sums them up by 
saying that ‘‘the Interpreter’ saysthat from the words, 
‘‘and there are many other things’’ and onward, the 
words are not those of John but of some other per- 
son. And it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the scholiast is right in saying that Theodore re- 
garded them as a Jater addition. 

This does not imply that he knew any copies from 
which the last verse was absent, but only that Theo- 
dore was a Higher Critic, born a little too early. 

Now fora theological question: Is there any trace 
of the disparagement of the Blessed Virgin with which 
Theodore has been credited? His disciples are re- 
sponsible for the rejection of the title ‘‘ Mother of 
God”; and there must have been in Theodore’s teach- 
ing a foundation for this. We naturally turn to the 
second chapter of John, and the remark of Mary to 
Jesus that the people had no wine. Theodore re- 
marks that ‘‘the mother of our Lord, mother-like, 
was inciting him to miracle, because she wished for 
the revelation »f her Son’s greatness.’’ This is a 
very proper remark, far removed from the almost dei- 
fication of our Lord’s mother in succeeding times. 
The Catenz have preserved another fragment which 
seems to belong here, in which Theodore says that 
‘«Mary had, perhaps, somewhat of a human feeling, 
like that of his brethren when they said: ‘ Show thy- 
self to the world,’ and wished to reap the advantage 
from the renown of his marvels.’’ We may be sure 
that Theodore was far enough removed from Mariol- 
atry; but it is easy to see how unwelcome criticisms of 
this kind would be to a succeeding age. 

But perhaps we have said enough to stimulate in- 
terest in this new publication and gratitude to Dr. 
Chabot, who has edited the text forus. The Syriac 
is printed at Louvain, tho published at Paris. As far 
as we have gone, there are not many misprints, and 
a Syriac book is entitled to have a few. 








LirE oF ALonzo Ames MINER, S.T.D., LL.D. Sy 
George H. Emerson, D.D. (Universalist Publishing 
House, Boston. 8vo. $2.00.) 


There are but two other names which stand for as 
much in the history of American Universalism as that 
of the subject of this volume. The first and the second 
Ballou hold a place in the denominational history in 
virtue of their force and merit which Murray shares with 
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them mainly by the accident of his pioneering relations 
to the young movement. As the successor of Hosea 
Ballou tst,in the School Street Church, Boston, Dr. Miner 
connected his name with that of the first and leading 
man in the denomination, and identified himself with 
the growth and development of Universalism so closely 
and so widely as to give a certain denominational char- 
acter and importance to the writing of his Life. This 
view has taken full possession of Dr. Emerson, and is 
carried so far and pressed with such high claims and 
comparisons as to be rather oppressive both to the work 
and the reader. 

Left to itself and in its natural simplicity the story is 
an interesting one from the beginning, tho in its later 
developments Dr. Miner was, perhaps, one of those men 
of force and purpose who command respect, confidence 
and admiration rather than one of those around whom 
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the graces play and who are invested with the fascina- 
tion of personal charm. The story of his childhood is 
substantially the story of a New England bringing up 
with Calvinism and a close communion Baptist confes- 
sion for its background, tho his father Benajah Ames 
Miner, one of the best farmers in Lempster, N. H., 
struck out ina new path, and from his fifteenth year 
walked six miles toan adjacent town to enjoy Universal- 
ist preaching. The family had its point of pride, and it 
was their honest pride that they could trace their ances- 
try for five hundred and thirty-seven years, through 
seventeen generations back from Alonzo, not one miss- 
ing, toa certain miner in Somersetshire who offered his 
military service to Edward III and the Black Prince, 
with one hundred of his men, was knighted by the hero 
king on the spot, and received a coat of arms andthe 
title of Sir Henry Miner, Knight. 

Like many other New England lads, young Miner’s 
education was obtained mostly in the process of teach- 
ing school and the preparation to doso. At the age of 
sixteen he was ‘‘alternating studies inthe academy [at 
Cavendish, Vt.] with teaching in the village school,”’ 
and not ashamed to ring the bell for his tuition. His 
pupilage ended in promotion, and he became the part- 
ner of a zealous Calvinist, notwithstanding his very 
pronounced Universalism, which was more of a draw- 
back then than it would be now and was felt by many to 
imply moral defect quite as much as doctrinal and intel- 
lectual wandering. 

His teaching ended finally in ordination to preach, at 
the New Hampshire Convention of 
Nashua, June, 1839. His prospects of long life at this 
time were not good. His medical adviser thought he 
might live thirty years. 
more distinctly on the line of ‘‘ the Autocrat’s’’ prescrip- 


Universalists, 


No young man ever set out 


tion for a long life: ‘‘ First get a pair of long-lived an- 
cestors, and next have a mortai disease.”’ 

How he defeated these prophets his long ministry at 
Methuen, Lowell and Boston and his multifarious de- 
nominational activities, his educational enterprise, his 
prominence in the antislavery agitation, the temper- 
ance reform and other public measures gloriously show. 
To follow his steps inthese bold measures requires an 
act.ve biographer, and we need not wonder to find Dr. 
Emerson leading his readers along with growing ad- 
miration. 

The important element in the book is, however, its 
denominational character asa contribution to Univer- 
salist history, and this is atopic we shall not discuss 
further than to give our readers an impression of Dr. 
Emerson’s volume. In his Sixth and Seventh Chapters, 
as an introduction to the history in which 
was so soon to act his part, Dr. Emerson givesa rapid 
sketch of the ‘‘ Antecedents ”’ 
modern Universalism. These chapters, tho written in 

. full sympathy with the historic Ballou type of Univer- 
salism, concede the great defects that were inherent in 
what, for want of a better name, we may allude to as the 
Murray type. Dr. Miner made his own theology and, at 
least as it seemed to us during his litetime, and as we 


Dr. Miner 


and ‘‘ Essentials’”’ of 


are confirmed in thinking by Dr. Emerson’s biography, 
made it largely ona method of eclecticism which was 
never reduced to asystematic form, but which consisted 
of certain principles which he, Dr. Miner, believed de- 
voutly, and certain theological animosities, Calvinism 
being first among them, which he disbelieved still more 
heartily: Dr. Emersoncompares him in this respect to 
Luther, and the comparison is not 
purpose. 
more to pull down thanto build-up, and who had no 


a bad one for his 


He was nota negative religionist, who cared 
basis of solid conviction for a 
religion as opposed to pure and simple humanitarian- 
ism, to stand on. 
England type, powerful in logical analysis and develop- 
ment and very much at sea, if not wholly wrecked, the 
The result 
of this intellectual tendency, as it was developed among 
New Englanders, was to divide them 
rationalists. and a large assortment 
rationalists of many types, whose most uniform fea- 
ture was, perhaps, the habit of 
whose theology or philosophy of life resembled a pile 


faith in supernatural 


His mind was essentially of the New 


moment that his logical support failed him. 


orthodox 
of unorthodox 


into 


‘* chopping logic’’ and 


of wood chopped into various lengths, much more than 
an organic or organized vital system of thought. 

Of rationalistic skepticism Dr. Miner seems never to 
have been a victim. The divine and supernatural 
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authority of Christianitys tood clear before his mind ;but 
he thought often narrowly on certain lines and came to 
certain definite conclusions, as, for example, on the 
Temperance question, which at one time he was dis- 
posed to look at with a radical self-consistency which 
made all use of intoxicants in any degree sin. 

This was not, however, his prevailing temper. Dr. 
Emerson gives many examples of the redeeming good 
sense and practical judgment which made him a wise 
counselor and leader in times of trial and difficulty. Dr. 
Emerson is probably right in his opinion that practical 
and denominational leadership were the lines in which 
Dr. Miner was greatest. Certainly his reconstruction 
and development of Tufts College point to that conclu- 
sion. 

Dr. Emerson’s book is written in sympathy with an 
interpretation of Christianity which we do not accept. 
His sharp allusions and statements provoke dissent and, 
to say the least, are often open todebate. But, on the 
whole, we are glad that he has written himself out on 
his own position and not on ours, tho the result is to 
give Dr. Miner a somewhat circumscribed and less 
catholic position. What is lost thus is gained for the 
individuality of the portrait and is a yet more distinct 
gain on the side of denominational history. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE STATE OF MAINE FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO 1891. By Joseph Williamson, 
of the Maine Hist. Soc. and the N. E. Hist. and Gene- 
alog. Soc. (The Thurston Print, Portland, Me. 
Two vols., 8vo. $7.00 net.) 

This is one of those labors of love which deserve ad- 
miration, as the pecuniary reward is sure to be out of 
all relation to the labor expended and to the real merits 
of the work. It has been prepared under the auspices 
of the Maine Historical Society, and is intended to con- 
tain, with certain definite exceptions, ‘‘the full title of 
every book, pamphlet and reputable magazine article 
at any time printed in or having reference to Maine, 
and also all of which the authors were, at the time of 
writing or publishing, resident within the State.” 

This plan has committed the author to an immense 
work, which is now embodied in two closely ‘printed 
octavos of about seven hundred pages each. It is not 
a work which will have much attraction for general 
readers, but editors, students of special subjects, and 
persons who wish to lay their hand on complete lists of 
what has been published by Maine scholars. students, 
preachers and public men will find these volumes an 
invaluable aid. Under the name of James G. Blaine, 
for example, we find a long list of his speeches, ad- 
dresses and publications, the full title, edition and pub- 
lisher given. We turn to William Pitt Fessenden, and 
find a similar literary illustration of his work. Jacob 
Abbott has two pages and a half of titles to his credit. 
John S. C. Abbott has nearly as many. William Theo- 
dore Dwight; his father, President Timothy; his broth- 
er, Sereno Edwards; Leonard Woods, D.D., and Pres- 
ident Enoch Pond, Cotton Mather, H. W. Longfellow, 
James Russell Lowell, Charles Lowell, Simon Green- 
leaf, and a great list of less distinguished names 
with many among them we should hardly expect 
to find—such, for example, as Sir Charles Lyell—fig- 
ure among those who have written on Maine or whom 
Maine claims among her literary children in this great 
enrollment of the family. Subjects or topics are noted 
as well as names; for example, under Acadia we have a 
long bibliography of documents on that important sub- 
ject; also of ‘‘ Norumbega.” ‘‘ Conferences Indian”’ is 
illustrated in the same way. Religious denominations 
are iilustrated under their names, ‘‘ Congregational- 
ists,’’ ‘‘ Methodists,’ ‘‘ Baptists,’’ etc.; Bowdoin Col- 
lege has twenty-six pages given to its illustration. 
Each town appears in its appropriate place, as Castine, 
Portland, Brunswick, etc. It has seemed to be impos- 
sible in such an immense collection of titles to do more 
than to give an accurate transcript of them. No 
attempt is made to describe the books, pamphlets or 
articles and give any critical hint of their value. The 
collection is one of supreme importance for the study of 
all topics relating to Maine. The fullest list occurs, as 
would be expected, under the title Maine, where we find 
arranged in sub-groups a vast amount of literary and 
documentary material bearing on the history of the 
State. It is impossibie todo such a collection justice 
in a brief notice; but we commend the work to our 
readers who, if they have occasion to use such an aid 
as this, will thank us for calling their attention to it, 
and thank the Hon. Joseph Williamson yet more for 
lightening their labors and giving them so much intelli- 
gent direction. 


Dip Tuey Dip? or, An Examination into the Act of Bap- 
tism as Practiced by the English and American Bap- 
tists before the Year 1641. By John T. Christian, 
M.A., D.D. (Baptist Book Concern, Louisville, Ky. 
75 cents.) ¢ 

This volume, which opens with an Introduction by the 

Rev. T. T. Eaton, D.D., LL.D., is the latest outcome of 

the Whitsitt controversy as to the time from which the 

Baptists have practiced immersion. This controversy 

was opened in our columns, and we have published so 

much on it among our contributions that we can only 
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call attention to Dr. Christian’s volume, and add that it 
is the most recent formal reply to Dr.Whitsitt. Beyond 
this we shall have to leave our readers to the volume 
itself to make its own impression on them.——Quite 
of the opposite tenor is NELSON ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM; 
or, The Great Heresy Exposed. (The Rev j S. Nelson 
Ft.Wayne, Ind., Author and Publish: $1 75.) Mr 

Nelson will hear nothing of ‘‘Water Baptsm.” To 
him the phrase and the rite are both realized in the put- 
ting on of Christ and the baptism of the Spirit. 
sition is not a new one, nor do we find anything particu- 
larly novel in the reasoning with which it is supported. 
SABBATH-DAY JouURNEYS. A Study of the Thirty- 
Third Chapter of Numbers. By the Rev. William Justin 
Harsha, D.D., Pastor of the Second Collegiate Reformed 
Church of Harlem. (Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.00.) Dr. Harsha finds this catalog of the stations of 
Israel in the desert rich in fruitful suggestion. Acting 
on the general principle ‘‘these things were our exam- 
ple,”’ he has given the readers of this volume fifty-two 
studies, one for each Sunday of a year’s reading, based 
on those forty-two journeys which he has extended 
into fifty-two studies. They are suggestive and spirit- 
ually helpful to the pilgrim in his tried, tempted and 
desert way to the heavenly city. PROTESTANTISM. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and Christian 
Unity. By Edward P. Usher, A.M., LL.B. (Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50.) This is a minimizing essay. It is 
designed to broaden the way of approach to Christian- 
ity by reducing its supernatural and superrational fea- 
tures. There is little that is new in this scheme except 
perhaps, the extraordinary confidence with which the 
author commends it to the attention of the American 
Episcopal Church. It isa scheme by which historical 
and dogmatic reality fade out of Christianity to be re- 
placed by an ethical and spiritual interpretation. 
CHRISTIANITY AND PROPERTY. Am Interpreta- 
tion. By Albert E. Waffle. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 50 cents.) There is a deal of 
good sense and consideration in the four chapters 
of this little book. It is equally strong on the 
biblical side of the matter and the economic. The 
author begins with a judicious discussion of the law as 
laid down in Scripture. He then discusses the general 
principles of acquisition, the Christian law of consecra- 
tion, and the economic principle of distribution. 
THE MyTHs OF IsRAEL. Zhe Ancient Book of Genesis, 
with Analysis and Explanation of Its Composition. By 
Amos Kidder Fiske. (The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) We 
attach no considerable importance to this publication. 
It is not based on original study, but on second-hand 
reading, and does not scent the coming breezes at that. 
At atime when criticism is turning back and growing 
cautious and conservative this author comes forward 
with his. dogmatic assertions and settles the whole mat- 
ter for us offhand. —CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. A 
Manual. By Carlos Martyn. (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 75cents.) This is a stream of pungent eloquence 
applied to some of the most difficult and dangerous 
points of Christian citizenship. The author undertakes 
the defense of good morals all along the line wherever 
they are indanger. He accepts facts and results as 
they stand, and joins issue on that basis. The merit of 
his book lies in the strong appeal it makes to civic and 
social conscience, and the pungent eloquence which 
brings home his appeal to the Christian citizen. Surely 
there is need enough for such preaching. —_—We name, 
as worthy of a brief note, THE SACRED FEAST, é4y George 
Lister (Eaton & Mains, 35 cents), a series of thoughtful 
discourses on the Lord’s Supper, which will enrich the 
communicant’s experience at the table of the Lord. 

















THE HEBREWS IN EGYPT AND THEIR Exopus. Sy Alex- 
ander Wheelock Thayer. (E. S. Wilcox, Peoria, 
Ill. r2mo, pp. 315.) 

This is a close and intense study of the 
history of the Hebrews in Egypt and their Exodus 
by a man who is not a professional Orientalist, but a 
diligent amateur. He deniesthe truth of whatever is 
supernatural, rejects the miracles and attempts to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff in the Five Books of 
Moses, finding out what appearsto him to be reasonably 
credible and historic. The genealogies of the Penta- 
teuch he regards as substantially trustworthy and 
makes them the basis of his chronological study. The 
writer's range of authorities is not wide, but he has care- 
fully studied the biblical material and some of the best 
crities and historians of the period. The reader will be 
likely to think that he is arbitrary in sometimes reject- 
ing one portion of the story and accepting another. 
But the book is a fresh investigation of an important 
period, andits results are well worth consideration. 


By F. 
(Long- 


THE BrsLE. ITS MEANING AND SUPREMACY. 
W. Farrar, F. R. S., Dean of Canterbury. 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00.) 

We should describe this volume as being in the high- 
est sense the popular handbook of reverent and believ- 
ing liberalism. It represents modern critical faith on 
its constructive positive side as opposed to the bare 
negation and protest in which it was, perhaps, forced 
by circumstances to take its first stand. In twenty- 


three chapters and three hundred and thirty-seven 
pages Dean Farrar covers the ground which has been in 
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controversy between the conservative and progressiv- 
wings of the Church. He points out the perils of a 
timid and not altogether frank treatment of the Bible 
and that the changes and readjustments of position 
which are involved in the new criticism do not carry 
with them the abandonment of anything which is 
really of the faith or essential to the faith, while they 
do enormously improve the defensive position of the 
Church, in its never-ceasing war on unbelief and the 
spirit of the world. The value of the book does not lie 
in new points presented nor even in the reconstruction 
of old points and arguments, but in the systematic, 
consistent force of the whole and in the completeness 
of the Dean’s treatment of all branches of the subject. 
The work is done in a most serious tone and is free 
from controversy. It is the best and most useful pres- 
entation of the very important subject from a liberal 
but reverent and truly believing point of view. 


PoLitics IN 1896. Amn Annual Edited by Frederick 
Whelen. (Grant Richards, London; New York: 
Review of Reviews, 13 Astor Place. $1.00.) 

This volume is intended to furnish impartial, com- 
petent and summary reviews ofthe political history of 
the year in all important relations from an English and 
American point of view. It consists of: I. General Retro- 
spects; Conservative Politics, by H. D. Traill, D. C. L.: 
Liberal, by H. W. Maningham; Socialist, by G. Ber- 
nard Shaw. II. Foreign Affairs, by G. W. Stevens; 
Naval Affairs are reviewed by H. W. Wilson; Army 
Affairs by F. N. Mande, Capt., late R. E. Mr. Albert 
Shaw, Editor of the Review of Reviews contributes the 
Survey of United States Politics during the year, and 
London has an article devoted to it by Robert Donald, 
The volume ends witha very convenient diary of the 
political events of the year. The whole work is done 
well, with intelligent thoroughness and judicial impar- 
tiality. This is the first volume published, and we hope 
that it will meet with sufficient favor to encourage the 
publishers to continue it in an annual series. 


FROM THE UPANISHADS. By Charles Johnston. (Thomas 
B. Mosher, Portland, Me.) 
We do not care to discuss the Upanishads. They do 


not contain the wisdom of life for us,-or at least no 
more of it than is contained in a pantheistic philosophy. 
Asa scheme of Indian thought Mr. Johnston’s selec- 
tions are full of interest. They do not make out a 
philosophy of life. We cannot find the wisdom of 
death in them which so profoundly stirs his enthusiasm; 
but they are intensely absorbing as attempts of the 
human mind to solve the problems of existence, to face 
them at the worst without flinching and in all their 
awful reality. Thelittle book is published in the long 
Aldine form by Thomas Mosher, of Portland Me., in 
the finished, dainty and artistic form he has been giving 
to his books, and for which he and his press are justly 
famed above others. It is printed on a special size of 
Van Gelder hand-made paper, done up in’ old-style 
olive-green boards, ard is a worthy American repro- 
duction of the English edition, with an addition in Mr. 
Charles Johnston’s interesting and timely note on Emer- 
son’s relation to Oriental thought. 


NEw SELF-PRONOUNCING SUNDAY- 
ScHOOL TEACHER’S BIBLE. (A. J. Holman & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Bourgeois, 8vo, Large Type Edition.) 
Teachers who prefer the King James Version for use in 
their classes will find nothing better or more useful 
than this really elegant and well-made Teacher’s Bible. 
The vowel sounds and accents of the proper names are 
marked in the text and given again in one of the sup- 
plements of the ‘‘ Gallery of Illustrations.’’ The criti- 
cal work for the use of teachers is done by the Rev. 
H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D.; D.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. It includes a large variety 
of illustrative matter from the manuscripts and monu- 
ments, some of which have not been used in this way 
before and all of which are both useful and interesting. 
In addition to this the edition is provided with a num- 
ber of ‘‘ Helps,’’ such as a General Index of the Bible, 
summaries, chronologies, index of citations, natural 
history, obsolete words, glossary of antiquities, self- 
pronouncing dictionary of proper names, subject-in- 
dex, concordance and an unusually full equipment of 
maps. The edition is bound in the best levant morocco, 
with self-folding covers and provided with a heavy 
elastic strap. 


THE HOLMAN 


We have before us Vol. LIII of THe Century ILius- 
TRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, containing the issue for 
the six months, from November, 1896to April, 1897. The 
great feature of this half-yearly volume would probably 
be considered by the majority of readers to be Gen. Hor- 
ace Porter’s ‘‘ Campaigning with Grant.’’ Between this 
and some twoscore other rival examples we are wholly 
unable to decide, for if there ever was a case of a reader 
swamped, smothered and utterly baffled by the embar- 
rassment of riches, it is the case of one examining one of 
these bound volumes of the three great American month- 


lies. THE HALF-CASTE: AN OLD GOVERNESS’S TALE. 
By the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ (Thom- 
as Whittaker. $1.00.) This is a collection of stories 
originally published mostly in Chaméers’s Journal. They 
contain the gems of Miss Mulock’s [Mrs. Craik’s] later 
stories, and are well worth republishing. 
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A History oF CHINA; BEING THE HIs- 
TORICAL CHAPTERS FROM THE ‘‘ MID- 
DLE KinGpoM.” Sy the late S. Wells 
Williams, LL.D., Professor of the 
Chinese Language and Literature in 
Yale College. With a Concluding 
Chapter Narrating Recent Events, by 
Frederick Wells Williams, Instructor 

* in Oriental History in Yale Univer- 
sity, (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00.) : 

This timely and important publication 
will be most welcome to students and 
close observers of political and social 
affairs in the Far East. Dr. S. Wells 
Williams’s ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” tho it 
holds its own as the great work on China, 
is so vast and encyclopedic in its contents 
as to repel any readers but those who 
are ready for large and laborious under- 
takings. It was the happy thought of 
the present editor to select from his 
father’s work the historical chapters, as 
containing precisely the information 
which is mosteneeded at the present time, 
and by supplying an additional chapter, 
‘*A Narration of Recent Events,’’ to put 
the work fully abreast of the times. This 
he has done in the best manner. His 
own supplemental chapter brings down the 
history to the close of the late Japanese 
War, and is written-with an appreciative 
insight into Eastern affairs which would 
be impossible to one not long conversant 
with them. As tothe chapters selected 
from Dr. Williams’s work, they are 
seven in number, and cover the points as 
to which trustworthy information ‘is 
most needed, such as ‘‘ Chronology and 
Early History,’ ‘‘ Foreign Intercourse 
with China,’’ ‘‘ The Opium War,” ‘‘ The 
Tai-ping Rebellion,’’ ‘‘The Second 
Anglo-Chinese War,’’ and the ‘* Admin- 
istration of the Empresses.’’ These 
chapters, while they keep the reader 
clear of the immense mass of geographic- 
al, physical, political, religious and 
philosophical learning which is embodied 
in the work at large, bring before him 
those which embody, in an attractive 
form, the life of the people and the course 
of their history; and this from the pen of 
the foremost Chinese scholar and observ- 
er of his time. Mr. Frederick Wells 
Williams, besides extending the useful- 
ness of his father’s work, has placed us 
all in his debt by this work. 


BRANDED: A Monograph on Prison Work. 
Look Up AnD Hope. Both by Mrs. 
Ballington Booth. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph Co. 25 cents each.) 

It is not an easy task which Mrs. Booth 
undertakes in these two booklets, to open 
to convicts the door of the House of 
Hope, without, at the same time, weaken- 
ing the social reprobation of crime, and 
so far forth neutralizing the moral effect 
of penal law. The real criticism to be 
made on our administration of penal law 
is that there is so little that is moral or 
which represents or suggests morality in 
it. Mrs. Booth knows this and does not 
intend to fall into the opposite error of 
sentimental sympathy with criminals. 
The danger exists in the situation. It 
will never do to remove too easily the 
‘‘brand”’ of crime from the criminal. 
The more virtuous the community the 
deeper and the more obstinate it will be, 
and for the reason that eternal justice 
and sound morals make it so. The only 
chance of making the penal system really 
effective is by giving emphasis in it tothe 
morality of law, justiceand penalty. We 
believe in Mrs. Booth’s ‘‘House of 
Hope,’’ but it must be a hope based on 
the recognition of justice and the moral- 
ity of penal law. 


LECTURES ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
Delivered in Norwich Cathedral, with 
Preface by the Dean of Norwich. 
(Thomas Whittaker, Bible 
$2.25.) 

These Lectures are an indication of the 
excellent work the Anglican Church is 
now doing to instruct and stimulate its 
members. They are delivered by clergy- 
men of more or less distinction, selected 
for their ability to speak on the topic as- 
signed. Dean Farrar, of Canterbury, be- 
gins with a delightful lecture on ‘‘St. Igna- 
tius and St. Polycarp,’’ and is followed 


House. 
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by fourteen others. the last being on 
‘St. Augustine,’ by the Rev. H.C. G. 
Moule, D.D., of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 
The lectures are not arranged in strict 
chronological order, but so nearly so as to 
present asystematic view of the first four 
centuries as studied in the life of the great 
leaders and.exemplars of Christian thought 
and life. They administer an effectual 
correction to theillusion that the further 
back we go toward the divine source the 
purer and stronger becomes the Church. 
The lectures are almost wholly biograph- 
ical, and will furnish intelligent readers 
all they need to know.of such men as Ig- 
natius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Tertul- 
lian, Cyprian, Origen, Ireneus, Chrysos- 
tom and others. Without being exhaust- 
ive or intended to present allthat may 
be learned from the larger treatises on 
the same topics, it is remarkable how 
little of real importance has escaped the 
lecturers,and how few important questions 
are not illustrated by them in the lives 
they have undertaken to present. 


Dr. MurRRAY’S HISTORICAL DICTIONARY 
(The Macmillan Company, 60 cents a 


Part) has been advanced by the comple-_ 


tion, in Volume IV, of the Part from Flex- 
uosity to Foister. This is the Section ed- 
ited by Mr. Henry Bradley. The re- 
mainder of the letter / will be completed 
in probably two more Parts, or by Janu- 
ary, if not in October next. The letter D 
will be completed in the next issue in 
July. This will give us three volumes 
complete in July next and Vol. IV want- 
ing only the letter G, which is already in 
preparation under the direction of Mr. 
Bradley. To complete the letter D a 
Double Section is promised July 1st, 1897, 
and to complete ¥ another Double Sec- 
tion by Mr. Bradley, October Ist, 1897. 
The Section just published contains 1,025 
main words, 350 combinations, and 143 
subordinate entries—1,518 in all. The 
number of words recorded is 1,850, as 
against 1,003 in ‘‘ Funk”’ and 1,074 in the 
‘*Century”; the number of illustrative 
quotations is 7,544, as against 185 in 
‘*Funk” and 1,149 in the ‘‘ Century.” 
The Section contains an unusual number 
of etymological suggestions, as, for ex- 
ample, under flounder, focile, fog, foggy, 
fogger and foist. 


THE PLANT-WoRLD. Jts Romances and 
Realities. Compiled and Edited by Frank 
Vincent, M.A. (D. Appleton & Co. 60 
cents.) This is a reading book of Bot- 
any. The planon which it is made is not 
new, and proceeds on the theory that it 
will stimulate the young learner to make 
better progress in his reading, to provide 
him with Readers which convey system- 
atic instruction. No attempt is made in 
the fifty extracts which compose this 
compilation to take the place or do the 
work of an elementary Botany. The se- 
lections are arranged ina literary rather 
than a scientific order. They represent 
a large variety of writers and topics, and 
are chosen as being likely to surprise and 
delight the young readers with the reve- 
lation they make of the plant world. 


NATURE IN A City YARD. By Charles 
M. Skinner. (The Century Co. $1.00.) 
Nothing less than the rarest ability could 
accomplish a work like the one now in 
hand. Mr. Skinner’s field of observa- 
tion was a back yard, only 18 by 50 feet 


in area, yet he found sufficient materials 
fora most fascinating volume of nature 
studies. Plants, animals, insects pass in 
review; and it is wonderful how many 
could play their parts on so small a stage 
of life and action. Mr. Skinner’s style is 
easy and good, just light enough and 
just serious enough to blend notes on 
natural history - with a _ philosophic 
thoughtfulness of reflection in most re- 
freshing proportions. The little book 
will find a delighted audience. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES. Sy 
Edmund Gosse. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50.) This is the third edition of these 
ably written and thoroughly interesting 
studies of ten persons connected with the 
lighter intellectual movements in England 
during the seventeenth century. All of 
the essays, save one on ‘‘Captain Dover’s 
Cotswold Games,’’ are appreciations of 
literary people, of whom Robert Herrick 
is probably thechief. Mr. Gosse’s book 
deserves its success,and we point it out to 
those who are interested in the study of 
seventeenth century English literature. 





Literary Notes. 
THE leading article in Se/f Culture 
for June is on ‘‘ The Early Years of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” by Prof. Goldwin Smith. 


....The latest of Elbert Hubbard’s 
Little Journeys (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
is to Fontainebleau, to the home of Rosa 
Bonheur, which he describes in the serio- 
comic, smart way which gives his little 
stories their great popularity. 


....The Art Interchange for June gives 


_a readable article on the ‘‘ Exhibition of 


Evelyn Hunter Nordhoff’s Book-Binding 
and Beaten-Leather Work,’’ with attract- 
ive illustrations of the artist’s bindings. 
A photograph of Miss Nordhoff at work 
is there reproduced. 


....‘* The Century Book of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” by Elbridge S. Brooks, 


in which the battle-fields of that war will 
be illustrated for young readers, will be 
issued by the Century Company, under 
the auspices of the Empire State Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. 


....The Master of Balliol, Benjamin 
Jowett, wrote this sound literary advice 
to Miss M. Tennant (now Mrs. Asquith, 
wife of the late Home Secretary): 


‘‘ Have you thoroughly made yourself up 
in Miss Austen, ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ 
and Boswell? No person is educated who 
does not know them.” 


....The not wholly enviable work of 
completing Stevenson’s romance, “St. 
Ives,” has been assigned to Mr. Quiller 
Couch. According to The Academy there 
will be as many as six chaptersto be sup- 
plied which, when finished, will be pub- 
lished in the Pa// Mall Magazine, where 
‘« St. Ives ’’’ is now appearing. 


....-The Review of Reviews, for June, 
contains two articles of special interest 
toteachers. Inone ‘‘ Defective Eyesight 
in American Children,’ is discussed by 
Dr. Frank Allport; inthe other Elizabeth 
A. Allen tells an interesting ‘‘ Story of a 
Woman’s Campaign,” under the general 
title of *‘ Teachers’ Pensions.’’ 


....An exhaustive life of Wagner, by 
Houston Stuart Chamberlain, of Vienna, 
will be soon issued by the Lippincotts 
who also announce “‘ Picturesque Burma 
Past and Present,”’ fully illustrated with 
photogravures, maps and many other 
representations of the history, life and 
manners and landscape of the country. 


.... Beginning July rst, Henry Al- 
temus, of Philadelphia, will issue a series 
of books by Anjierican authors at the low 
retail price of 30 cents each. It is an- 
nounced that these books will be equal in 
appearance to books ordinarily sold at a 
dollar or a dollar and a halfacopy. The 
first volume of the series will be ‘‘ Trif and 
Trixy,’’ by John Habberton. A first edi- 
tion of 100,000 copies will be printed. 


....The April number of Zhe Portfolio, 
on John Crome and John Sell Cotman,is by 
Laurence Binyon, of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 
The text is illustrated with more than 
thirty reproductions and four plates. A 
large proportion of the pictures repro- 
duced are from the collections of J. J. 
Colman, Esq., or J. Reeve, Esq.; and 
they give an admirable suggestion of the 
work of the two men who are counted 
the glories of the Norwich School. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


$ 
) “We like ‘IN EXCELSIS’ § 
’ better and better. We j 
) believe it to be the best } 
hymn-book obtainable.” 
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Brentano's Paper Novels 

Largest Assortment of Paper 
‘ Novels Anywhere. 

Our Department contains immediately after 

publication Books issued by leading publish- 


ers. 


Special Sale this Month at 
5c., 10c., 1 5c., 1 8c. and 33c. 


Send for Catalogues, free. 


BRENTANO’S, 
31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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The Macmillan Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 
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Mr. Crawford’s New Novel 


A Rose of Yesterday. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of “ Saracinesca,” “Casa Braccio,” etc. 
Cloth, 12moe, $1.25. 
ANDREW LANG writes: 


“F. Marion Crawford is the ‘most versatile and vari - 
ous’ of modern novelists. He has great adaptability 
and subtleness of mind; a master of the narrative style, 
he throws a subtle charm over all he touches.” 


Third Edition of Mr. Allen’s New Novel. 
The Choir Invisible. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” “Summer in 
Arcady,” ete. 
Cleth, 12moe,.81.50. 
BLISS CARMAN says: 

‘There are two chief reasons why Mr. Allen seems to 
me one of the firstof our novelists to-day. He is most 
exquisitely alive to the fine spirit of comedy. He has a 
prose style of wonderful beauty. conscientiousness and 
simplicity. . . . "—The Evening Transcript, Boston, 


Author 


Mrs. Steel’s New Story 


In the Tideway. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author af “On the Face of the Waters,” etc. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 

‘*Mrs. Steel is rapidly taking a dignified and definite 
stand in the foremost rank of the romancers of the day. 
No woman novelist since Constance Fenimore Woolson 
has commanded so firm and flexible a style, or an at- 
mosphere so wholesome and so human.’’—From a Re, 
view in the Boston Evening Transcript. 


American History 


TOLD BY CONTEMPORARIES. 
EDITED BY 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Professor of History, Harvard Univer sity. 


Price of the Set of Four Volumes, $7.00, 
Each Volume Sold Separately, Price $2.00. 


Vol. I. Era of Colonization, 1493-1689. 
Now Ready. 
Vol. II. Building of the Nation, 1689-1783. 
In Press. 
Vol. III. National Expansion, 1783-1844. 
7 . In Preparation. 
Vol. IV. Welding of the Nation, 1845-1897. 


In Preparation. 


From the Preface to Volume I. 

First of all, pains have been taken to use the first au- 
thoritative edition of each work in English; and a 
faithful translation of pieces in foreign languages. .. . 
The editor’s thought is that it may be an adjunct to the 
regular text-book teaching, may serve as material for 
topical study, and may open up to readers the field of 


delightful narratives in which American history 
abounds. 
Genesis of the Social 
Conscience. 


The Relation between the Establishment of Christianity in 
Exrope and the Social Question. 


By HENRY S. NASH, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
*“ Professor Nash's volume fulfils the promise of its 


title. It does more, indeed. Not only is his treatment 
of the great thesis which he has undertaken to discuss 
fresh and suggestive, but he shows himself to be a clear 


and original thinker.”— The Tribune (New York). 


The Myths of [srael. 


The Ancient Book of Genesis, with 
Analysis and Explanation of its Composition. 
By AMOS K. FISKE, 
Author of * The Jewish Scriptures,” etc. 
Choth, 12me, $1.50. 
‘‘His sympathetic imagination, his power of project 
ing himself with an understanding mind ana a respon- 


sive heart into distant ages and different human atmos- 
pheres are admirable.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


A Charming Nature Story. 
Citizen Bird. 
A Story of Bird Life for Beginners. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, 


Author of “ Tommy Anne,” etc., 


AND 


DR. ELLIOTT COUES, 
Author of “ Birds of North America.” 
Cloth, 12mo. Just Ready. 


A delightful story-book for young folks making their 
first study of bird life. The narrative forms a guide to 
all the chief varieties of American birds, and is spe- 
cially illustrated with drawings from nature by Lovis 
AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


For sale at ali book-stores, or at the publisher's, 


‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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‘anon Probably the most noteworthy the-. 
ological work that is at present going 
through the press in the Fatherland is the 
third and thoroughly revised edition of 
Herzog’s Real Encyclopedic, edited by 
Hauck, of Leipzig, and published by Hin- 
richs, of the same city. Two volumes are 
out, and the work, as were the other two 
editions, is intended to embody the best 
and most scholarly results of German the- 
logical erudition. It is the purpose of 
editor and publisher to reproduce as 
separate publications some of the leading 
articles, and thus make these accessible 
also to non-subscribers. This has been 
done in the case of the articles‘on the 
Bible, entitled ‘‘ Urtext und Uebersetzung - 
en der Bibel in tibersichtlicher Dorstel- 
lung,”’ covering no fewer than 243 pages. 
This is decidedly the best résumé of 
biblical textual literature ever publish- 
ed. Cost, three marks. 
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Clara Kern Bayliss, (Appleton’s Home Read- 
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__ 2386. New York: The Macmillan Co........... 13 
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The Personal Life of Queen Victoria. By Sarah 
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The Treatment of Nature in Dante’s “ Divina 

Commedia.” By L. Oscar Kuhns. 74¢x5, pp. 

208. New York, London: Edward Arnold.. 1580 

The panera “ a Jesuit Mission. A Historical 

Nove 3 Bourchier Sanford. 736x5, pp. 

New York: The Baker & Taylor Co.. 13 


The Story of Troy. 
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Notes on the vane ire Henry I. Shel- 
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A Handbook of Medical Clima By 8. Ed- 
win Sol CB. Te, pp. 470. 
Philadelphia and New York: Lea Bros. & Co.. 
Twelfth Thirteenth Annual Reports of the 
Bu of Animal ae for the Fiscal 
Years 1895 and 1896, . 370. Washington: 
Government Printing Office.................0085 
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Value—$ 1,252.00 
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organ, bicycle or some other one of 
these beautiful Presents. 


No lists counted unless thirty cents 
for a six-months’ subscription, or 
fifty cents for one year’s subscription 
is sent with list. 


Average copies each issue of the Union 


GosPEL 
NEws for 1896 was 125,000 
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JUS1 PUBLISHED. 


The Romanee of a Jesuit Mission 


A HISTORICAL NOVEL, 
By M. Bourchier Sanford. 


12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


A charming story of love, adventure and 
devotion to lofty ideals of life and conduct. 
The scene is laid for the most part in the 
Canadian wilderness at Fort Sainte Marie, 
the central station of the Missions to the 
Huron Indians, in the Seventeenth Centnry. 


Sent, postpaid, or receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0., Pubs. 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
4.CHURCH Co, 





Music Publishers. Cincinnat!, 0. 


SEMINARIES. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 














63d year. Opens special Rs ta es 
from the College ont te Ge Consery sel or ? 


usic. 
. BOS WORTH, Se Secretary, 


& Carroll 





invite you to visit their 


NEW STORE, 
26 West 23d Street, New York. 


Wedding Invitations and Calling Cards, Art Stationery, Unique Mono- 
grams and Address Dies, Coats of Arms, Crests, Seals and 
Book Plates, Desk Necessaries, Rich Leather 
Goods, Menu and Dinner Cards. 





THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 





The issue of Tue INDEPENDENT for June 17th will con- 


tain, in addition to other literary features, articles by Simon 


Newcomb, LL.D., on Science During the Victorian Era’’; 


Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford University, 


on “Religious Thought in the Victorian Era’’; 


ee 


Stead, of London, on ‘‘ The Queen as Monarch’’; Mrs. M. 


O. W. Oliphant, the celebrated novelist, on ‘‘ The Queen and 
a poem by William Watson, the English 


her Family’’; 


Lyrist, and a Jubileé poem ‘by Alfred Austin, the Poet 


Laureate of England. 





Single copies, [0 cents. 


Yearly subscription, $3.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York, 


The New Pansy Book 
“Overruled” 


(12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50.) 
JUST ISSUED. 
We are the exclusive publishers of all the 
“Pansy Books.”’ Complete catalog mailed 
free to any address. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., 
92 Pearl Street, Boston. 








EDUCATION, 
Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


oe I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 50th 

—— for College or Business. Music, Art, Physical 
Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. Low rates. 
age advantages. 
. EVERSOL 





Send for catalo: 
. Ph.D,, Principal, 


Bordentown 
Military Institute 


prepares boys for the best col- 
leges and technical schools, or 
for the practical duties of life. 
All the influences of home, with 
the best military training. No 
useless branch of study permit- 
ted — no important studies omit- 
ted. Located between New York 
and Philadelphia, with the most 
desirable surroundings. A book 
of description mailed free. 


CAPT. T. D. LANDON, d Bordentown, 
BEV. T. H. LANDON, A.M., on corsa N.J. 


, Bisirstown. N. J. 
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STON UNIVERSITY LAW 
BOS SCHOOL. 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


CHICAGO OF LAW 


Law BAGO COLLEGE NIV! ERSITY. 


. T. A. Moran, Dean. hn each w 
day. evening. For information address Elmer E. Ware 
rett, LL. B., See’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Superior teaching. Genuine home. Careful se- 
lection of pupils. High moral and intellectual 








cultivation. Special literary training, Individual 
attention. Three graduating courses. Unusually 
healthful and attractive situation. 72d year of 


Academy and 18th of Home. 
J. Il. ROOT, Principal 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs, Hyd2 and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special and regular eo ee for College 
and European travel. 

Mrs. JAN a GREY HY DE. Binghamton, N.Y. 





Mrs. Meaa’s School for Girls, 


“* Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other col- 
leges. Advanced study in literature and lower College 
branchics for special students. 





No ambitious girl 
need go abroad for study in music — 
not even “to be finished.’’ The 


Fingal 
con tngiand 
OF MUSIC 


offers advantages in the study of mu- 

sic, musical composition, and elocu- 

tion, that are not surpassed in any 

musical center of the old world. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musica! Director. 
Send for our catalogue to 

Frank W. Hate, Gen’l Mangr., Boston, Mass. 














PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Exceptional facilities for ‘a me boys to enter an 
college or scientific schoo ur closeness of touc 
with Princeton University is an additional advantage 
to boys intending to enter that institution. Highest 
references. Writ 7 forthe catalogue. 
J.B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J. 


Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical 
and Scientific Courses. Spec’ ally . nized departments 
of Musicand Art. Well equi etpees ibrary and Labora- 
tories, fine Gymnasium. ent Physic an. aap ws 
al Hall enabies students to veduce expenses. For ca 
logues address PRESIDENT, agg ‘ORD COLLEGE, 

Lock Box 14. Rockford, Il. 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE, NEW Y om. 
For particulars ‘address 








rs. 8. J. LIFE. 


WHEATON peal 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





fully pit 28 miles from —— 


| prospectus, address 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, siiieieis Mass. 





Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culture, ones standard classical 
= scientific courses. A full four year course in 

usic. Thorough pre ibe ae work in art. Health- 
fol climate. Pleasanthome. Moderate rates. Send for 





Rey. 8S. A. MARTIN, D.D., Prest. 
Chambersburg, Pa, 
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Financial. 
A Favor to Capital. 


THE Governor of Illinois has signed 
the bill permitting a consolidation of 
the gas companies in the city of Chi- 
cago. THE INDEPENDENT has no wish 
to take sides dogmatically in the dis- 
pute, local to that city, whether this ac- 
tion is or is not to be advantageous to 
the interest of the citizens; yet as an 
illustration of a change in sentiment 
toward capital, the signing of the bill is 
to be welcomed. Upon this general 
subject some discussion is timely. 

To the consolidation of competing 
companies there is a natural feeling of 
opposition on the part of the public. It 
is feared that the monopoly thus created 
will be used merely to advance prices 
to consumers, while at ¢he same time 
giving to the shareholders all the bene- 
fits of the possible saving in expenses. 
In this way a double profit may be 
wrung from the users of the indispensa- 
ble product. Our past history contains 
examples enough of such a course of 
procedure on the part of ‘‘artificial mo- 
nopolies’’ to make this objection perti- 
nent; and yet this is not the wisest way 
to solve such a delicate problem. It is 
clear to us now that the cheapness can 
in the future come only from extended 
organization; including under this term 
such a compactness of control as will 
allow of the use of the best and most 
costly appliances on a scale so large as 
to permit the employment of the best 
managers and men at salaries and wages 
large enough to attract the most able. 
A town having two gas plants—whether 
the pipes are duplicated in each street 
or not—could be more cheaply served 
if but one plant, one system of pipes 
and one set of officials were employed. 

The real problem, then, is to be sure 
that the benefits of the monopoly are 
shared with the public—assuming that 
municipal ownership is not desirable. 
lt is to this problem, and not to the 
question of preventing combination, 
that public opinion should be directed. 
It will not be easy to say how this 
should be done. In trading and man- 
ufacturing, prices under consolidation 
of businesses have a way of settling 
themselves in the long run, fairly 
equitable to the public at large. In 
undertakings such as gas works, the 
same result will surely be reached 
eventually; if by no other way than 
by downright legislation. The owners 
of the Chicago Gas Companies an- 
nounce that their policy under consoli- 
dation will be to give all the benefits to 
consumers. The owners in saying this 
make their readers skeptical by prom- 
ises so sweeping; if they will finally ar- 
range so as to divide those benefits with 
the public, then the future gas con- 
sumer will bless the day of union. Some 
English companies are allowed by their 
charters to increase their dividends 
only as they decrease the rates charged 
for gas, the standard of 16 candle 
power being meanwhile strictly main- 
tained by public as well as company in- 
spection. Sucha charter, tho crude as 
to details, is in the line of economic 
progress. 

The announcement of such a policy 
by the Chicago companies even tho 
too sweeping, as before remarked, is 
evidence that the real situation is be- 
coming better understood by all parties. 
Combination promoters are finally com- 
ing to the conclusion that honesty is 
still the best policy; that to deal equi- 
tably with the public is the surest way 
to enjoy in peace that part of the ad- 
vantages of combination which fairly 
belongs to the capitalist. In any other 








case legislation, the more drastic the 
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longer delayed, may be expected in the 
end to fall upon them. 

Another encouraging thing about the 

matter relates to the general effect upon 
the country at large. We have for a 
year or so been passing through a period 
of hostility to the capitalist, a hostility 
which was natural perhaps, but mistaken 
and blighting in its results upon busi- 
ness. THE INDEPENDENT has before 
now warned its readers that signs of 
business improvement must appear first 
in Wall Street; not that this journal 
has any unusual interest in that finan- 
cial center, but because long experience 
has taught the most careless student of 
affairs that the capitalist must first be 
willing to invest or loan his money be- 
fore any new enterprise can be started, 
plants erected, machinery bought or 
laborers employed. Hostility to capital 
has had the direct effect of deterring 
the capitalist from investing in anything 
but high-grade railroad bonds. So the 
Chicago Consolidation Act is encourag- 
ing from the fact that it seems to mark 
the turn in the tide; that broader views 
of the effects of the investment of 
money ina city or State are becoming 
more widespread. If so the offered 
profits to the capitalist must shortly be 
followed by profits offered to, shop- 
keepers and employés. The Chicago 
Gas bill and the advance in prices upon 
the stock exchanges, alike point to bet- 
ter times for all. 


Monetary Affairs. 


THE more cheerful business tone first 
noticed in these columns three weeks 
ago is making very’substantial prog- 
ress. As usual its first effect was seen in 
Wall Street, and a widespread and sig- 
nificent series of events have contribu- 
ted to this much-needed change in senti- 
ment. Among these have been the hope- 
ful utterances of such men as President 
Thompson, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; Chauncey M. Depew,of New.York 
Central; C. P. Huntington, of Southern 
Pacific; George J. Gould, of Missouri 
Railway; President Hill, of the Great 
Northern, and other influential railroad 
managers. Practical men such as.th>se, 
whose position brings them in close 
contact with a wide range of interests 
scattered over vast sections of territory, 
do notall take like views at the same 
time without very good reasons. Their 
statements are, moreover, confirmed by 
such men as Andrew Carnegie, Roswell 
P. Flower and others, as well as by 
a steady and satisfactory increase in 
railroad earnings, the result of increased 
freight traffic and not any advances in 
rates. Thus far, it must be admitted, 
there has been no improvement in 
the volume of business at the East. 
In this vicinity trade languishes and in- 
dustry is more inclined to contract than 
expand; but in the South, Southwest, 
along the Pacific Coast and in some 
sections of the Northwest there is not 
only greater confidence, but moderate 
increase in activity; the feeling that we 
are gradually emerging from the slough 
of despond is spreading, and, cheerful- 
ness being contagious, there is good 
reason for anticipating better results in 
this part of the country later on. The 
Tariff discussion is finally making rapid 
progress; in fact, some are sanguine 
enough to hope that the bill will become 
law in the beginning rather than at the 
end of July. This expectation is having 
an excellent effect upon business, for it 
promises the early removal of a serious 
uncertainty. The most _ influential 
events, however, have been the recent 
speeches of Secretary Gage. His words 
of assurance, evidently made with 
President McKinley's full approval, 
that as soon as the Tariff question was 


out of the way the Administration would 
use its full influence toward currency 
reform, have done more to inspire con- 
fidence than any other single factor 
since the election. It is intimated 
that a currency commission will be 
formed as soon as possible, and that 
President McKinley may, if circum- 
stances favor, send a special message to 
Congress on the subject. The diffi- 
culties of securing the right sort of 
legislation are, of course, great; but it 
is an immense relief to know that the 
Administration is in earnest about re- 
deemigg election pledges. As the sea- 
son of midsummer quiet is close at 
hand, no immediate expansion of trade 
is anticipated; yet a wholesome change 
of spirit has taken place, fright is pass- 
ing away, the leaders of industry are 
showing a courage which must prove 
infectious, the Cuban question appears 
less threatening, and failures are de- 
creasing. All of these are welcome 
signs of business recovery. 


The developments noted above re- 
sulted in a strong stock market. The 
advance was most pronounced in the 
Grangers, owing to their better earnings 
and improved financial condition. 
Northwest, Rock Island and St. Paul, 
each of which made favorable reports, 
were conspicuous for strength. The 
coal shares also recovered’ somewhat, 
the buying in this quarter being chiefly 
by frightened bears. The short inter- 


est in the market had been much 
reduced, and a moderate buying 
on long account followed, caus- 


ing expectations of a reaction. The 
‘««Street’’ is keeping a close watch upon 
Cuban affairs; any unfavorable develop- 
ments in that quarter being likely to in- 
fluence the market adversely. There is 
a growing belief, however, that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley will, if possible, avoid interna- 
tional complications so that home af- 
fairs may receive the attention needed. 
Secretary Gage’s Sound Money speeches 
had a favorable effect in Europe, Lon- 
don being a larger buyer of American 
securities than for a long period. There is 
no question but that as the prospects of 
currency reform strengthen foreign capi- 
tal will come this way with increasing 
freedom; and, vce versd, delay or dis- 
appointment may cause renewed with- 
drawals. Railroad earnings show a 
gratifying increase. In the fourth week 
of May thirty roads reported a gain of 
11%, only seven of these roads showing 
any decrease. For the third week of 
May seventy-eight roads reported an in- 
crease of over 4%. Another evidence of 
-business improvement was the increased 
demand for commercial loans. Part of 
this was undoubtedly due to financing 
present large imports; but bank offi- 
cers think it also reflects in a measure the 
better feeling in mercantile circles. 
Loans expanded $4,500,000 last week, 
and $1,150,000 gold was exported. The 
latter movement attracts no attention, 
because imports must very soon show a 
marked decline, and even under present 
conditions there is no profit in gold 
shipments as an exchange operation. 
Europe has been paying a premium for 
our gold. Loanable funds continue 
abundant, and call loans on stock col- 
lateral were quoted at 1@1%% Time 
mo.agy was dull at 2@3%% for 1 tog 
moaths respectively. Commercial 
paper, as just said, was more active, 
best double names being quoted at 3% 
@4%. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 














May 29. Increase. 
$57,509,700 = $1,499,000 
88,979,200 331,700 
101,536,900 *213,200 
575,600,010 5,655,100 
14,329,000 *6,700 




















THE INDEPENDENT 


The following shows tli¢ relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie.........006 $89, 00 $83,979,200 $331,700 
Legal tenders.. 11,323,009 101,535,909) *213,200 
Total reserve... $19°,634,609  $19°,516,100 $118,500 
Reseree required’ 
g’t deposits.. 16,818,795 143,999,009 1,413,775 
Excess res’rve. "$45,720,825 $46,616,100 *$1,295,275 





*Decrease. t+ Five days. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
June 6th, 1896—Su 
June 8th. 1895—Surp! i 
June 9th, 1894 —Surplus.. 


June 10th, 18983—Surplus. 
June 11th, 1892—Surplus 











GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows; 





Bid. Asked. 
.. 96 “thing 

124 

il 

ie ae 

4 11384 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
































Bid. Asked. 
325 aa 
168 172 
225 
“100 115 
160 1w 
230 300 
4,000 cond 
125 135 
160 eaod 
208 210 
130 140 
285 293 
135 
200 
250 
Fifth Avenue.. 3,000 
First National. 2,500 
First National of 120 150 
Fourteenth Street oose 
Fourth National 1% 180 
Franklin ce) 
Gallatin National... 310 330 
Garfield National... 40) asihiie 
German American.. ae 120 110 pas 
German Exchange............ 360 300 330 
a ¢ 400 350 es 
165 eis 
330 340 
aaa 924% 
130 seee 
525 540 
140 155 
170 Maes 
130 éeee 
730 230 
pedaaewses 215 ease 
200 230 
bee Cubabaces 187 193 
ae 130 
je eccce-cce 170 pe 
Ceceeesee 140 145 
112 118 
bisceeceos 40 voce 
97% wwe 
ES 155 ne 
200 ee 
Di encacseqace oa 230 240 
New York County 685 700 
Netw York Nat. Exchange... 100 ps 9746 
New York Produce K - 120% 117 deus 
ere 100 100 
Nineteenth Ward 135 100 
orth Americ 132 130 140 
EOI ac uirdatarersccrécrees 18546 175 185 
Pacific 17646 175 185 
Park. 260 265 
People’s 249 210 age 
Phenix. . 10744 105 109 
Republic............ 152 140 155 
Seaboard National. 173 169 “xe 
econd National... 485 425 wal 
Seventh National.. 105 100 a 
Shoe ana Leatner ° bat 91 95 
Standard............ eae a eae 110 
tate of New ban ech cscacee 113 110 ame 
Third National.. . 80 
Tradesmen’s... 100 7 gaa 
vee Ward 125 sana 130 
ee eee .> 200 eau 
U sion ee, es . 1% 175 185 
United States National....... 205 175 
Western ~etomaen Witecctedckces 116 114 
West Side 27: 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 5th, were: 


BPOGG WEE oi. cscs 233 Eee 
BOW TOM. ccctecdcese 23434 Shoe & Leather....... 91 
WORM asc cnckecccves 100 | Wester. ....20..ccc..00 16 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. News comes from South America 
that a proposal is on foot to build an 
electric railway over the Andes, con- 
necting the Republics of Argentina and 
Chile. 


. The Japanese Government offered 
in London on the first of June a loan of 
43,000,000 yen, equivalent to about 
$22,000,000 at five per cent., payable 
in gold, at the price of 101%. The 
loan was subscribed for several times 
over within an hour. 


. There is a rumor that negotia- 
tions are pending between the Manhat- 
tan Savings Institution of this city and 
persons who are said to have possession 
of the securities stolen from the bank 
nineteen years ago, for the return of 
the missing papers, said to represent 
$3,000,000 of securities, * 


. The enormous deposits held by the 
. National City, the National Park Bank, 
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and othet banking institutions in this 
city, keep down the rate of call money. 
Some large sums of money were loaned 
on call by the Union Trust Company at 
1%. This Company and life insurance 
companies that have recently made 
loans at extremely low rates, discrimi- 
nate sharply against collateral, refusing 
all stocks that have not paid dividends 
for three consecutive years. Bank 
money generally loaned at 14%. 


.. The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for New York has recently 
granted an injunction in favor of Walter 
Baker & Co., Limited, the well-known 
manufacturers of Baker’s chocolate 
against the use by J. Elwood Sanders 
of labels and molds bearing the name 
of W. H. Baker or the use in any man- 
ner whatsoever of the word ‘‘ Baker” as 
to indicate that the chocolate so made 
is a variety of Baker’s Chocolate. The 
court granted the defendant the priv- 
ilege instead of the above of affixing 
upon every package sold, in type as 
prominent as the title, the statement 
that W. H. Baker is distinct from and 
has no connection with the old choco- 
late manufactory of Walter Baker & Co. 


-In 1895 a company was formed 
at Montreal for the purpose of utilizing 
the power of Lachine Rapids and the 
necessary permission was obtained to 
construct the works at Lachine and to 
install pole and underground lines 
throughout Montreal. The work has 
so far progressed that it will not be 
very long before light and power will 
be furnished to Montreal. The works 
are of large capacity. A wing dam was 
constructed about 1,000 feet from the 
shore, connected with the main dam, 
upon which the power house and wheel 
sheds are built of cut stone. It is con- 
structed so as to form a number of 
flumes, and in each flume are two turb- 
ine wheels. Six wheels are arranged to 
each dynamo, there being twelve of the 
latter machines. 


-Governor Black’s good example, 
in vetoing the personal inheritance tax 
passed by the last New York Legisla- 
ture, has been closely followed by a de- 
cision of Judge Hanna, of the Orphans’ 
Court, of Philadelphia, that the law 
lately passed by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, impos nga direct inher- 
itance tax upon personal property in ex- 
cess of $5,000 is unconstitutional. It 
is possible and quite probable that after 
a few more decisions have been made 
of this sort the legislators having 
the making of laws of the different 
States will have borne in upon their in- 


mer consciousness the fact that a tax 


law to be constitutional must be uni- 
form upon the same class of subjects. 
It won’t do to tax the possessor of 
$5,000 personal property and not the 
one having $1,000. 


. We have just received in pam- 
phlet torm the address of the Hon. 
Charles N. Fowler, in explanation of 
his financial and currency measure, of 
which the Bankers’ Magazine for April 
had to say: 

‘‘It is hardly possible that any com- 
mission that may be appointed can evolve 
any better plan than that which has been 
elaborated by Mr. Fowler’’; 
and again in the May number, referring 
to the same subject, the Magazine re- 
marked: 

**On April 17th there appeared in the 
Congressional Record a full exposition of 
the measure lately introduced by him, 
which must necessarily add greatly to 


his reputation as a deep student, a close 
observer, a clear reasoner, and above all 
a thoroughly practical man. He has 
considered the questions involved so 
broadly, fully and repletely that every 
man who is studying the subject of na- 
tional finance and currency should send 
to him for a copy of this address,”’ 
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.... Notwithstanding that many of 
our railroads are placed in the hands 
of receivers it is not often that the 
same railroad has the reputation of the 
Columbus, Sandusky and Hocking 
Raiiroad, which has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver for the third time. 
The first receiver was appointed in 
June, 1895, and the road was sold un- 
der foreclosure four months later. The 
second was appointed January 16th, 
1897, and was discharged within a week. 


....The wisdom of the choice of 
Secretary Gage for the Treasury is be- 
ing confirmed by events. At Cincin- 
nati last week he indicated that the 
President and himself had decided upon 
a pretty definite course of action in 
regard to currency legislation, and that 
as soon as the tariff is out of the way a 
special message will be sent to Con- 
gress urging that a currency commis- 
sion be authorized to sit during the re- 
cess of Congress and report at the 
regular session in December. It is 
understood that Secretary Gage has a 
definite and comprehensive plan of his 
own which he will be prepared to pre- 

. sent to Congress at its regular session 
if necessary. 


.... The exports of manufactured 
articles for the month of April amount- 
ed to $24,014,318. For the ten months 
of the fiscal year ending April 30th the 
total exports of manufactures were 
$224,023,016, being 25.35 per cent. of 
the total exports. It has been stated 
many times by many persons that our 
large export of manufactured articles 
was Owing to the extreme depression in 
this country—our own people being too 
poor to purchase—but in view of the 

* fact that growth in the exports of man- 
ufactured goods began to be of a strik- 
ing character in 1893 and has continued 
up to the present time,- some other 
cause must be advanced. This export 
demand for manufactured articles is of 
tremendous importance to the business 
interests of the country, as our manu- 
facturing establishments can undoubt- 
edly supply in from six to nine months 
the home demands, in good times, for 
a year. The export outlet is, therefore, 
of the greatest benefit to us. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
road has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 13% on the preferred stock; 
and a semiannual dividend of 234% on 
the common, payable July 6th. 

The directors of the United States 
Rubber Company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 2% on the preferred 
stock of the Company; payable July 
15th. 

The Commercial Cable Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% 
on the capital stock, payable July Ist. 








HOW A WALTHAM WATCH SET ENG- 
LAND’S TIME. 


It gives us pleasure to copy the following from 
the New York Tribune: : 

The idea of the owner of an American watch 
using his timepiece to correct the Royal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich may seem absurd to an English- 
man, but that was done recently. One day Thomas 
Wheate, of No. 26 Ormiston Road, Westcombe 
Park, London, S. E., noticed that the time-ball, 
which falls accurately at 1 o’clock p.m. each day, 
was, according to his Waltham watch, a few sec- 
onds fast. He had such confidence in his watch 
that he did not believe it was at fault, and felt 
sure that some mistake had been made at the Ob- 
servatory. On telling some of his friends of this 
conviction he was laughed at for his impudence in 
daring to pit his Waltham watch against the accu- 
racy of the Royal Observatory. However, to set 
the matter at rest he wrote to the Astronomer 
Royal, telling him of his conviction, and asking 
him if he would let him know whether he was 
right or wrong. In return he received the following 


reply, signed by H. P. Hollis, of the Observatory: 
**In answer to your letter of yesterday, the Astron- 
omer Royal requests me to inform you that on 
Thursday last the time-ball was, through an acci- 
dent, dropped about eighteen seconds before 1 
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MEMBERS OF NEW YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
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SIGHT CHECK, BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 
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NOTICE. 

The People’s National Bank, located at Denver in the 
State of Colorado, is closing up its affairs. All note 
holders and others, creditors of said Association, 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims against the Association for payment. 

M. J. LAWRENCE, President. 

_Dated April 27th, 1897. 
CONVENIENCE 

NEGOTIABILITY. 

IN OTHER WORDS, 

CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES. 
Travellers to any foreign country will 
find them more convenient than Cre- 


dits and more negotiable. Why, is told 
in circulars, mailed on application. 


A of U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY.’ Mer., 
40 & 42 Wall St. N.Y. 


MORTGAGES. 


If, in the past, you have con- ‘ 
fined your Western investments ‘ 
to mortgages secured by lowa 
Farm Property, your holdings 
¢ are now causing you but little 
trouble. If you want to continue 
to be easy in mind and free ot . 
annoyance, we may be of service 4 
to you. for we handle choice Iowa 7 
mortgages bearing 6 per cent. in- 
terest. We are also always ready 
: to purchase them at a fair price. 


§ HENRY R. WILSON, 


41 WALL ST., N. ¥. 
The care of Westernand Southern , 
Interests a Specialty. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 

Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, d by 





deposits of xst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


ARRANTS 


Safest short time paper, earning 6 

to 9 per cent. Carefully selected 

State, County, City and Public School issues 

running 6 to 24 months. Write for details. 

ROBT. E. STRAHORN & CO., 31 Equi- 
table Building, Boston. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 

















CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le; 
into Court, and is autho: 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 
JaMEs 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


WittiamMH Macy,Jr., 
Ws. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LyMAN, 
GroraGe F. VieTor, 
Wa. WaLporF AsrTor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 

JOHN S, KENNEDY, 

D. O. MILLS. 


DIVIDENDS. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 READE ST., NEW YORK, June 2d, 1897. 

A semi-annual dividend of 2 PER CENT. has been 

this day declared upon the Preferred Stock of this Com- 

pany by. the Board of Directors, payable July 15th, 1897, 


1 depository for moneys paid 
dto act as guardian, trustee 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JaMEs, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 


Avex. E. Orr, 














to stockholders of record at the closing of the transfer 
books at the close of busi on Wednesday, June 30th, 
1897. The books d at the opening of busi- 





will ber 
ness on Friday, July 16th, 1397. 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 





CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY 
52 WALL STREET, June 

A dividend of ONE AND THRE «. J 

CENT. on _the preferred stock and TWO AND ONE- 

PER CENT. on the common stock of this Com- 

ny will be paid at this office on Tuesday, July 6th, 1897 

ransfer books will close on Wednesday, June 9th, and 
reopen on Friday, June 25th, 1897. 

M. L: SYKES, Treasurer. 








THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY, 
(Mackay-Bennett system). 
No. 253 Broadway, New York. 
Devine No. 32 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of one and three- 
quarters percent. on the capital stock of this compeny 
is hereby declared payable on the ist day of July, 1897, 
out of net earnings, to all stockholders of record on 
June 19th, 1897. 

The transfer books will close at noon on June 19th in- 
stant, and re-open on the morning of July 2d. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
E. C, PLATT, Treasurer, 
Dated June 1st, 1897. 








Kountze Bros 


Broadway and Cedar St. 


LETTERS: CREDIT 


SECURITY, 





COVENIENCE, 


PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-kee, 0, 
securities. Soci of at sizes oh ores f 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


Send for Samples and Catalogues to 
FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 


P.O. Bex 743, Santiago, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT, 








o’clock.”’ 


. 


Shares and Bonds. 








Commercial Affairs. 


THERE is a decidedly more hopeful 
spirit among business men, due to in- 
fluences which have been already re- 
ferred to in our monetary column. The 
change thus far is entirely confined 
to sentiment, except in certain portions 
of the West and Southwest where more 
activity is reported in the jobbing cen- 
ters. It is confidently expected, how- 
ever, that this change -in temper will 
soon be reflected ina better demand for 
products, resulting from the starting of 
long delayed enterprises. An encour- 
aging feature is the smaller number of 
failures compared with last year, es- 
pecially among manufacturers. Dun’s 
Review reported 936 failures with $11,- 
319,000 liabilities in the month of May, 
compared with 917 failures and liabili- 
ties of $12,296,000 same time last year. 


The crop situation is not by any means 





unsatisfactory. Cool weather has kept 
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wheat, cotton and corn backward, but 
little injury has been done and there 
is plenty of time ahead for improve- 


ment. A few days of warm weather 


would effect great changes. Bank 
clearings for the month of May afford 
some interesting comparisons. In the 


Middle States, which cover more than 
half the total transactions, there was 
only a decrease of about 2%. New 
England showed a gain of 6%, the mid- 
dle West a decrease of 7%, the Pacific 
Coast a decrease of 0.4%, other Western 
an increase of 2%, and the South a gain 
of 6%. Prices of all staple products are 


low, and wheat, corn, etc., were with- 
out important changes. Pig-iron is 
steadier, and some improvement is re- 
ported in the irontrade. The dry- 
goods trade remains very quiet, low 
prices and light demand being discour- 
aging toproducers. Wool and woolens 
are also quiet, and orders for boots and 
shoes afte below expectations. There 
is a very good demand for commercial 
loans, and this is one of the most satis- 
factory indications of business improve- 
ment. 








The Marvelous 
Mt. Clemens... Mineral Waters 


The most wonderful curative agents known to 
modern science for acute and chronic cases of 
rheumatism, all blood and skin diseases, worn-out 
nervous systems, stomach and liver troubles. The 
treatment is by means of the mineral water baths, 
—mineral, electric, vapor and Russian—under the 
direction of Dk. A.N. SHOTWELL. Bath house under 
same roof equipped with imported white porcelain 


tubs, 

The Mt. Clemens Sanitarium is a new fire-proof 
building, fitted and furnished sean. Pah with 
every modern appointment to insure luxury and 
comfort. Steam heat, elevators, electric lights and 
bells, perfect ventilation and plumbing Sparkling 
table waters of perfect purity. Gymnasium, Bil- 
liard hall, croquet and tennis grounds, beautiful 
lawns, abundant shade. A delightful home, sum- 
mer or winter. OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. 

An especial feature is our hotel department, 
the cuisine of which is under the supervision of a 
well known Chef. 

Illustrated pamphlet, terms and particulars on 
application. 

The Mt. Clemens Sanitarium Company, Ltd. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 
The famous fishing grounds of Lake St. Clair and St. 
Clair Flats a short distance by boatand electric cars. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Gaze’s Tours, 


Entirely NEW arrangements to 


EUROPE. ~ 


THREE MIDSUMMER PARTIES 


8 ALL 
pays $275, up _IncLupeo. 


WRITE OR CALL. 
SEVERAL NEW PROGRAMMES FREE. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York. 
220 So. Clark St., Cu1caGo. 201 Washington St., Boston. 
14 So. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 








DO YOU THINK 


You get all the comfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not unless you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphite. This increases ease of running and prevents 
wear and rust of chain and sprockets, If your dealer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co.,Jersey City,N.J. 








IF any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will send us a 
list of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 


him an estimate of the cost by return 
mail. 
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Summer Housefurnishings 








There will be great chances for money-saving this week in our 


Big Housefurnishing Dept. Every 


day there will be special sales of 


goods comprising just the things you need most at this time, at prices 
that we believe will crowd our Big Basement with eager Buyers— 
These are some of to-day’s « Specials ”’: 


SPECIAL PRICES IN 


Screen Doors and 
Window Screens. 





























The goods that we are selling are not 
the trashy kind loosely put together, such 
as is usually sold at these prices, but are 
all well made and of the best material. 
Interesting Prices: 


We also make them to order at very Low 
Prices. 


LAWN MOWERS. 


Here’s an item that will interest you if 
you are looking for one. We’re selling 
what we believe to be the best Lawn 
Mower in town for the money. 


IT’S THE «MANHATTAN.” 
Here’s a partial description of it: 
Steel Side Plates that won’t break, In- 


closed Gear, and an adjustment that is 
easily regulated. 





“pinch,” DaB- 





Oil and Gas Ranges 


Animmense stock of these Summertime 
Necessities to select from. These Special 
Prices, we believe, will interest scores of 
housewives: 








A Good, Serviceable Oil Range 
(LIKE CUT, _ 


fully guaranteed, three Burners, Top 34x 
20 inches, 17 inches high, 


ros 9.30. 


A Complete Gas Range, 


with two burners and large oven, 


ron 3.98. 


A Full Line of Gas Stoves 


From toc. upward. 


Another Great Opportunity : 


A CLEARING SALE OF 


White Table Ware. 


Covered Dishes, all sizes, ef#@R....... 25¢ 
Meat Platters, 7, 8, gand 10-inch, each.10€ 
Bakers and Scollops, 7, 8, and g-inch, 


Soup Plates, Decorated, each........ 5c 

Cups, Saucers and Oyster Bowls, each. 5¢ 

Butter Dishes, Sugar Bowls and Tea 
Dg ae ee ee eee ee 10c 





any point within 100 miles of New 


All cash purchases delivered free to 
York City. 








A HINT ON 


Groceries. 


When you leave town for your 
Summer Home take with you one of 
our Grocery Catalogues. It will 
save money for you. Our Grocer- 
ies are Always Fresh, Always Ap- 
petizing, and Always Sold at a Price 
Considerably Lower than You Usu- 


ally Pay. 





Sixth Ave., 20th 


to 21st St., N. Y. 








_TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT is the best and 
simplest remedy for regulating the action of the | 
stomach, liver and bowels. It cures Sick Headache | 
and Constipation, prevents Diarrhoea, removes ; 
Gouty, Rheumatic and other poisons from the 
blood. Should be carried by every traveler and 
kept in all households.—A dv. 


A WORD TO GENTLEMEN. 


Tuere has never been as much thought given to 
getting up in a proper way the dress shirts worn by 
gentlemen as there is to-day. A man never looks so 
well as when he is dressed in a fine dress shirt, and 
among the most popular muslins of which shirts are 
made is the well-known Pride of the West muslin. 
This muslin is sold in almost every section of the 
United States, and it is not infrequently said that 
‘* Well dressed men wear shirts e of Pride of the 
West muslin ” 








FOOD VALUE OF COCOA. 
Tue /nternational Journal of Surgery says: 


‘* Experience has shown that a ow prepared 
cocoa product constitutes an ideal beverage for inva- 
lids and convalescents, acting as a mild nerve stimu- 
lant and at the same time supplying a considerable 
amount of available nutritive material. 

“Such a product is Walter Baker & Co.’s Cocoa, 
which differs from all preparations of its kind in 
that in the process of manufacture great care is 
taken to retain, in a pure and unaltered form, 
those active principles and nutritive elements of 
— seed which render it both a luxury and a 

“This preparation is esteemed an agreeable, com- 
forting and nourishing beverage in chronic dis- 
orders, during convalescence from exhausting dis- 
eases, for feeble children, and during the after 
treatment of severe surgical operations.’ 


THE INDEPENDENT 








Summer Sale 


OF 
Ladies’ Underwear, Dressing Sacques, Silk 
Skirts and Shirt Waists. 


Commencing This Week. 


dames MeGreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, 
Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 





yOORNEA yp 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. 8. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


I I oon cas! Scndiecesezee $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 

4,212,128 37 
2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


‘RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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Insurance. 


To Stop When You Choose. 


THE Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation prints in full, in its official organ, 
two professional opinions “upon the 
question whether membership in the 
Association carries with it any personal 
liability. Such liability might be of 
two degrees; the more serious, that of 
being held personally responsible for 
any and all obligations of the Society, 
which would be the position of ‘‘gen- 
eral partners” in an ordinary business 
copartnership; or it might be the minor 
one of being liable to continue open to 
assessments collectible by law, whether 
the member were willing or unwilling, 
upon the rule of ‘‘once a member 
always a member.” Mr. James C. 
Spencer, ex-judge of the Superior 
Court in this city and late attorney and 
examiner of the Insurance Department, 
whose opinion is printed first, states 
the question as whether the members 
‘incur any risk of any personal liability 
by virtue of their membership, or their 
voluntary continuance of the same?” 
We follow wording and punctuation, 
and altho it is not entirely clear we 
take him to mean the two-contingencies 
above stated, which may be put also in 
ancther way: ‘‘Does membership in- 
volve any risk of having to pay more 
than a pro rata share, or of being for- 
bidden to withdraw ?” 

Mr. Spencer replies in the negative 
to both questions. Having said—what 
none will deny—that the rights and 
liabilities of the parties to a contract 
are determined by its terms and will be 
so interpreted, if those terms are ex- 
plicitly and clearly expressed, he cites 
the opening clause of the application, 
which sets forth that no personal lia- 
bility shall be incurred by becoming a 
member, thus notifying each member 
that he shall not be troubled, and 
that, on the other hand, he shall 
not have recourse personally to: his 
fellow.members. The insurance certifi- 
cate, which is the contract, provides, as 
a portion of the document, as follows: 


‘*No personal liability is incurred by 


becoming a member of this Association. 
This contract is a bi-monthly term insur- 
ance, renewable at the option of the 
member before expiration, upon payment 
of mortuary premiums, at the times and 
in the manner herein provided.” 

We copy this as defining, in the offi- 
cial language of the society’s contract 
itself, just what membership in the 
Mutual Reserve is declared and under- 
stood to be; its character and value we 
do not stop to discuss—we merely 
point out what it is. Mr. Spencer fur- 
ther points to the provision in the 
certificate that payment of insurance 
and continuance of membership are 
‘‘conditioned upon” the payment of 
premiums in advance. Says Mr. Spen- 
cer: 


‘*The agreement between the parties 
starts with this indispensable condition, 
the membership cannot commence with- 
out it, can only continue with it, and 
ceases upon its failure, as life ceases in 
the absence of air. 

‘““The member, while a member, as- 
sumes no obligation whatever that he can 
be compelled to perform at anytime. It 
is an optional contract on his part. If he 
fulfils the same, he can compel the Asso- 
ciation on its part to fulfil its covenants, 
and thereby he will reap the benefits of 
insurance. If he declines or fails to ful- 
fil, he releases the Association from its 
covenants, and both parties are released 
from all obligation to each other, or to 
the world.” 


Mr. Spencer adds that in all cases 


where the question has been raised the 


courts have held that no personal lia- 
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bility existed, unless such had been 
expressed in the contract; he cites a 
Court of Appeals decision in case of the 
Equitable Reserve Fund,. which . held 
that after commencement of dissolution 
proceedings no assessments need be 
levied or paid, and then says: 


‘« Tf this was the position of the highest 
court of the State in a case where the 
members had agreed to pay assessments, 
how much more certain is it that. such 
would be its decision in the case of con- 
tracts like those of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, in which the 
member not only does not agree to pay 
assessments, but in which there is an 
express agreement to the contrary, ex- 
empting him from all liability and pro- 
viding that his payments are voluntary.” 

The other opinion is from Mr. David 
Murray and is noticeable because he is 
counsel for the receiver of the United 
States Mutual Accident Association. 
It has been often held and is now es- 
tablished law, he says, that assessment 
societies may contract upon the basis 
of purely voluntary payments, involv- 
ing no penalty for stopping, except 
the stopping of the insurance also. 
‘He is as emphatic as Mr. Spencer 
in affirming non-liability in the Mutual 
Reserve, and in view of the recent and 
still not quite disposed of attempt to 
apply a different rule to members, or 
former members, of the failed society 


of whose receiver he is adviser the dis- 
tinction as he states it is of interest: 


‘* The distinction between the contract 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associ- 
ation and the United States Mutual Acci- 
dent Association is quite clear, as in the 
latter Association the by-laws provide, 
and the policy reserves the right, to de- 
mand such amount as may be necessary 
to meet the losses which may be incurred 
during the term of membership, and also 
provide that the assessment to meet a 
death loss shall be made on the members 
who were members at the time the death 
occurred. So it might happen that an 
assessment under the by-laws of the 
United States Mutual -Accident Associa- 
tion would have to be made on persons 
none of whom were members of the 
Association at the time the assessment 
was levied. 

‘A further distinction, and an impor- 
tant one, lies in that fact that no pro- 
vision for the division of assessments 
into reserve and death funds was made 
in the by-laws of the United States Mu- 
tual Accident Association, but it was 
provided that when a death loss occurred, 
an assessment should be made to meet 
igs 


The Mutual Reserve is now wisely 
doing, altho late in it, what might more 
wisely have been done earlier—it is at- 
tempting to readjust some inequalities 
and require a more adequate price for 
insurance. Some members objected, 
and some even sought aid from the 
courts; but there is no doubt that the 
right to require more exists, as there is 
none that necessity compels exercising 
it. On the other hand, there is an 
equal certainty that compliance is vol- 
untary. The rule must hold in both 
directions, and the society cannot print 
professional opinions with which to éen- 
courage men to come in by allaying 
their suspicion that the way out might 
be closed against. them without, at the 
same time, making liberty to go the 
plainer to dissatisfied members. The 
member who wants to go cannot be 
compelled by the others; the member 
who wants to stay cannot compel the 
others. The old figure of the rope-of- 
sand recurs. The aSsociation is volun- 
tary, without bond or forfeit, except in 
so far as reserve has been provided; 
and the providing of reserve is, so far 
as it goes, an abandonment of present 
cheapness. There can be no guaranty 
except by assets in hand and reserves 
put by; and those must be obtained by 
exacting them in advance. 

Moreover, it ought to be anew pointed 
out that term insurance, which is all 
that is really furnished by assessment 
societies, can be obtained, if desired, 
from some of the regular companies on 
terms at least as favorable as those of 
assessment societies, with ‘the advan- 
tage, also, of having for the contract a 
perfect security, which no organization 
without the reserves so often criticised 
becanse not understood can possilby 
furnish, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


| MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897...... $1 15 46, 
tL angedeatae a3 oaes i 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


THE ONE HOSS SHAY 


Lasted interminably and did the best of service 
because it was equally strong in all its parts. 
In Life Insurance one wants a Company of like 
description. It should have high interest earn- 
ings, a low death-rate, a reasonable expense 
ratio, first-class investments, careful medical 
direction, sagacious, conservative management, 
all in the interest of policy-holder. Such a Com- 
pany, sound in every part, is 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 0. 








1851, ‘1897. 
Forty-Sixth Annual Statement 
: OF THE 


PHCENIX 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January |, 1897. 


ASSETS. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,793,119 51 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 


Give dvinke nasvncppsnccpioososeccsosesseeres 722,100 68 
Loans on Collateral. ...........+.-seeeseeeees 6,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 

GO sic ssc cbssvcccgsncsvcbseossdbesenss 994,812 96 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

and Stocks 2,290,516 16 
Bank Stocks. 184,328 00 
Cash in Office 188 95 
Cash deposited in Banks 294,392 91 





ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost............ 
Interest accrued and due.... 165,643 71 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 


ing Premiums............... 159,374 5 oda $872, 483 54 OF 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1897, $10,658,042 71 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 


(Conn. and N. Y. standard). $9,798,470 00 
Claims by death outstand- 

Ree oe eT er eS 32,694 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 7,248 00 


Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves............-. 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 
Surplus at 4 per cent........... $571,552 71 


1895. 








1894. 1896. 


Total Premiums re- 


Fe Ee $1,198,561 $1,330,804 $1,430,228 
Policies in force...... 22,797 24,999 25,981 
Insurance in force... $36,381,049 $40,460,331 $42,216,841 
Paid Policy-holders.. 1,087,556 1,112,849 1,212,151 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tien for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $36,000,000.00. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


1850, 1897; 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CiTY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in . Sempest either of 
travel, resid or 

AU Death Claims paid weraeus' DISs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful A: 
this nee gn may commun! 
the Home O: 








nts, Wishing to represent 
cate with the President, at 
ce, 361 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD... 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH.. 
rw, Mh ph ty 
STANDEN 

Arai Cc, a. 
JOHN P. MUN 







semaon COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS.. Pres. Chem. Nat. 5 
JOHN J. TUCKER. ‘ aw ‘az “ide. 
JAMES HERING J vi nih Drader a ok 











About Bargain Counters. 


THERE are many varieties of business 
that can well afford to set up a department 
for cheap sales.where the ‘‘counter”’ is a 
conspicuous feature. Here are displayed 
goods from which the imprint of fashion 
and style has departed; some that are 
shop-worn and faded, together with others 
which were bought beyond all possibility of 
a timely sale. All these items, of course, 
are put into what is called, in commercial 
parlance, the ‘* profit and loss’’ column, and 
have, for the treatment which is accorded 
them, a compensation in the final account- 
ing. 

It may be seen that a “bargain counter”’ 
which gains little, even if it does not lose, 
as well as the .special sales for realizing 
money, is justifiable in some trades. You 
can afford, perhaps, to dispose of a paper of 
needles, a hammer, a blacking-brush ora 
cake of soap for a ridiculously low sum to 
attract a crowd to your store, because you 
expect this bait will effect larger sales of” 
other things at real profits, which would not 
have been made at allif the ‘‘ bargain coun- 
ter’ inducement had been wanting. 

But the “‘ bargain counter,’’ seductive as 
it is in its array of household things. has its 
limitations. It comes to an end before it 
touches Life Insurance, for there are no 
“odds and ends,’’ or “tumbled lots,’’ or 
‘“‘faded goods’ in the real article; nor can 
there ever be. It might be called Life In- 
surance, but it would be so-only in name, 
and not in fact. 

A good many people, large numbers of 
whom are exceptionally intelligent in most 
directions, do not as yet altogether compre- 
hend the unchangeableness of the basis on 
which Life Insurance rests. For the real 
article is sealed by laws as fixed and stable 
as those which are back of the tides and 
the seasons. In some respects the backing of 
it is more in sight, and therefore it is made 
more predictable, more tobe depended upon 
for the future than some of the other results 
of naturallaws. We can tell a very little 
about the weather (sometimes) for a brief 
space ahead; we can tell very nearly about 
the tides at different points, and almost ex- 
actly about an eclipse. So we can tell—if 
not when one particular person will die— 
when a sufficiently large number of a homo- 
geneous group will, and what a “‘life ex- 
pectation” is. : 

Upon these facts, which can only’ be 
changed as change nature and civilization, 
which is an extension of nature, insurance 
is founded. Itis the house built upon a 
rock. There are no winds or storms that 
can beat itdown. It is the one secure shel- 
ter in an @perwise fluctuating commercial 
world. 

Probably no provision for man’s comfort 
and safety and support has been more care- 
fully, scientifically and beneficially made 
than Life Insurance. To put it, therefore, 
on a ‘“‘bargan caunter,” is to debase and 
destroy it. Its merit isin its foundation. 
To take that bulwark away is to makeita 
delusion and a sham. It is here where 
“bargain counter methods’’ must stop, and 
where those who try them fail. 

Do not expect to get good, reliable Life 
Insurance for ‘‘ bargain counter ’’ prices. 
But if you desire to secure to yourself and 
those dependent on you the benefits of this 
secure investment, and wish the best that 
your money wiil buy, interview some agent 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. No one has ever bought his 


goods there and complied with the regula- 
tions of the business without present com- 
fort and security for the future. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ABBETS, Dec. Bi, 1808... .ccccccccssccccoccod $25,910,904 83 
SPREE EE 60 cons cbwcnbvivdenncssdecsesged 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrende1 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statu 
_Pamph mr Cy and vena per any ‘age sent on appli- 
pany s 


BENJ F. STEVENS, rresident. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


FNSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Highty-Sixth Annual psec 

G5ROI CAPIEEL, 660 coc ecceneccccscdsesctocdecctcoce 


Reserve for re merenece. ae all otherclaims 1 am a 
urplus over all Liabiliti 


Total Assets, rege ist, 1897. "Sa 5a5,7e6 za 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Presiden!, 

















June 10, 1897 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YorK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
Tis on sé cucnns os Sanentersces cannes 


Total Marine Premiums 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 


1896, to 8ist December, 1896............. ... $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

BOOB Ss isco cavoosscrogesnss $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

ee en nS ee 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
CRE STIG ns nw anicccuvta pins dase depeeeese 175,220 2 2% 

IRIE, 5 0 <ic<vcncesactnttpnovane benses son $n, 312, 758 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. secesiabemmanesd Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
- B. H. MOOKE, BEB TOE SMITH, 
RAVEN Citas. - MARS. SHALL, 

JOSRPH ML CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
JAMES LOW, Big a JONES, 
JAMES G. DE eokast, GEORGE 1 MAC 
within DE Weep WALDRON P. BROWN 
WILLIAM H. W ANSON W. HARD, 

ORACK GRA a JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
CH Pee a, tuowses: VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDE ‘LEANDER OVELL 
HENRY E. HAW cY, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
WILLIAM E. +i VYILLIAM B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO - 90% fARD, 
JOH RIKE PAU fHEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE tt 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. 8 AB, 


CHW 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M,. BACON, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


For more than a quarter of a century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 

any, of New York, has been engaged in 

urnishing the best and most approved 
forms of life insurance under its policies, 
which are extremely liberal, contain no 
restrictions, provide for immediate pay- 
ment upon receipt of satisfactory proof ot 
death, and the premium rates are ex- 
tremely low. Write the company for its 
literature. 











COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all 7 gl 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal S 





1897, 1897 


ik chads gs Ascbers settled dese ded 1,806,990 03 

Unsettled Losses and other Claims 275,690 13 
Net surplus over Capital and Liabil- 

Pee nha parish anvenandintaibedeiaioeres 1,037,580 14 


Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 





B, R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary, 


June 10, 1897 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


QUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





THE INDEPENDENT 





OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


Real Estate, including the Eq- 
witable Building and pur- 


113,077,465 66 


33, 1896, $14,738,055)... . 
Real Estate outside the State of 
New York, including pur- 
chases under foreclosure and 
Office buildings............ 16,670,386 37 
Cash in Banks and Trust 
Companies at interest... .. 
Balances due from agents... . 
Interest and Rents due and 


43,723,700 00 


13,262,939 63 
632,697 20 


518,896 58 
2,578,037 00 


2,200,155 00 
Assets Dec. 31, 1896, $216,773,947 35 











We hereby certify-that, after personal ex- 
amination of the securities and accounts 
described in the foregoing statement for the 
year 1896, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. The stocks and bonds in 
the above statements are valued at the mar- 
ket price December 31, 1896. The Real Es- 
tate belonging to the Society has been ap- 
praised by the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York, and is stated at the 
reduced valuation as shown in the official 
report of the examination of the Society, 
dated July 9, 1895. 

FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 
ALFRED W. MAINE, 2d Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all ex- 
isting policies, 
calculated on a 4% ‘ 
standard, and all 
other liabilities, $173,496,768 23 


Surplus, on a 4% ~ 
standard, . $43,277,179 12 








We hereby certify to the correctness of 
the above calculation of the reserve and 

















INCOME. 
Premium RRs. csiens ne $36,089,357 73 
Cash received for Interest and 
from other sources........ 8,923,700 67 
Income, » $45,011,058 38 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims............-. $12,380,249 00 
Matured and Discounted En- 
dowments.............+- 1,096,193 24 
Annuities. ...........see ees 410,793 33 
Surrender Values........... 3,582,301. 09 
Matured Tontine Values 2,043,970 20 
Dividends paid to Policy 
EN ORS etre 2,425,932,63 
Paid Policy Holders, $21,937,439 45 
Commission, advertising, post- 
age and exchange........ 4,330,268 30 
All other payments: taxes, 
salaries, medical examina- 
tions, general expenses, etc. 3,736,754 26 
Disbursements, . $30,004,422 O1 
ASSURANCE. 


INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR 
COMMUTED VALUES. 


Outstanding As- 

surance Dec. 31, 

1896 . . . $915,102,070 00 
New Assurance 

written in 1896 . $127,694,084 00 
Proposals for As- 

surance Examin- 

ed and Declined . $21,678,467 00 

















We, the undersigned, appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the Equitable Soci- 
ety, in accordance with its by-laws, to re- 
vise and verify allits affairs for the year 
1896, hereby certify that we have, in person, 
carefully examined the accounts, and count- 
ed and examined in detail the Assets of the 
Society, and do hereby certify that the fore- 
going statement thereof is true and correct 








surplus. Dividends will be declared, as 4 
* heretotore, on the basis of a 4% standard. oF ea ‘citations ae 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. | 7.5. young, Ww. B. Kennan, | Teal ihe Boar 
J.G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. G. W. C N, H.J. FAIRCHILD,) of Directors. 
OFFICERS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice Presiaent. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, Second Vice President. 


GAGE E. TARBELL, 7‘%ird Vice President. 
GEORGE T. WILSON, fourth Vice Preside 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Medical Director. 


THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. 
W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

S. D. RIPLEY, 7reasurer. 

J. B. LORING, Registrar. 

EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Director. 
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DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, LEVI P. MORTON, 


JOHN A. STEWART, JAMES W. ALEXANDEK 








LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 


HENRY G.MARQUAND, 


WM. A. WHEELOCK, 


MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 


H. M. ALEXANDER, 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 


CORNELIUS M. BLISS, 
THOS. D. JORDAN, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
JOHN SLOANE, 


HORACE J. FAIRCHILD, 


GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
Sir W. C. VAN HORNE, 


CHAS. B. ALEXANDER, 


JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
DANIEL LORD, 
WILLIAM A. TOWER, 


MELVILLE E. INGALLS, 


“THOMAS 8S. YOUNG, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, JOHN E. SEARLES, 


JOHN J. McCOOK, 
WM. ALEXANDER. 
JAMES H. HYDE, 
HORACE PORTER, 


DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
JQSEPH T. LOW, 


AUGUST BELMONT. 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
ALANSON TRASK, 
BRAYTON IVES, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
J. F, Dk NAVARRO, 


Old and Young. 


The Ballad of Sleep. 


BY EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. 


Wo rides so closely at my side, 
Adown the dusky twilight-land ? 

What bold highwayman, hollow-eyed, 
With vizor black, and stealthy hand? 


Each night he cometh unawares, 

Or bright the stars, or dark the sky; 
He heareth naught of tears or prayers; 
No threat avails, nor piteous sigh. 


Gold hath not lured him to the strife; 
For treasure-store he doth not bide; 
But of that boon called human life 
He cries, relentlessly, ‘‘ Divide!’’ 


‘*Give of that’precious guerdon—time! 

The hours when thou wouldst labor 
long, ; 

And weave thy slender thread of rhyme 

Into the woof of human song. 


How changed thou art, oh, robber grim, 
Since erst I looked on thee in love, 

Nor feared thy phantom visage dim, 
Nor felt the iron neath thy glove. 


Once thou didst woo me tenderly 
Withinthy purple realms to rest; 
Through dream lit ways I rode with 
thee, 
_ My shadow-steed with thine abreast, 
Nor grudged thee then the glorious gift, 
For youth was mine, with years of 
gain; 
Now, brief the days!—I pray thee lift 
Thy gantlet from my bridle-rein! 


In vain I plead, ‘‘ One night of grace!”’ 
(The task so sweet! the world so wide!) 
The phantom horseman rides apace, 


And sternly cries, ‘‘ Divide! divide 


had 


I yield untc this bandit, Sleep, 

Whose sable pennons nod and sway; 
He drags me to his dungeon-keep! 

He binds me till the break of day! 


Aucusta, Me. 


A Ripple on the Stream. 
BY SOPHIE SWETT. 


OLD Mrs. Patten sat on her porch in 
the cool of the evening and looked 
down into her pleasant garden, always 
fuller of ‘‘blows’’ than any of the 
neighbors’ gardens: balsams, heavy, 
soulless beauties in trim rows, mari- 
golds with all their sweetness in their 
looks, hollyhocks that sucked the sum- 
mer as the bees sucked them, and tiger- 
lilies that kept their musky, Oriental 
secrets for all the wooing of the brisk 
New England breezes. 

From a lattice against the fence sweet 
peas swayed elf-like in the dusk and 
subtly sweetened the night. Those 
were Amos’s. Ever sence he could run 
alone Amos had had a hankerin’ for 
sweet peas and laylocks, Mrs. Patten 
was always saying, and sometimes peo- 
ple laughed; such a *‘hankerin’’’ did 
seem a little incongruous with Amos’s 
huge ungainliness and awkwardness and 
his apparent stolidity. 

Amos’s mother loved all her ‘‘ blows,”’ 
and she looked at them now, with 
that quickened sense of their charms 
which came from prospective separa- 
tion. She looked across the road, too, 
at the softly swaying elms that bor- 
dered the meadow and the light mist 
that was creeping along the edge of 
Tanner’s woods. 

‘I don’ know how ’tis, but I always 
loved these misty nights; they ’pear to 
be kind of soothin’,’’ she murmured to 
herself. ‘‘ But nothin’ can’t soothe me 
now.” She set her lips firmly together, 
‘the decent New England self-re- 
straint’’ being strong within her; but 
her. pendulous chin quivered in all its 
folds. , 

There came a voice out of the dusk 





from a ghostly white shape which 
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Mrs. Patten, not believing in ghosts, 
had taken for the minister’s white cow. 
“‘Well, I be glad, Mis’ Patten, that 
you’ve made up your mind to go,’’ the 
voice said, and the listener knew that 
it was Mis’ Deacon Pa’tridge, with her 
white apron over her head. ‘‘ The 
habit of stayin’ to home is one that’s 
got to be fit and wrastled with. I don’ 
know but what it’s full worse than 
gaddin’ when it really gets the upper 
hands. Land! I should ’a’ ben bed- 
rid by this time if I hadn’t spunked 
right up.” 

Mrs. Patten sniffed slightly; for it 
was well known in Corinna that the 
deacon supped coldly in the pantry and 
often wore undarned hose that his wife 
might indulge her inveterate propensity 
to go a-visiting. 

‘I wa’n’t never one that couldn’t 
spunk up if I could see my way clear,”’ 
she returned, with a slight touch of re- 
sentment in hertremuloustone. ‘‘ But 
with the last brood of chickens still lia- 
ble to be ketched by cats, and Amos 
never bein’ one to do for himself ever 
night ’n’ mornin’, ’n’ Eunice 


Cragg’s 


_ dinners bein’ so likely to disagree with 


him—for without bein’ a mite uncharita- 
ble you ’n’ I know that slackness ‘n’ 
saleratus is twins—’n’ the Bartlett pears 
a-ripenin’ under Tommy Binks’s very 
nose—why, nobody couldn’t say but 
what it seemed a real temptin’ of Prov- 
erdunce for me to go away.” 

‘Now, Mis’ Patten, don’t you go to 
feelin’ that way! I know just how’tis,” 
said the visitor, laying a sympathizing 
hand on her neighbor’s knee, as she 
seated herself beside her on the weoden 
settee. ‘You told me ‘twas thirty 
years that you’d ben goin’ to see your 
cousin Jotham’s folks down to Orland, 
and you hadn’t never found a time 
when there wa’n’t something to hender. 
Well, now, there won’t never be nosuch 
a time in this world. Folks that’s 
a-mind to let themselves be hendered, 
always will be! Now, I shouldn’t make 
nothing at all of such little mites of hen- 
drances as you've got.’’ 

‘Folks are dif’runt,” said old Mrs. 
Patten, with. a thrill of superiority in 
her tone which was lost upon Mrs. 
Partridge who heard, like most of us, 
only what her ears were attuned to. 

‘¢As for Amos, it won't hurt him a 
mite to learn how to do for himself; for 
what's he goin’ to do one of these days 
when he don’t have you no more? ’N’ if 
saleratus gives him the dyspepsy, why 
it'll learn him how to value good riz 
bread. Not but what I think Amos 
would be better off, ‘n’ you too, if he 
had a good, capable wife. An. old 
bach is kind of thrown on the world; as 
you might say, if he cam pay for his vict- 
uals ’n’ drink.”’ 

«« Amos ain’t the marryin’ kind,’’ said 
Mrs. Patten stiffly; for she thought 
that Mrs. Deacon Partridge meant her 
Emerette, whom she didn’t like. 

‘« Well, then, there’s so much the more 
reason that he should get used to doin’ 
for himself against the time he has to,” 
said Mrs. Partridge; and her tone was 
a trifle harder. 

Old Mrs. Patten shivered a little. 
The mist seemed to have grown sud- 
denly cold and the leaves whispered to- 
gether mournfully—of the coming time 
when Amos would have to ‘‘do for 
himself.”’ 

‘«TIt’ll perk you right up to go a-visit- 
in’ so’st you'll live the longer. for it,’’ 
continued the caller, in a lighter tone, 
feeling that one must bear with an evi- 
dent weakness which it was very foolish 
for old people to give way to. ‘‘ Seein’ 
own folks is real comfortin’, ’n’ eatin’ 
victuals that you hain’t cooked.” 

‘Seems ’s if I couldn’t get along 
without my own tea anyhow,” said old 
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Mrs. Patten in a plaintive voice; ‘‘'n’ I 
hain’t siep’ out of my own bed for four- 
teen years, 'n’ that was the time of the 
County Conference when my nephew 
John Henry was ordained to preach ’n’ 
we was full of comp’ny. I’ve set up 
with sick folk ’n’ slep’ on their sofys,’’ 
she explained, with conscientious ex- 
actness; ‘‘but it don’t ’pear to me that 
I coudd sleep in no other bed.” 

‘There, Mis’ Patten! I dodeclare its 
an overrulin’ proverdunce that Jotham’s 
folks should have wrote for you so par- 
ticular, for I’ve known folks to be crazy 
that had got so set as what you be! 
You jest make up your mind to stay ’n’ 
have a real good visit, ’n’ Emerette or 
I’ilcome over ’n’ kind of slick up for 
Amos—now don’t you say a word, for 
we'd jest as lives as not!” 

Mrs. Partridge was gone; she had 
departed hastily murmuring something 
about the effect of the dampness upon 
her neuralgia; but Mrs. Patten had 
offered no words of sympathy; there was 
a,constriction in -her throat that for- 
bade it. 

A young moon rose over Tanner’s 
woods and the sickle’s sharp point 
seemed to tear the mist into fleecy 
shreds. Mrs. Patten’s garden was trans- 
figured in the soft radiance and Mrs. 
Patten recognized a slender flitting 
figure and took heart to call to it. ; 

‘‘Mary! Mary Bean!’’ she called. 
She said to herself that Mary Bean was 
always a comfort. The gate clicked 
and the slender figure came along the 
garden path. ‘‘I expect you're real 
tired, Mary, but mebbe ‘twill rest you 
to set a spell,” said old Mrs. Patten. 

Mary Bean stood in the porch, and, the 
young moon being kind, she looked 
like a girl. She wore her hair gathered 
into a loose knot of curls; it had been 
called a waterfall twenty years before 
when Mary was seventeen; young 
Corinna thought it looked very dowdy 
now. Her tall figure drooped pathet- 
ically at the shoulders. She had been 
the village dressmaker for all those 
twenty years; but her temples were 
beautifully rounded and her features 
delicately regular, and the gracious 
moon hid their sharpness and the trac- 
ings of Time’s cruel burin. 

«*T s’pose you’ve heard, Mary, that 
I’m_ goin’ a-visitin’?’’ said old Mrs. 
Patten, with a quaver in the light laugh 
that she forced. : 

‘*Two or three was tellin’ me,” said 
Mary Bean, with an accent of friendly 
interest. ‘‘I expect you'll have just 
about the best time that anybody ever 
did. Folks like you and me that stays 
at home so much are the ones that 
ought to.”’ 

Old Mrs. Patten’s vague hope ex- 
pired. Mary Bean was so sensible and 
so kind-hearted, she had thought she 
might think of some good excuse for 
her to stay at home. 

“It’s kind of hard to get started, 
Mary,’’ she murmured, feebly. ‘I 
ain’t afraid but what Amos will take 
good care of Fanny, he thinks so much 
of him’’—Fanny was the ancient cat of 
the house named irrevocably before his 
sex was assured—‘: and I’ve cooked up 
a good lot of victuals if Amos zs goin’ 
to eat his dinners at Eunice Gragg’s 
because its handy to the store. I’m 
goin’ to bake a batch of custard pies in 
the mornin’; Amos is a terrible hand 
for custard pies, ‘n’ he’s particular 
about their bein’ real fresh; the stage 
don’t get along till “leven, ’n’ I shall be 
up early any way; [ don’t expect I shall 
sleep none. I shall want to use up the 
milk, too; I expect nothin’ but what 
Amos’ll forget to take it in mornin’s, 
he’s.so forgetful.” 

**T’ll tell our Ben to set it into the 

. woodshed when he goes along to school, 


Ben's a real careful boy, and he won't 
forget,” said Mary Bean. 

*«"Twould be a real weight off my 
mind to be sure it wa’n't settin’ there 
a-sourin’,” said Mrs. Patten, fervently. 

‘‘Il’ve been thinkin’,’’ said Mary 
Bean, after a slight pause in which a 
light wind had arisen which swayed the 
hop-vine and set the tiger-lilies to bow- 
ing to the moon—‘‘I’ye been thinkin’ 
that I’ve got to go to the Port soon for 
some linin’s and things, ’n’ I can just 
as well go to-morrow, for I’ve got Sarah 
Liscomb to help me; so we could kind 
of be comp’ny for each other so far, ’n’ 

I could see you aboard the cars.” 

‘««* Twould be real kind of you, Mary,” 
said Mrs. Patten, and felt her burden 
lighten. ‘‘ Amos he talked of goin’ as 
far as the Port with me; but I knew 
*twould put him out so to leave the 
store ’n’ be thinkin’ all the time that 
Lemuel Pew that tends for him might 
be took with a fit, as he’s so liable to 
be, that I thought I’d ruther go alone. 
Amos is considable like me about feel- 
in’ a care.” 

Mary Bean had beenacomfort. When 
she hurried away, as the nine o’clock 
bell rang from the Baptist church stee- 
ple and Amos came in at the gate, Mrs. 
Patten felt so grateful to her that she 
said to herself that she ’most wished 
Amos would be enough like other folks 
to go home with her. 

She thought, too, that it wouldn't 
have been any great harm if she had 
yielded to’ the temptation to confide to 
Mary Bean the greatest care that op- 
pressed her now, about Emerette and 
her mother, and their intention to 
‘‘slick up” for Amos. She had re- 
strained herself lest Mary Bean should 
think ‘her anxiety ridiculous; altho she 
was his mother, she knew that Amos 
had a slouching gait, a stubbly, red 
beard and a wen on his forehead; by 
which it will be seen that Mrs. Patten, 
in spite of weaknesses, was an unusual 
woman. And she knew that these 
slight personal disadvantages had un- 
due weight with womenkind. How- 
ever, she didn’t feel at all sure that she 
should not tell Mary in the stage to- 
morrow. 

She sat up very late making arrange- 
ments for her journey, and telling Amos 
how he was to manage in her absence. 
Amos promised faithfully to heed all 
her warnings, especially about the sit- 
ting-room window where the catch was 
a little loose, and Tommy Binks and 
the Bartlett pears; but he read the 
County Clarion, holding a lamp _ be- 
tween himself and the paper, as coolly 
as if nothing especial were going to 
happen. 

His mother recalled the fact that the 
Pattens were terrible mod’rit; Amos 
might be like her, but he w’an’t clear 
Chase. She felt an impulse to warn 
him against Emerette and her mother, 
but she was wise enough to refrain. 
She said to herself that many a man 
that wouldn’t never ’a’ thought of such 
a thing, had had it put into-his head by 
warnin’s. 

She forced herself to another re- 
serve, altho it was pain and grief to her. 
There was a lavender necktie in Amos’s 
upper bureau drawer—lavender for 
Amos who had always worn black or 
gray in rumpled indifference! And he 
had said nothing about it when he 
brought it home. Mrs. Patten peeped 
into the drawer before Amos had fin- 
ished the C/arzon and satisfied herself 
that it had not been-worn, 

‘‘T ain’t goin’ off with that lavender 
necktie a-weighin’ me down; I’ve got 
more. confidence in Amos than that,” 
she said to herself in the watches of the 
night, and resolutely. composed herself 
to sleep, 
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In the morning things looked bright- 
er. Her courage mounted a little with 
the occasion, and the bustle of setting 
the house to rights and making her 
batch of pies cheerfully absorbed her 
mind. As she settled herself in the 
stage beside Mary Bean she was slightly 


apologetic for her weakness of the night 


before. 

‘I’m consid‘able like Gran’ther 
Chase,” she said, ‘‘that was always 
afraid of settin’ things agoin’. He 
used to say that makin’ a change of any 
kind was like heavin’ a stone into the 
mill-stream; you’d think there wa’n’t 
goin’ to be but jest one ripple, but that 
one would start another ’n’ so on, clear’n 
to the shore. I couldn’t help but think 
of it, the first thing when I woke up 
this mornin’. But I can’t say I’ve-got 
no real presentermunt, if I believed in 
such things. But I expect it’s natural 
for old folks to kind of dread changes.”’ 

Mary Bean did not exhort her, as 
Mrs. Deacon Partridge had done; she 
talked about the fashions—old Mrs. 
Patten dearly loved to be fashionable— 


and while they had the stage to them- © 


selves she made her take off her bonnet 

and let her rearrange the feathers. 

Mrs. Pattensaid she should-have liked to 

have them to stand up a little—not real 

highcockolorum but jest a mite—seein’ 

Jotham’s folks saw a good deal of com- 

pny, but Miss Pinkham, the milliner, 

thought ’twould look too youthful. It 

was gratifying that Mary Bean didn’t 
think so. Then Mary told her of a silk 
dress she was making for an elderly 
lady, a summer visitor to Corinna, that 
would be ‘‘ sweet pretty” for her—black 
with a lavender figure; and Mrs. Patten 
most wished she had had a new silk, but 
then it would have got dretful mussed 
in her trunk; she shouldn’t wonder if 
she did have one like that when she 
came home from Jotham’s. It was for- 
tifying to make plans for such a future, 
as the shipwrecked mariner dreams of 
a peaceful shore. For now they had 
reached the Port, and Mary Bean was 
hurrying her on’ board the train; the 
Stage had been late and there was barely 
time to get the ticket and the trunk 
check. One last glimpse of Mary 
Bean’s encouraging face in the night- 
mare of puff and whistle and roar and 
old Mrs. Patten, the slave of destiny, 
was started on the way to Jotham’s. 
When the din and bustle had subsided 
and the train was slipping along 
smoothly, every one looking as calm as 
if life were all railroading and this day 
like any other, Mrs. Patten’s mind sud- 
denly revertedto hertrunk. She feared 
it had been left behind in the great 
hurry; then she grew calm enough to 
wish there were ‘‘ fixings ’’ in it; a black 
silk dress with purple flowers like the 
one Mary Bean was making. 

By some subtle association of ideas, 
which had not operated when Mary 
Bean was talking, the purple flowérs re- 
minded her of Amos’s lavender neck- 
tie; and a pang of anxiety came with 
the recollection, even in the excitement 
of her situation. 

It was reckless for her to leave Amos 
without clearing up that mystery! She 
wished she had confided in Mary 
Bean, And yet Mary Bean would not 
have believed that with Amos a laven- 
der necktie could mean—courting. She 
and Amos had sat together in the 
singing seats for about twenty years; 
Mary had been pretty and had her pick 

_ of the beaux when she was young; she 
had been a little inclined to laugh at 
Amos; she would certainly have 
laughed, thought Amos’s mother, if she 
had told her of her fears about Emer- 
ette. And she. could not have asked 


Mary Bean to keep watch; no one could 
do that except herself. 


She had aban- 
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doned her fort to the enemy, and she 
must suffer the consequences. ‘ 
* ‘*They’ll be spyin’ into my closets 


_ ’n’ bureau draw’s, as like as not; for I 


hain’t no better opinion than that of 
Mehitable Pa’tridge. Well, they can’t 
find nothin’ left slack nor shit’less, if 
my .mem’ry ain’t what it was once ’’— 

Old Mrs. Patten started suddenly to 
her feet; she trembled in every limb, 
and her heated face grew white under 
its beads of perspiration. 

‘‘Can Ido anything to help you?”’ 
asked a kindly faced woman, leaning 
back from the seat in front. 

‘‘I—I’ve left a custard pie in the 
oven! I don’ know but what there was 
two of ’em!’’ gasped the old lady, hold- 
ing to the back of the seat for support. 
‘« There was two,’’ she went on, despair- 
ingly. ‘‘I made four, my son Amos 
bein’ uncommon fond of ’em, ’n’ the 
last two got slack baked ’n’ I set ’em 
back again, ’n’ I never done such a 
thing in my life before; but bein’ so 
flustered comin’ away I forgot ’em.”’ 

Mrs. Patten dropped back heavily into 
her seat; a gay girl with many summer 
novels and an attendant cavalier had 
tittered audibly, and a ripple of smiles 
ran over most of the faces in the old 
lady’ssight. The kindly faced woman 
said, soothingly: ‘‘1 wouldn't mind;’’ . 
but Mrs. Patten was conscious neither 
of the smiles nor the soothing words. 

The conductor came along just then, 
and she stopped him, eagerly thrusting 
her baggage check into his hand. 

‘‘You just see if my trunk’s aboard; 
1’m kind of hopin’ it ain't, because I’m 
calc’ latin’ to get off at the next station,”’ 
she said, with forced calmness. + 

‘Have to go through now, madam, 
if it’s on board,’’ said the conductor. 
Her distressed face drew from him the 
assurance that she might possibly get 
back to the city in time to prevent it 
from being sent on the next train. The 
kindly faced woman helped her to 
alight at the first station, only five miles 
from the Port. 

‘’Tain’t no use to explain to her 
that ‘tain’t the pies, it’s the prover- 
dunce! she wouldn’t understand,’’ said 
Mrs. Patten to herself, : 

She wavered a little and shed feeble 
tears as she waited inthe little way sta- 
tion for a return train. The pies would 
be spoiled anyway, and tho the ‘‘ waste 
of good victuals’ was a thing that her 
thrifty soul had never been able to en- 
dure, it wasa slight matter compared 
with the money she had paid for the rail- 
road ticket and which the conductor 
blandly declined to refund. 

She consulted several people as to the 
probable fate of her truuk, and they all 
from the anxious woman who believed 
railroads to be engaged in a scheme to 
defraud passengers of their baggage to 
the indifferent station master, whose 

real belief evidently was that trunks 
should be left to the care of Providence, 
finally suggested that she might tele- 
graph to the Port to have her trunk 
detained there if it had not already been 
sent, 

This cost money; but old Mrs, Pat- 
ten had now nerved herself to a fine 
recklessness. Trains stopped infre- 
quently at the little way station, and the 
long waiting was hard to bear. But 
when in the early dusk she got back to 
the Port her trunk was there; and 
again she discerned the finger of prov- 
idence. 

The Corinna stage had been long 
gone; but Josiah Bement allowed her 

to ride home with him among his milk- 
cans, and fastened her trunk somewhat 
shakily on behind. The Baptist bell 
was ringing nine o’clock when she 
alighted from Josiah Bement’s milk 
wagon at her own door, Wasit only 
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that morning that she had left it? There 
_ seemed to her to have been an immeas- 
 urable lapse of time. 

‘‘I’ve had a terrible long visit, tho 
olks wouldn't believe it,” she said to 
herself, 

The door was locked—the door that 
gave upon the porch where Amos 
always sat in summer evenings when he 
did not keep his store open. This was 
not one of his nights at the store 

There was a light burning dimly in 
the sitting-room and, the door being 
open into she entry, Mrs. Patten could 
see that Amos’s hat was not hanging 
upon its accustomed nail. ° 

A pang of fear seized her. She tried 
to get in at the woodshed door, but 
that, too, was locked. 

‘‘He must have caic’ lated to be away 
a consid’able spell!” she said to herself. 

She was travel-worn and weary, but 
after carefully depositing her traveling- 
bag and parasol upon her trunk, which 
Josiah Bement had left in the porch, 
she took her way up the road and then 
across a stubbly field, stumbling and 
panting, for she could not control her 
anxiety, toward the cheerful light that 
burned in Deacon Partridge’s front 
windows. 

She mounted the steps softly, and 
peeped in through the hop-vines that 
shaded the window. 

The relief was so great that fora mo- 
ment she felt hysterical. There was no 
one there but Martha Patch and the 
Gilmore girls, and Emerette was show- 
ing them a new crochet stitch, ‘‘He’s 
stayed at the store, makin’ out his ac- 
counts or something,” she said to her- 
self, ‘*‘He’s a smart, sensible man, 
Amos is, ’n' deservin’ of something bet- 
ter ’n an old fool for a mother!” 

She had to sit down upon a stone 
when she reached the highway, and as 
she sat there the light from the Widow 
Bean's cottage allured her. ‘+ It’s only 
a step, and seems ’s if 1 must speak to 
somebody. I'd jest as lives Mary Bean 
would know I’d backed out as not. 
She’s one that knows folks has a sight 
of human nater about em when they’ ve 
got to be as old as I have,.’n’ she don’t 
think -I’m so dretful old, neither,’’ 

This may sound contradictory, but 
Mrs. Patten knew what she meant, 
She looked in at Mrs. Bean’s front. win- 
dow; a light there was a somewhat un- 
usual occurrence, And this is what she 
saw, Amos —wearing his lavender 
necktie—sat beside Mary on a sofa; 
they were looking over a singing-book 
together, the new one that they had 
just begun to use in ‘‘the seats,” and 
Amos was holding Mary’s hand! Softly 
Amos’s mother stole down the steps, 
and walked homeward as one who 
spurns the earth. 

‘‘] feel as if I’d like to kneel right 
down behind them hollyhocks ’n’ thank 
the Lord!’’ she said to herself, while 
tears of joy rolled down her soft and 
seamy old cheeks. 

She sat down upon the porch, and 
the young moon—only a day older!— 
rode serenely above Tanner’s woods. 
‘‘T declare, I never thought I should 
feel so about Amos’s gettin’ married. 
But then I never in this livin’ world 
thought of such a thing as his havin’ 
Mary Bean. I expect them pies are 


cinders, ’n’ I don’t care if they be. He 
never wore that lavender necktie before, 
’n’ I don’t believe he ever would have 
spunked up to go courtin’ if I hadn’t 
gone a-visitin’ to Orland.’’ Mrs. Pat- 
ten’s features relaxed into a little grim 
smile; presently she laughed so that her 
portly torm shook, 

‘*1’ll write to Jotham ’n’ Emerline to 
come up ‘long in the fall, ’n then I'll 
go home with ’em ’n’ kind of make out 
my visit. Likely I can leave as well as 
not then,”’ 


ARLINGTON HeE!GuTs, Mass, 
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“Willy Boy, Willy Boy, Where 
Are You Going >” 
BY HARRIET F. BLODGETT. 


WILLY boy, Willy boy, where are you 
going? 
I will go with you, my dear, if I may. 
Hold out your hand where the dimples 
are growing, 
Wait for me, Sweetheart, and show me 
the way. 
Out through the meadows of blossoming 
clover, 
Golden with buttercups filled with the 
sun, 
Spread with the lace of green apple- 
boughs over, 
Delicate network the Shadows have 
spun, 


Over the fence, with its turning and 


winding 
Zigzag, each corner the place for a 
nest, 
Covered with mosses, and hidden from 
finding 
By motherly wings, and a wee speckled 
breast, 
Down to the creek, where the pebbles are 
standing 
On white little feet in the sunlight 
a-gleam, 
And where a wet butterfly comes to a 
landing, 
Furling its wings, settles down for a 
dream. 


Spice of the mint, and sweet of the 
clover, 
Pipe of the robin and hum of the bees; 
Shadow and sunlight flickering over— 
Willy boy, Willy boy! wait if you 
please; 
Hold out your hand where the dimples are 
growing, 

I will go with you, my dear, if I may. 
Over the meadow the breezes are blow- 
ing 
Hints of a 

away. 
Qpessa, N, Y, 


summer long vanished 


BY MAY McHENRY, 


ONE frosty November morning, back 
in the fifties, twa covered wagons 
rumbled over the frozen road out of 
the little village of Deepwater, 

The wagons were loaded with dressed 
pork to be sold to the miners in Potts- 
ville, sixty miles across the mountains. 
They were in charge of four boys—Ezra 
and ‘Little Jimmy’’ McManes, and 
Paul and Peter Apple. 

It was not the first trip across 


‘the mountains for any of the boys. 


The thriving mining town in the 
center of the anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania offered the best market 
for the hay, grain and other farm 
produce of the Deepwater farms, as 
well as the nearest outlet to the rail- 
road; and ‘‘ hauling to Pottsville” was 
as much a part of the year’s work as the 
plowing, the sowing and planting, and 
the reaping. But it was the first time 
the McManes teams had been started 
off without somé experienced man, upon 
whom rested the responsibility of the 
trip. 

A sudden attack of rheumatism pre- 
vented Mr. McManes from making the 
trip himself, and forced him to trust 
the prudence and judgment of his son 
Ezra. 

There was three hundred dollars’ 
worth of pork in the two wagons. To 
take that across the mountains over a 
road infested with robbers, peddle it 
out to the turbulent miners, and get 
back to Deepwater with the money, was 
something of an undertaking for an in- 
experienced youngster. 

Ezra was a sturdy lad of seventeen, 
with a fairly good opinion of himself. 
He had confidence in his ability to 
carry the matter through as well, or 


better, than any one else; it was a 
chance to win his spurs, the longed-for 
opportunity to show how well fitted he 
was to take his place as a ifian and doa 
man’s work. 

‘I have just enough Irish blood in 
me to know how to handle the Irish in 
Pottsville. They’ve bamboozled Father 
more than once; but I don’t intend 
they shall bamboozle me—not this 
time,’’ he remarked, confidentially, to 
the Apple boys and little Jimmy, who 
went along to help drive. Little Jimmy, 
who thought his brother the greatest 
fellow living, said he’d just like to see 
any one try bamboozling Ezra, and the 
Apple boys cordially assented; they’d 
like to see, any one try it too. 

They passed the scattered houses of 
Deepwater while the stars were still 
bright and the gibbous moon low over 
the western hill. Some early risers who 
knew the teams and the gay, boisterous 
voices of the drivers stuck out their 
heads and called out greetings. 

‘* Look out for Molly Maguires!’’ they 
said. 

The boys answered with yells of de- 


fiance, ‘‘ Let the ‘ Mollies’ come on!’’ — 


And Ezra pulled his father’s big horse- 
pistol from under the seat and fired into 
the air to show how they would greet 
highwaymen. 

Any one who lived in central Penn- 
sylvania thirty or forty years ago will 
remember the Molly Maguires, an or- 
ganized band of robbers and cutthroats 
infesting the mining districts. Froma 
comparatively innocent beginning as a 
secret society among the miners the 
band became a pest and a terror to half 
a State. 

At the time when Ezra and his com- 
panions made their memorable trip the 
region about Pottsville was at the be- 
ginning of its unenviable notoriety in 
connection with the ‘‘ Mollies.”’ 

On the way over with the loads the 
boys had no fear of being molested; it 
was on the homeward journey, when 
they would be known as carrying 
money, that danger might lurk along 
the lonely road through the forests and 
across the mountains. 

Late on the afternoon of the second 
day they drove up to The Sun, an old 
red tavern half a mile outside of Potts- 
ville, patronized by the farmers who 
drove across the mountains. The fat 
old landlord knew the boys well, and 
greeted them with loud and wheezy hos- 
pitality. 

It was too late to go on into Potts- 
ville with the pork that evening, so the 
teams were unhitched and the wagons 
safely locked up in the tavern shed. 

After supper the young adventurers 
from Deepwater, as they styled them- 
selves to themselves, started out for the 
town whose lights twinkled invitingly 
ahead of them, bound ‘‘to see the 
sights.” 

At half-past nine when they got back 
to the tavern, laughing and talking 
boisterously, and filled with pleasant 
excitement over unusual sights and ex- 
periences, they found the usual number 
of loungers still congregated in the bar- 
room. 

At an invitation from the landlord 
Ezra took up anold violin from a shelf 
and with great spirit and some skill 
commenced to play a lively old jig. 

‘«Whoopee!’’ shouted Paul Apple— 
jumping up and cracking his heels to- 
gether three times—‘‘ give me room!” 
And he commenced to dance as only 
Paul Apple could dance. 

A circle was formed, the men clap- 
ping their hands and gazing with open- 
mouthed amazement at the active young 
figure, bounding. leaping, swaying, 
kicking, in perfect time and accord 
with the music, 
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The fat old landlord roared with de- 
light, the women peeped in at the door 


‘and laughed, the loungers stamped and 


yelled applause. 

In the midst of the uproar, as Paul 
was giving some fantastic steps that 
had never been dreamed of before, and 
Ezra was executing a remarkable flour- 


‘ish on the ‘“‘G” string, the door burst 


open and the hostler stood there wav 
ing his lantern excitedly. 

‘Come out here! The Mollies—the 
Molly Maguires!’’ he yelled. 

They all rushed out and across to the 
shed that stood at some distance from 
the house. 

When Ezra saw the big doors, that 
had been so_ securely locked and 
chained, standing open, he knew what 
had happened. Taking advantage of 
the noise and merriment in the tavern, 
robbers had broken in and stolen his 
pork. 

So it was; every fine, fat porker had 
been taken. The hostler had happened 
out in time to seea wagon start off from 
the front of the shed and drive up the 
road at a mad pace. 

“It’s a regular ‘Molly Maguire” 
trick,’’ said the men, shaking their 
heads. ; 

Trembling with rage and excitement,, 
Ezra got out two of his horses, and was. 
for starting at once in chase of that 
wagon. 

The men endeavored to restrain him. 

‘‘Do you think I’m going to leta 
lot of sneaking thieves steal my meat 
and never turn my hand to catch ‘em ?”” 
shouted the excited youth. ‘‘ Not 
much!—we’re not built that way im 
Deepwater.”’ 

‘*Not much!”’ said Paul and Peter 
Apple. 

‘*Not much!” said Little Jimmy. 

‘« That’s all right,’’ said Welliver, the 
hostler, who had once been a Deep- 
water lad himself; ‘‘but you don’t 
know Molly Maguires the way we do. 
down here.”’ 

‘« Listen to me,’’ said the landlord, im 
a loud, husky whisper, that sent shivers 
down the boys’ backs. ‘If you was to 
Start now after them that’s just gone 
down that road with your pork, we 
might as well go to work nailing up a 
pine box to send you home to your 
daddy in. You'd be shot before you 
went ten rod. ‘Mollies’ always has 
men posted to pick off any what sets 
out to pursue; and shooting a man in 
the dark is meat and drink to them. I 
tell you’’—he glanced over his shoulder 
fearfully—‘‘ we’re none too safe here.” 

Instead of pursuing the thieves Ezra 
and the hostler galloped off to the town 
to arouse the police. As they rode 
under a group of trees by a little bridge 
there was a flash, a report, and the 
whiz of a bullet past their heads. 

_ ‘*What’d 1 tell you?” exclaimed 

Welliver, the hostler. 

Ezra made no reply; his teeth were 
chattering too much. The bullet had 
shrieked past his ear and left a hole in 
his hat-rim. 

The next morning at daybreak .Ezra 
sat alone in the cold, cheerless barroom 
at The Sun waiting for the others to get 
up. ; 

He had been out all night with the 
Pottsville police on a fruitless and, it 
seemed to Ezra, a trifling, perfunctory 
search for the stolen pork. 

Alone there in the gray dawn the boy 
acknowledged himself beaten and 
wretched. It seemed to him all his life 
must be a failure owing to the miscarry- 
ing of this first venture. The thought 
of going home empty-handed made him 
groanaloud. They had all been count- 


. ing so much on the money those hogs 


would bring. There was a big doctor's 
bill to be paid, and the rest was to send 
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his crippled sister Polly to the hospital 
in Philadelphia where she might be 


made well and strong as she had once’ 


been. : 

Poor, patient, tender little Polly; how 
disappointed she would be! 

‘I'll get that money somehow before 
I go home, I will—I will!” Ezra whis- 
pered to himself. « And I’ll never play 
on the fiddle again—never anything but 
hymn tunes,’’ lie added. 

After breakfast, instead of hitching 
his horses, .Ezra walked off toward the 
town alone. He had ‘matters to at- 
tend to,’’ hetoldthe others. The truth 
was he could not persuade himself to 
start home. He wandered aimlessly 
along thinking of a hundred impossible 
schemes for vengeance on the Molly 
Maguires, forming a hundred impossible 
plans for winning back what he had 
lost. 

Suddenly the ground under his feet 
seemed to rise and to rock to and fro, 
and there came an ominous, booming 
sound that jarred the broad mountains. 
Ezra was half stunned by the shock and 
stood still, saying to himself, stupidly: 
«« An earthquake—an earthquake!” 

Women and children ran out of the 
warped and wrecked shanties along the 
road, shrieking and wringing their 
hands. They all rushed frantically up 
alane that led to the shaft of one of the 
collieries, and Ezra realized there had 
been anexplosion in the mine. He ran 
with the rest and made one of the ex- 
cited group about the mouth of the 
shaft. : 

Men came running from the town, 
and screaming, hysterical: women 
swarmed everywhere. In five minutes 
there were hundreds crowded. around 
the iron railing that inclosed the mouth 
of the shaft. A tall young man with a 
pale, grave face elbowed his. way 
through the crowd and engaged in 
earnest conversation with the engineer 
of the hoisting machinery. 

‘«Here’s the ‘superintendent!’’ ‘‘The 
young superintendent!’’ yelled the 
crowd, and the woman shrieked louder 
than before, 

‘*My man’s down there. 
Rae!’’ wailed one. 

‘* And mine’s down too!’ 

«« And mine!” ; 

**And me boy—me boy, Denis, Mr. 
Rae!’ 

The superintendent, cool and self- 
possessed, moved rapidly from place to 
place, giving orders here, sending direc- 
tions there, making the necessary prep- 
arations for going down into the mine 
with methodical promptness. 

‘*Now then, my men,’’ he called, 
standing on the platform at the mouth 
of the shaft, ‘‘who is ready to go with 
me? It is likely there are men down 
there needing our help.” 

As he glanced over the crowd, his 
eyes met Ezra’s, and a few seconds later 
the sturdy, long-limbed country lad 
stood in the cage with half-a-dozen 
miners. 

The superintendent raised his hat as 
a signal to the engineer, and they 
dropped swiftiy into the grim, noisome 
darkness. 

At .the foot of the shaft they found a 
group of excited miners with incoher- 
ent and contradictory stories of what 
had happened. The superintendent 
questioned them sharply for a moment 
then hurried his men forward. They 
went along the main gangway for some 
distance, then turned down a slope 
where the scattered débris, smashed 
cars and broken timber, served as a 


Mister 


trail to indicate the direction of the ex- 
plosion. 

Ezra had never been in a coal mine 
before, and the succession. of black, 
stifling galleries was like a hideous 
dream. He grasped the lantern, covered 
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with wire gauze, and kept his place at 
Mr. Rae’s side. 
to a chamber showing such a scene of 
wreck and destruction—fallen timbers 
and loose coal blacking the way, pillars 
cracking and crazing, the roof sguecez- 
ing, with huge blocks ready to fall— 
that the miners paused and said it was 
not safe to enter. . 

The superintendent turned authori- 
tively. 

‘*Mulhall is in there,’’ he-said. 
want one of you to go with me.”’ 

The miners muttered about the dead - 
ly after-damp, and pointed to the su- 
perintendent’s safety lamp where the 
flame already gave evidence of the pres- 
ence of gas. ; 

‘‘One hundred dollars to the man 
who goes,’’ announced the superintend- 
ent. ‘‘Ican do nothing alone.” No 
one stirred. ‘‘ Two hundred dollars.’’ 
‘« Three hundred.” 

Ezra started. Three hundred dol- 
lars was what he had expected to get 
for his pork. He stepped forward and 
followed the superintendent. 

The dark hole ahead looked like the 
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' very pit of death, and out of the black- 


ness Ezra seemed to see Polly’s face 
shining, grieved and reproachful. The 
lad felt suddenly mean and ashamed. 
Should he be hired to be brave or take 
money to help save men’s lives? Polly 
would be ashamed of him. 

Ina flash he forgot his reasons for 
being mercenary. ‘‘I’ll go with you 
for nothing, sir,’’ he said to the super- 
intendent. 

Mr. Rae nodded and placed his fin- 
gers on his lips with a warning gesture. 
He knew even a loudly spoken word 
might bring down some of the unstable 
masses poised above their heads. They 
made their way carefully, stooping 
under leaning timbers, crawling on 
hands and knees, all the time searching 
everywhere under the fallen props and 
masses of rock where the body of a man 
might be caught. Suddenly the super- 
intendent uttered a low exclamation. 
Right at his feet the light of his lantern 
showed the head and shoulders of a man 
so burnt and blackened as to be almost 
indistinguishable from the heap of 
loose coal that covered the rest of the 
body. The two sprang fiercely to 
work, digging with their hands, lifting, 
pulling. Before they succeeded in 
freeing the body they were joined by 
two of the miners, who had grown 
ashamed of their fears. 

At length, stumbling and swaying 
like drunken men, half overcome by 
he noxious gas that had rapidly accu- 
mulated, they bore the mangled, appar- 
ently lifeless body into the main gang- 
way. There the current of air from 
the ventilating fans was like the breath 
of new life. 

‘“«The others—can’t we get them 
out ?” asked Ezra. 

‘Thank God, there are no others,’”’ 
answered the superintendent. ‘‘ That 
breast was reported unsafe for working. 
The fire-boss was directed to make an 
investigation and make arrangements 
for displacing the gas. There would 
have been no danger, but from this lan- 
tern which I found beside him, he went 
in with a naked light. Hehas paid 
penalty for such criminal recklessness, 
tho I do not think he’will die.’’ 

When they got back to day, dazzled, 
and blinking in the golden sunlight, the 
superintendent told Ezra to come to 
his office that evening. 

So Ezra waited and told over and 
over to an admiring, awe-struck audi- 
ence at The Sun the wonderful tale of 
his adventures in the mine. As the 
time approached for his visit to Mr. 
Rae’s office he grew ill at ease. He 
dragged himself reluctantly along the 

reet to the tall brick building feeling 





At.length they came — 


that the hardest task of his life was be- 
fore him 

It had been a trying day for the 
superintendent. He looked up wearily 
and impatiently as Ezra, with his hat 
over his eyes, slouched awkwardly into 
his private office. 

‘«Well?” he said, briefly, tho not un- 
kindly. 

«‘I've come for the money,’’ Ezra 
blurted out, after a painful pause. 

‘‘Oh, is it you?’’ The superintend- 
ent’s look of surprise completed Ezra’s 
sense of degradation. 

‘« Yes; I’ve come for the money,’’ he 
repeated, doggedly. 

Mr. Rae wheeled round in his chair, 
unlocked a drawer and counted out a 
pile of crisp, new banknotes. 

‘‘Three hundred dollars, I said. 
Here it is,’’ and he pushed the notes 
across the table. 

Without a word Ezra thrust the 
money into his pocket and fairly ran 
out of the room;-in his ‘tumult of feel- 
ing failing to hear the call the superin- 
tendent sent after him. 

‘«T’ve got to take it, and I am going 
to take it. He offered it, and I am go- 
ing to take it,’’ he said to himself, with 
his teeth set hard as he hurried back to 
the tavern. 

The next morning at daybreak Paul 
and Peter Apple and Little Jimmy bus- 
tled about to get the teams ready to 
start home. Ezra leaned in the stable 
door and gazed off moodily toward the 
big breaker on the hill. 

‘««T reckon I’llcome back here and go 
to work in the mines,” he told Welliver, 
the hostler. 

Peter Apple rushed excitedly out of 
the wagon shed, waving something in 
his hand. 

‘«Great snakes! Look here, Ezra!’’ 
he exclaimed, holding out a piece of 
paper and a little leather bag, ‘‘I found 
’em on the wagon seat.”’ 

The bag contained three hundred and 
fifty dollars in gold, and on the rough 
wrapping paper was rudely printed the 
following, with a roughly drawn death’s- 
head: 


‘*FUR HiM WOT WENT 
pOwn sLOPE wiT THE 


BOssS MOLLiE MAGU 
iRES 
Ps PAYiN FUR PiGS” 


After counting the money two or 
three times Ezra put it back in the bag, 
jammed the bag into his pocket, jumped 


on one of the horses that stood ready ~ 


to be hitched—‘‘ I’ve got to see the su- 
perintendent. Be back ina jiffy!’’ he 
called as he galloped away. 

Mr. Rae was at breakfast with his 
sister when Ezra was shown into the 
dining-room. 

There was little trace ot the boy’s 
shamedfaced manner of the evening be- 
fore ashe stepped forward and laid a 
roll of bills on the table-cloth. 

««T’ve brought back the three hun- 
dred dollars, Mr. Rae,’’ he said, brisk- 
ly. ‘‘I had made up my mind to work 
in the mines and pay you back every 
cent of it; but I'll not have to do that 
now. You see the Molly Maguires 
have paid for the pork they stole, and 
that makes it all right, There’s fifty 
dollars over that I wish you would 
please take and use when some of them 
get hurt or something. The hogs 
wouldn’t have fetched over three hun- 
dred, tho they were all corn-fed, of 
our own raising; and I don’t want more 
than what's rightly coming to me.” 

‘« Why, what are you talking about ?’” 
exclaimed Mr. Rae, looking in surprise 
at the boy’s flushed, honest face and 
eager eyes. ‘‘I do not want the money 
back. Ido not understand” — 

Ezra told his story in a brief, straight 
forward way, 
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«Of course,’’ he said in conclusion, 
‘«I had no right to comeand ask for the 
money after I had told you I’d go with 
you for nothing, and I did not like todo 
it; but I couldn’t think of any other 
way. It would like enough kill Polly 
not to go to the hospital now, and—and 
I couldn’t stand that, you see.”’ 

Before Ezra started out to mount his 
wondering, half-harnessed steed the 
superintendent shook his hand, with 
words of cordial friendliness that raised 
the lad immeasurably in his own esteem ; 
and the superintendent’s pretty sister 
also smiled and held out her hand, to 
Ezra’s secret delight but outward em- 
barrassment. 

Mr. McManes hobbled out to the gate 
in the chill twilight when-he heard the 
gay shouts of the boys and the creaking 
of the wagons coming up the road. 

‘« Well, boys, you’re back all right! 
Did you have much of a time?’’ he 
called. 

‘«Yes, sir; very much of a time,’’ an- 
swered Ezra, as he jumped down and 
commenced to unbuckle the harness. 
‘*But I got three hundred dollars all 
tight! How is Polly?’’ 


STILLWATER, PENN. 


Learn by Heart. 


O my luve’s like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June: 

O my luve’s like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 

As fair art thou, my bonny lass, 
So deep in luve am I: 

And | will luve thee still, my dear, 
Till a’ the seas gang dry: 





Till a’ the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi’ the sun; 
I will luve thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o’ life shall run. 
And fare thee weel, my only luve! 
And fare thee weel a while! 
And I will come again, my luve, 
Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 


—Old song, altered by 
ROBERT BuRNS, 1759-1796. 





Pebbles. 


THE Sick Man of the East is dying 
of laughter, if he is dying at all.—7he 
Herald, Salt Lake City. 


....‘ How did he come to be known as 
‘Honest John’? ‘‘ He had to work after 
he retired from office.’’—Chicago Journal. 


....-Populist statesmen over in Kansas 
are much disgusted with the Greeks. 
They gave up their passes too easily.— 
Kansas City Journal. 


....'' How do you know that stranger 
is from Brooklyn?’’ ‘‘ He registered at 
the hotel as from Greater New York.’’— 
Philadelphia North American. 


....‘'A naughty boy one day eluded 
punishment by creeping under the bed, 
where his mother could not reach him. 
Shortly after his father came, and when 
told of the state of affairs, crawled on 
his hands and knees in search of his son 
and heir, when,to his astonishment, he 
was greeted with the inquiry: ‘Is she 
after you too, Father ?””"—Z xchange. 


....-A gentleman visiting Liverpool 
was being shown around by a citizen, 
who said: ‘‘ Now, let’s go and see the 
‘Widows’ Home.’”’ The gentleman put 
his finger to the side of his nose and 
winked and said: ‘*‘ No, thanks; Isawa 
widow home once, and she sued me for 
breach of promise, and proved it on me. 
It cost me a matter of £120. No, sir; 
send the widows home in a cab.”’—7i%t- 
Bits. 

....When Kipling calls woman ‘‘a 
rag, and a bone, and a hank of hair,”’ he 
isirreverent, and shows mighty plainly 
that he never paid a bill for one of those 
rags.— Wichita Eagle. ‘“‘I am come,” 


said the poet to the parents of a vampire 
that was playing with his heart, ‘‘ to ask 
you for ‘a rag, and a bone, and a hank of 
hair.’”’ :‘‘ You undoubtedly need a bone 
and some rags,”’ said the old man; ‘‘ but 
you have entirely too much hair already.” 
—Galveston News, 
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...-On Friday afternoon, about four 
o’clock, there was a severe hail-sterm at 
Westville, Conn. The hailstones, as 

‘large as hickory-nuts, came down with 
great force, and the downpour lasted five 
minutes. Ten minutes afterward T. B. 
Loomis gathered up a pail and dish pan 
full of the stones that had fallen near his 
residence, and they were at once used to 
compound some excellent ice-cream. 
This is one of the first instances where a 
hail-storm has been recorded of any bene- 
fit to the inhabitants. The storm cut.up 
garden plants badly.—Zvening Telegram. 


....A gentleman, not unknown to 
fame, had left his corner seat in the al- 
ready crowded carriage to go in search of 
buns and milk, or cake and sherry, leav- 
ing a rug to reserve his seat. On return- 
ing he found that, in spite of the rug and 
protests of his fellow passengers, the 
seat had been usurped by one in lady’s 
garments. To his protestations her lofty 
reply was: ‘‘Do you know, sir, that 1 am 
one of the director’s wives!” ‘‘Madam,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘ were you the director’s only 
wife, I should still protest.”— The Guyo- 
scope. 


...If there is a sleepy-head in your 
house which is not improbable, says an 
exchange, you will especially appreciate 
this morsel: A traveling man put up for 
the night at the leading hotel in a small 
town, and before retiring left very par- 
ticular instructions to be called in time 
for an early train. Early in the morning 
the guest was disturbed by a lively tattoo 
upon the door. ‘‘ Well?’’ he demanded, 
“sleepily. ‘‘I’ve got an important mes- 
sage for you,”’ replied the bell-boy. ‘The 
guest was up in an instant, opened the 
door, and received from the boy a large 
envelop. He tore it open hastily, and in- 
side found a slip of paper on which was 
written in large letters, ‘‘Why don't you 
getup?” He gotup.—JW. Y. Odserver. 


....Here is a sample extract from the 
latest Scotch novel, which we are told we 
must admire: ‘‘‘ Wangie’s richt stoch- 
erty.’ ‘Ay, he’ll niver gie ye a bit ’o 
naething.’ ‘A’ll watchhim again. A’Il 
seen be gettin’ a penny fae my father.’ 
‘A’m gettin’ a penny on Setturday.’ 
‘Fa fae?? ‘Fa oor Geordie.’ ‘Ha! 
Ha!’ ‘O, bit ala!’ ‘Fa for.daein’? 
‘Never ye ound fat for daein’.’” ‘O 
A kent ye wisna gettin’t.’ ‘Bit a am 
sot gettin’t. Surely A ken better gin 
vou.’ ‘It’s a’ lees, it’s a’ lees. Haud 
your tongue.’ ‘No. A’ll nae haud my 
tongue. Fat div ye——’ ‘Fa’s gvyan 
owre tae the smiddy?’ ‘Me.’ ‘An’ 
me.’ ‘An’ me.’’’ This makes the fages 
of lan Maclaren and of Mr. Crockett seem 
real lucid.— Boston Herald. 


...‘‘ Lady Betty Cunningham, having 
had some difference of opinion with the 
parish minister, instead of putting her 
usual contribution in the collection plate, 
merely gave a stately bow. This having 
occurred several Sundays in succession, 
the elder in charge of the .plate at last 
lost patience, and blurted out: ‘‘ We cud 
dae wi’ less o’ yer manners and mair 0’ 
yer siller, ma leddy.’ Dining on one oc- 
casion at the house of a nobleman, Dr. 
Chalmers happened to repeat the anec- 
dote, whereupon the host,in a not over- 
well pleased tone said: ‘Are you aware, 
Dr. Chalmers, that Lady Betty isa rela- 
tive of mine?’ ‘I was not aware, my 
lord,’ replied the doctor, ‘but with your 
permission, I shall mention the fact the 
next time I tell the story.’’”’—W. Y. 
Observer. 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during June the following prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘ The Landlord at Lion’s 
Head,” by W. D. Howells. 

SEcoND PrizeE.—‘‘ The Cure of Souls,” 
by Ian Maclaren. 

THIRD Prize.—‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,”’ 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Scribner’s 
new edition.) 

FourtH PrizE.—‘t The Procession of the 
Flowers,’’ by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, 
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Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


CONCEALED GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


In the following story (which won the 
May prize) a number of geographical 
names of the same general class are more 
or less concealed. For the best solution a 
‘* Multum in Parvo”’ Atlas will be given. 
Arrange and number the names in the order 
in which they appear in the story. 

The first ray of Aurora pierced the dark- 
est clouds of hooded night, opening the 
gates of day. Hill, valley, highland and 
dale were soon garlanded with a good hue 
of orange and vermilion. A _ swift little 
river from whose clear creeks a fountain of 
sweet water wells up, o’er sharp stones and 
sharper boulders—scurrying in cascades 
like a miniature falls of Niagara or Minne- 
haha—more delicious than coffee or a silver 
bowl of champaign—is first a pearl river 
and then a redriver. That gay Chester- 
field of a cavalier, the early cock, elevating 
his clarion call of defiance, is heard greeting 
the morrow from a gray stone wall, seem- 
ing to fill more than the barn, stables and 
warren; while the white fat hens, meeker 
even than usual, listen to his carol in ecsta- 
ties. 

With the assumption almost of a King 
William,he is as august as a beadle. A blue- 
jay, piping like mad, is on a crooked. branch 
of a knotty white pine. A craven crow 
wings his way, nearly ‘‘tuckered out,” 
across the sky, chased by a black hawk, an 
agile scamp, who likea shot springs through 
the glad air, bland asa summer’s day. A 
disciple of Walton, the kingfisher, in the lee 
of an island, standing in an eddy of a brook, 
easily, as Audubon says (or is it Alexander 
Humboldt ?), ‘‘ the king of fishers,’’ seeks to 
supply mouths waiting inthe nest. Eure- 
ka! See how ardently he seizes that her- 
ring, golden in the sunlight, jeweled even 
on its white sides, where, in the fostering 
sun, flower and weed garnish a place redo- 
lent with lambent starry bells, a plump kind 
of bobolink, fresh from the rice and sugar 
fields, makes a bee-line from the summit of 
a big stone to a cherry-tree, which is also 
filled with dunnish, ashen-colored linnets. 

A brown wood-thrush had a bath on the 
banks of a green lake; but see him, fright- 
ened by a beaver, head toward the live oak, 
scurry over the limestone rocks, and soon, 
in the greenest wood, bury himself. Where, 
hark! like an angel in a sacred church of 
Gregory or Nicholas, or like a St. Cecilia, 
whose calm organ knew tones not pope nor 
man heard before, he wakes the forest with 
his rich lay. 

Meanwhile, where brooks joined the lake 
—of a tint Ruskin would call green, like 
jasper and yellows toned together—the 
beaver (no sage wiser !) like a mason built a 
dam straight as a line ruled by a mercer’s 
yard. 

In case you, or any person, shall make an 
ascension from the center of the towns of 
New Castle, Cumberland or Bristol, tho 
miles lie between, I daresay you will see 
from the bays of the ocean to an indented 
range, like an Alpine Switzerland, rich 
lands like a park, nowhere barren, which 
bear lakes, brooks, and bowered woods of 
pine and cedar, in which elk and deer 
lodged once; now the wolf, even, is there 
no more, gone beyond the Platte. © 

How much is changed since Columbus, 
aided by the best of supporters and queens, 
Isabella, bent his course over the uncharted 
Atlantic; when DeSoto had a near view of 
the Pacific; or Ponce de Leon hunted for 
an Eldorado, tho the only mineral his 
miners discovered was carboniferous iron; 
or when, near the James, John Smith, whose 
escape may be granted to the boon entreat- 
ed by Pocahontas, from Powhatan, who 
had steeled his heart for the unransomed 
victim in bonds, gnashing his clinched 
teeth. was being taken to be _ killed 
smoked the calumet of pipe-stone. 

Then the yelling Hurons dodged the 
moody Iroquois, who watched La Salle 





carry the banner of “the most Christian of 
Bourbon kings,’’ the grand Louis, among 
the coppery Choctaws, Cherokees, Wyan- 
dottes, Comanches, Pawnees and Sioux, as 
he wanders on, seeking to traverse the trail 
left by the big-horned buffalo and the an- 
telope over the prairies, beyond the fron- 
tiers of the St. Lawrence, past the Ohio, 
even down tothe Mississippi delta, camp- 
ing inthe wood for days. For this page of 
history, see Cooper. For another hear wise 
old Thomas Burke, the miller, in a reverie, 
converse of the noble Washington. Godown 
that lane to the bottom, green with jessamine 
toa tavernon the turnpike. There he and 
his worthy La Fayette and other lovers of 
liberty and independence, a motley troup 
of hale and hardy freeborn swains and 
sterling gentry, marshalled together, with 
trains of cannon and heavy ordnance, you 
may know engaged the red jackets of King 
George. Providence, who protects and re- 
wards us, brought the laurel of victory to 
the eagles of the republic, made us winners 
of a battle more famous than Marathon or 
Marengo. Hail Columbia! Whata licking 
we gave those hinds!--a levy composed of 
wine-bibbing butler, potter, tailor, baker, 
barber and cobbler, as poor a number tied 
together, whose every act exasperates, as 
ever did sully the honor of king and queen 
—quite different from Victoria’s, for Iam 
her staunch admirer. 

Over those graves my great-grandfather, 
Barton Graham, the turner and sawyer, a 
boy doing duty as picket, tramped wearily 
on, hand on trigger, so hungry, the young 
man ate even acorns; and later, for the 
union, the boy left in Jersey an arm, strong 
as a’smith’s. There came a deafening roar, 
he fell like a log, and bled so effusively he 
nearly died. This having quit, mangled 
and weak, he became liable to capture by 
the piratical hounds. 

Thankful to narrate, he gave them the 
slip—a trick he managed to gain—escaped 
into the side door of a barn, establishing 
himself in the protection afforded by an old 
bureau made by a carver of Queen Anne’s 
time (which was, during the war, ensconced 
in a haymow erratically by a carter, Henry 
Crawford, whose wife, Josephine, as her 
man did so, made witty remarks, saying, 
with an ogle on her mobile face, archer 
than usual: ‘O lor! ain’t you stark crazy? 
I suppose you think an English Prince 
George and dukes and dutchesses would 
consider it priceless).’’ 

Then came to him ills. After Josephine 
died he married his cook, Charlotte Grun- 
dy. She never knew rightly how, in mak- 
ing their livings, to nurse him when he fell 
sick. Through the interest of Jackson he, 
in the bleak evening of his life, old and 
bald, wins a pittance to support age. 

Che 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 27. 


Omitted Poems.—1. The Village Blacksmith 
The Day is Done, The Bridge, The Builders. 2 
The Barefoot Boy, The Tent on the Beach, My 
Playmate, Among the Hills, Snowbound. 3. Bill 
and Joe, My Aunt, The One Hoss Shay, The Boys, 
The Last Leaf. 

Primat Acrostic.—Nicolo Paganini. 1, Neleus; 
2, intrepid; 3, Congreve; 4, Omar Khayyam: s, 
Laocotin; 6, Overreach; 7, Pizarro; 8, Amphion; 9, 
Gareth; 10, Afghanistan; 11, Nessus; 12, Indian; 13, 
Nansen; 14, Ionian. 

Sotpiers’ AND SatLors’ Monument.—Ulysses S. 
Grant, William T. Sherman, Philip H. Sheridan, 
Winfield Scott, George Henry Thomas, Joseph 
Hooker, James A. Garfield, Benjamin F. Butler, 
Fitz John Porter, David D. Porter, David Farragut, 
Andrew Foote. *‘‘ Immortal names not born to die.’ 

Diamonp.—1, C; 2, hep; 3, monas; 4, martlet; 5. 


Good Blood Is Good 


Good blood is blood that is 
rich and pure and loaded with H ealt h 
nourishment for nerves, muscles, tissues 
and organs. Good blood makes the whole 
body healthy and keeps it so. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla makes good blood; therefore it 
cures all scrofula eruptions, that tired feel- 


ing, dyspepsia. 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills cure nausea, indigestion. 25c. 
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All druggists. 


HEADACHE WISDOM. 


Cure headaches by removing the cause and you 
cure them for good. 
narcotic remedies and you invite repeated attacks. 


is a mild, pleasant, effervescent remedy that re- 
moves the cause of heqdaches. 
stimulates the liver, cures constipation. 
by physicians for 50 years. 
TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEW YORK. 










Drug away the pain with 






TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 








Aids digestion. 
Endorsed 
50c. and $100. 
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horsemeat; 6, centenarian; 7, palmately; 8, seeress; 
9, tails; 10, Tay; 11, N. 


The prize of May 13th was won by 
Frederick A. Henry, Cleveland, O. 


Honorable Mention: S. J. Holmes and 
Charles E. Chandler. 





AN EFFECTIVE 
COMBINATION. 





Perfect Design, Best Materials, Skilied 
Workmanship, Unequaled 
* Facilities. 
This combination produces best Sewing Machine 
on earth—THE SINGER. 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 








Pride of the West. 


Muslin—"‘ as fine as linen, as soft as silk.'’ For 
| sale by Leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers. 














_ GROCERIES. 


form in quality and flavor. 
adjacent cities free. 


. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


TRAVEL, ETC, ; 


EUROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE WORLD— 
« Parties leave July 3,7, 14 for Europe, $210 and 
- July 24, Holy Land. Oct. 11, Round World. 
CLARK’S AM. TOU MIST AGENCY, 111 Broadwav,N.Y. 











Embracing the district made famous by Tennyson's 
scenes of his ‘“‘ Farmer and Maud,” Dickens’ “‘ Homeof 
Cc rfield and Peggotty,” the Birthplaces of the 
early founders of New England and Virginia, this 
district appeals to every American. The Cathedrals 
of Ely, Lincoln, Peterborough, Norwich, York, and 














Durham and Cam- 
a H “sg e Colleges. 
nD ‘en cents 
(post a ge) HOLIDAYS for 63= 
iSnicd Beery 
ustra lescribin 
above diss | IN ENGLAND. J tricts. IF 
lustrated in phiets 
FREE, escribing 
Cathedral Route, 


Liverpool and Giasgow to London and Harwich Route 
to the Continent via Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, or 
Antwerp. Rates and Information cheerfully furnished 


by 
H. J. KETCHAM, 
Gen'l Agent Great Eastern Ry. of England, 
362 Broapway, NEw YorK. 


Going to the Mountains ? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “‘Summer Homes,” 
It gives list of Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with 
their location, rates, attractions, etc., in the Mountains 
of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. 
¥., on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railway, 2,000 feet above the sea, a 
region of great beauty and absolute healthfulness. In 
New York: No. 2 Battery Place; 112, 165, 171, 371, 944, 
1323 Broadway; 13 Astor Place ; 737 6th Av.; 251 Colum- 
bus Av.; 134 East 125th St.; 273 West 125th St. Ticket 
offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn: 
No. 4 Court St, 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 267 Manhat- 
tan Av.. Greenpoint, and ‘“‘ Eagle " Office. 

“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half-tone 
reproductions from aphe of 5% of the above 
:* HOMES.” can be oftained of ticket agents for 25c. 

J.C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agt., 56 Beaver 
8t., New York. 
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THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1730. 




















RANOL. A‘t PERFECT HEALTH FOOD: 
a, suitable for inva- 
S conte. lids and children. pompie 


om Book of Reci 
GRANOLA GO., DANSVILLE, \N. Y. 














Work Indoors and Out. 


‘Government Employment. 
VI. 
* GOVERNMENT TYPES. 
BY GAILLARD HUNT. 


A LARGE body of men having a common 
master and common interests is quite cer- 
tain to develop some characteristics 
which are general. With the permanent 
Government officials they are tolerably 
well defined, but many of them are due 
rather to the conditions of the past than 
to those of the present. They are in- 
fluenced, too, by the press which fills so 
many columns with accounts of political 
bargains and tricks that many men either 
forget or do not know that public life is 
not all corruption. This will explain 
why the Government’s servants have as 
a distinguishing trait a general disbelief 
in the justice ofthe conduct of the serv- 
ice, and are apt to attribute nearly all 
actions to political motives. The many 
officials who observe the spirit as well as 
the letter of the Civil Service Act are 
overlooked, and the service is judged by 
the officials who disregard its principles 
and evade its provisions. One unde- 
served promotion or dismissal or one ap- 
pointment effected by trickery will cause 
discontent and complaint throughout a 
whole department, altho the general poli- 
cy observed may be a fair one. The dis- 
position to complain is a legacy of the 
spoils system where injustice was the rule, 
and it is slow in disappearing. 

Another characteristic of the Govern- 
ment clerk is his dependence. With 
many chiefs over him, he is permitted to 
use little individual judgment, and he 
comes to avoid independence of opinion 
and responsibility. This cannot well be 
helped, as it follows naturally a subordi- 
nate posifion; but the clerks are extreme- 
ly cautious, not to say timid, in express- 
ing such views as they have, for there 
are always enough instances of punish- 
ment inflicted for candid expression cf 
opinion to inspire a feeling that there is 
safety in silence. More creditable traits 
are those of their loyalty, faithfulness to 
their trust,and honesty. Rarely, indeed, 
is one of the humbler servants of the 
Government a treacherous or a corrupt 
man; and the whole of our history must 
be searched for the few instances where 
they have betrayed the public interests or 
stolen the public money. It is doubtful 
if any other Government can show a rec- 
ord in this particular so honorable as 
ours. We may new pass to a considera- 
tion of a few of the individual types 
which the Government produces. 

He is an old, old man, bending under 
the weight of more than eighty years, 
and more than fifty of them he has spent 
asaclerk in a Government office. He 
antedates all schemes for reform of the 
Civil Service and reaches back almost to 
the time when William L. Marcy, states- 
man and politician, gave utterance to the 
freebooter’s maxim, ‘‘to the victors be- 
long the spoils of the enemy.” Political 
tempests have passed over his head and 
whitened it; but while others have been 
uprooted around him he has been spared 
to draw his sustenance from official soil, 
until he has become almost a Govern- 
ment institution. Always a man of great 
respectability he has gathered dignity 
with increasing years. Originally he had 
no title civil or military, but by the right 
of longevity he became in time a major, 
then a colonel, and then by arbitrary 
transfer a venerable judge. He has, too, 
the profound respect for precedent that 
rules the bench, and looks with grave 
disapproval upon all innovations, espe- 
cially if they take the human form; but 
here he has encountered many shocks, 
for while fe changes not except in the 
gradual development of age, he has seen 
many changes in the faces and things 
about him. He stands alone, for not a 
single. man is left who was with him 
when he entered the service. His de- 
partntent has grown from a small office, in 

which all men knew personally the chief, 
to a great machine with a man at the head 
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of it whois rarely visible to his subordi- 
nates. Every morning at a few minutes 
before nine o’clock you may see him 
wending his familiar way ‘toward his 
office, crossing the street at a particular 
angle, mounting the steps with the same 
foot foremost, and as he enters his room 
you may hear himdrop the same greet- 
ing and joke to the Negro messen- 
ger at his door. As for this messen- 
ger he is as old almost as his chief, 
and age has deepened the blackness 
of his face and bleached his curling 
hair. He shakes his head at the judge’s 
joke and makes a‘  deprecating motion 
with his hand; for he is a deacon in the 
church, and the judge has alluded for the 
hundredth time to ajcertain church picnic, 
held forty years ago, at which a brother 
deacon stole all the entrance money: 
Pleasant anecdotes flow from the judge 
in the moments when he pauses in his 
work, and his younger associates delight 
to hear them, told each time as they were 
told the time before, without - variation of 
word or emphasis. There isthe story of 
how Mr. Webster once borrowed a hun- 
dred dollars of him—and paid it; how 
General Cass received him in his house, 
having denied himself to a foreign Minis 

ter, and standing in his shirt-sleeves 
played upon the fiddle the same tune 
which the old boatmen on the Potomac 
were wont to play when a fair wind was 
behind them and they were sailing past 
Alexandria to the Chesapeake; how he 
attended a party at Mr. Seward’s during 
the War, and stepped from the ballroom 
into Lafayette Square only to be arrested 
by the soldiers who were guarding it; 
how Mr. Blaine once begged his pardon 
for accusing him of an error, which he 
afterward discovered he himself had 
made. It is hard to leave this kindly old 
gentleman, so honest, so modest, so faith- 
ful and so pleasant. His life has not 
been disagreeable, the end of it will come 
unregretfully; and when his friend, the 
messenger, shall miss his morning greet- 
ing he will know that he has gone where 
the merit system is in force and has re- 
ceived his last great promotion. 

There is another type less pleasant to 
contemplate. It is the man who never 
grows old, who came into the Department 
young and always leads the life of youth, 
who never intended to occupy a Govern- 
ment clerkship long, but who will never 
leave it. Maybe he was meant for a 
higher career, but falling into the easy 
ways of a holiday city, taking its pleas- 
ures as they come and becoming a part 
of its lighter life, he floats along ‘‘in the 
swim,’’ as one might say, until some day 
he realizes that his career is over, his 
opportunities have been passed ; his life 
is a failure. He needed somebody to 
guard over him—to urge him forward; 
but the strength which comes from the 
man himself was never his, or he might 
have left the service of the Government 
or achieved some success within it. 
There are many of these unfortunates in 
Government life. The importance of the 
Government clerk in the financial, intel- 
lectual and religious life of Washington 
has already been pointed out; but he is 
equally essential to that element which 
calls itself society, and it is the man just 
described who devotes his life to it, giv- 
ing his time and thoughts to the accumu- 
lation of ‘invitations, and accumulating 
little besides. 

Finally, here is another type, the most 
prevalent of all. He is a man of the mid- 
dle state of life, ‘‘ neither too humble nor 
too great,’”’ educated in the common 
schools, having a firm intention that his 
race shall not deteriorate through him, 
with children a little better educated than 
he was, one boy, perhaps, being sent to 
college, saving from his salary a little 
every year, living in his own house plain- 


ly but healthfully, patriotic always and 


often wearing the great badge of patriot- 
ism, the Grand Army button, never dis- 
turbing his mind with fears of his coun- 
try’s destiny, never forgetting the home 
he left when he came to Washington, 
cheerful in performing his duties, cur- 
teous and polite always, thinking his wife 
the best of women, and proud that he is 
@ part of the best of Governments, 
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A Bunch of Replies. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


It is impossible to answer all the ques- 
tions that come in from readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. One wishes my advice 
about enlarging his-cold storage capac- 
ity. His best course is to study what- 
ever books are written on the subject; 
but his description of what he has done 
is of such value that I transcribe it: 


‘For forty years I have had a fruit farm 
in idea, and sought to realize it by degrees 
till the present. My first apple orchard was 
four acres, planted about 1852. I have add- 
ed until I now have fifty or more acres in 
fruit, forty-five of which is in apples, nearly 
all in winter varieties. My crop last year 
was about ten thousand bushels of apples. 
I have winter storage for only five thou- 
sand bushels. I have a bank barn over a 
cellar, whole size 32x44 feet; cellar on de- 
scending ground. Onnorth side bottom is 
even with the. ground. The wall is stone, 
two feet thick; eight feet between floor and . 
joists. Cement floor; on this 2x4 scantling 
are put down, two feet apart, and covered 
with inch boards, eight inches wide, one 
inch apart, giving two inches air space 
under all apple bins over the whole cellar 
bottom. The same on all sides to top of 
wall; two-inch air space, and one inch be- 
tween each board. The bins are in three 
sections. In storing at time of gathering, I 
begin, say in east section, and put in a bin 
3% feet wide and 14 feet long. As I fill with 
apples I add boards on side and end of bin, 
leaving boards one inch apart. When full, 
about seven feet deep, I put up another bin 
immediately next-to that 334 feet wide and 
14 feet long, and so on till that section is 
full. Then I begin and proceed in like man- 
ner with west section, and then with the 
center section, when the whole cellar is sol- 
idly full. There are two windows on each 
side and each end, with double lights of 
glass—i.¢., one on each side of the sash 
Double door, and this door is double by one 
set being on outside edge of wall and the 
other on inside. Windows are on hinges, 
which are attached.to the bottom of sash. 
These and the doors are open while filling 
cellar, especially when temperature outside 
is colder than on the inside; when warmer 
close up. Keep temperature as even as 
possible, and as near thirty-three or thirty- 
four degrees above zero as we can. I in- 
tend, in the future, to have four inches of 
air space between the bins. We are now 
shipping, and tho there is great complaint 
of apples rotting ours are keeping very well 
indeed. I may say that I put my best keep- 
ers in the cellar—Ben Davis, Russet and 
American Beauty. I intend to add, in the 
future, ten-inch tile running down outside 
cellar, one every twelve or fifteen feet, and 
entering cellar under the wall to let in cold 
air; or one large tile running four or five 
feet underground from the lower ground, 
and perhaps branch off for better distribu- 
tion of air; and then one or two ventilators 
extending up through the roof to carry off 
the warm air and secure general circula- 
tion. The tile and the ventilator I would 
have arranged so as to open or close as 
needed.”’ ‘ 


Another reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
asks how deep ditches should be on up- 
land meadows, and if hollowed pine logs 
will serve for draintiles. Asa rule’our 
ditches should be more in number, and 
laid from three to four feet deep for 
thorough subsoil drainage. Yes, small 
logs of young pine would serve for 
tiles. I have recently dug out suchdrains 
laid eighty years ago. The logs were in 
good preservation. 

‘What progress is being made in the ap- 
plication of electricity to household needs 
and comforts and to the improvement of life 
conditions ?”’ 

It would take a volume to answer this 
question. In some of the larger apart- 
ment houses electricity has for some time 
been applied to heating and cooking. It 
is also used for refrigeration in summer. 
St. Louis and Denver were the first to 
inaugurate this use of electricity, and it 
works perfectly. So you may have your 
range hooked on cr off; and your refrig- 
erator connected or disconnected; and 
your illumination at equally handy serv- 
ice. But I am more interested in dis- 
covering what can be done for our coun- 
try homes to furnish light, heat and other 
service—and at a cost within reach of a 
moderate income. I think this can be 
done by a dynamo worked by a gasolin 
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engine at an outlay of not to exceed fifty 
dollars and the cost of a gallon of gaso- 
lin daily, provided you have the right 
" sortof farm education; I mean, if you 
have a farm workshop where your boys 
are encouraged to do such work as would 
be required for electric apparatus. There 
is no reason why a farm boy should drive 
horses and milk cows and know nothing 
of electric power and mechanics. 

Some one reminds me that! once said, 
‘“‘hens will lay eggs till ten or twelve 
years old’; and so they will; but not 
enough to compete with hens one and 
two years old. ‘‘How to get winter 
eggs?’ Mainly by thorough feeding in 
October and November, through the 
molting season, just when hens are 
mostly left to scratch their own living 
and food is scarce. Raise Leghorns and 
keep them warm; furnish with warm 
water and all winter you will get eggs. 
‘*My choice of breeds?’ The old five- 
toed Dorkings. They were the best for 
both flesh and eggs I have ever seen. 

A lady writes: ‘‘Is there no way to 
keep off plant lice but by smoking them?’ ’ 
Why yes. (1) Keep your plants growing 
as vigorously as possible. The attack of 
insects generally indicates devitalization 
of the plants. (2) But if the aphis ap- 
pears keep a turkey feather, and with 
the feather carefully and persistently 
brush them off twice a day, and ina short 
time the plants will be clean. Take care 
that water does not stand in your saucers. 
When you water do it thoroughly, not 
too often, and do it with tepid water. 
Then when the dirt is thoroughly satu- 
rated, empty the saucers. Water-logged 
roots produce decay, and then come bugs 
asa natural provision to eat up disease. 

Cuinton, N.Y. 


The Influence of Feed on the 
Quality of. Butter. 


BY DANIEL KILHAM DODGE, PH.D. 


For a number of years the experi- 
mental laboratory of the Agricultural 
College in Copenhagen has been con- 
ducting valuable investigations with spe- 
cial reference to dairy products, the chief 
industry of Denmark. The latest of 
these attempts to improve.the quality of 
Danish butter is indicated by the title of 
this paper, which aims at giving a brief 
account of the main features of the re- 
sults reached. 

Before considering the subject proper 
it may be of interest to note that Danish 
experimenters seem to attribute greater 
importance to pasteurization in connec- 
tion with butter-making than our dairy 
specialists. The present report states 
that pasteurizing not only increases the 
keeping capacity of butter, but improves 
its quality as well, and that it has no in- 
fluence on the quantity if special methods 
be followed in the working. 

In the first series of experiments the 
effects of rape and sunflower seeds were 
compared. These showed ‘that the for- 
mer decidedly increased both the fineness 
and the keeping quality of the butter, 
while the latter influenced only the qual- 
‘ity. It was also found that the use of oil 
cakes or of rape seed allowed the churr- 
ing to be done at a temperature 2° Cent. 
lower, and in five minutes’ less time than 
when these were not used. Care must be 
taken not to use the oil cakes too freely 
in the spring, a warning that would apply 
with still greater force in our warmer 
climate than in the comparatively cool 
climate of Denmark. The bad effects on 
the quality of the butter by the use of 
+ beet roots and turnips was found to be 
entirely removed by pasteurization. The 
use of molasses was not regarded as in- 
jurious. 

As tothe influence of the seeds mention- 
ed above on the fat, and the quantity of 
milk, the results confirm the observations 
of the laboratory during the last ten 
years, namely, that food has only a very 
slight influence on the amount of fat, 
while, on the other hand, the use of the 
sunflower cakes is followed by a steady 
increase in the quantity of the milk, 
which is not found with the rape seeds 
and cake. 
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While the climatic and other local con- 
ditions in Dénmark require a different 
treatment in details from ours, American 
dairymen can, nevertheless, learn much 
from an investigation of this kind, even 
tho the lesson be often a negative one. 


CHAMpaiGN, ILL. 


Personals. 


Tue Duke of Abruzzi, a nephew of 
King Humbert, of Italy, has just arrived 
in New York, on his way, via San Fran- 
cisco, to Mt. St. Elias, whose summit he 
is to attempt toclimb. The Duke is only 
twenty-four years old, butanexpert moun- 
tain climber. He is now accompanied by 
some Italian nobles and four Swiss moun- 
tain guides, while a few Americans will 
join the party here. Mt. St. Elias has 
never before been ascended, and if the 
weather is favorable the Duke thinks the 
chances of their success are more than 
even. Thetrip is entirely one of pleas- 
ure; but one of the party is an expert 
photographer and another a well-known 
geologist, so, doubtless, some achieve- 
ments of a scientific nature will be ac- 
complished. The party expects to be 
back about the first of September, and if 
they fail it will not be from any want of 
perseverance. 








The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
M. Hanotaux, started life as a teacher. 


‘A struggling journalist, a subordinate in 


a foreign embassy, an undistinguished 
member of the Chamber of Deputies— 
these are the stages through which he 
reached his present exalted position. 
M. Hanatoux is a silent man and no ora- 
tor. Heeven answers questions in the 
Chamber by reading brief written state- 
ments with no attempt at rhetoric. He 
lives on the fifth floor of an apartment, on 
the Boulevard St. Germain, filled with 
books and Oriental curiosities. One of 
his ambitions is to be elected to the Acad- 
emy, and it is said this is quite likely to 
happen. He has already done consider- 
able writing, and a monograph on Riche- 
lieu by his pen has been one of the efforts 
of his life. He admires greatly this 
famous cardinal, and he has imitated the 
priest’s celibacy, and even, it is said, mod- 
eled the trimof his beard and mustache 
upon Richelieu’s portraits. 


..The story is told of a remarkable 
instance of heroism in the case of an Alba- 
nian peasant, who was left behind by the 
Turks to warn them of the number of 
their Greecian foes who,were making 
advances into Epirus. It seems that 
when Major Coumondouro reached the 
neighborhood of Pentepighadia, he en- 
tered the towerof the town and found as 
its sole occupant an Albanian who was 
instantly made prisoner. As the man 
seemed very friendly and had a long story 
to tell of the atrocities of the Turks, it 
was decided to make some use of him; 
andthe major took him up to the top of 
the tower to have him point out the road 
by which the Turks had retreated to 
Janina. While there he led the conver- 
sation to rifles, and asked to see the Gras 
rifle, with which the Greek army was 
equipped. One was handed to him, 
whereupon he examined it, looked at the 
cartridge, ioaded and fired, and then 
turned to his captors and said: ‘‘ Now 
kill me.’’ It seems that the Turkish com- 
mander had sent him out to learn how 
many Greeks were coming to the fort, 
and had told him to fire one shot if there 
was only one regiment, and if there were 
more regiments to do nothing, as the 
Turks only numbered 6,000. As there 
happened to be only one Greek battalion 
with no guns and no supports, the report 
brought forth the Turks, who were con- 
cealed in the rocks and who rushed for- 
ward and-at once surrounded the Greeks. 
Whether the Albanian was killed or not 
the reports do not state, but at any rate 
the story is as romantic as any episode in 
history. 


..In the chess match last week be- 
tween members of our House of Repre- 
sentatives and the British House of Com- 
mons, the result wasatie, much to the sur- 





prise of many, forit was thought the Ameri- 
can players were more inexperienced. The 
match was played by cable, and in one 
case a move and its counter-move was 
cabled and returned in forty seconds. A 
pleasant feature of the match was that 
on one occasion Mr. Atherly-Jones had 
exceeded the time limit for his move by 
two seconds, thus, according to rule, for- 
feiting the game; but when such was 
cabled to Washington, the answer came 
back ‘‘Go ahead.’’ Toward the end of 
the play Mr. Balfour came in, and Mr. 
Heaton, with P. T. Barnum-like talent, 
wired the following message: 


‘Hon. Richmond Pearson: the Rt. Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, the leader of the House, is 
now witnessing the game at No, 2 board, 
and is very much interested in the contest. 

‘“* HENNIKER HEATON."’ 


Comment upon the fact that Mr. Bal- 
four was, like Mr. Shafroth, a bimetal- 
list, drew forth a ripple of laughter, and 
induced the reply: 


‘“*Mr. Heaton: Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado, 
is an ardent bimetallist, and is naturally in- 
spired to even greater exertions on learn- 
ing that the distinguished leader of the 
House is present. 

**RICHMOND PEARSON.” 


As the result of the match at that point 
depended on Mr. Shafroth, who, by 
winning, would bring the score to a tie, 
Mr. Balfour’s presence seemed to have 
had the desired effect, for shortly,” Mr. 
Parnell, his opponent, wired his resigna- 
tion. Cheers were then given in both 
countries for Queen Victoria and Presi- 
dent McKinley; and every one expressed 
the wish that the contest might be re- 
newed next year. : 


THE only American woman who has 
been to the frontier during the actual 
fighting between the Turks and the 
Greeks is Miss Harriet A. Boyd. of Bos- 
ton. Miss Boyd is a graduate of Smith 
College, in the class of 1892, and this 
year has been a student at the American 
Archeological School at Athens. It was 
decided at the beginning of the war that 
only Greek women over thirty years of 
age would be allowed to enlist as nurses; 
and when Miss Boyd first volunteered her 
services they were refused. But she had 
been taking lessons in nursing during 
the winter with a number of Greek 
girls, and when an especial appeal was 
made to Queen Olga to let her go, the 
request was granted and she immediately 
set out. While at the frontier she had 
sole charge of a hospital in which there 
were more than fifty wounded soldiers, 
and one night she took the entire care 
of eight who were delirious from their 
wounds. The few English nurses who 
were there had retreated despite the fact 
that the English Government had made 
the Greeks gives assurance that no mat- 
ter what else happened nota hair of their 
heads should be endangered; and their 
hurried flight had frightened all the other 
nurses into retreating likewise, except 
Miss Boyd and one head and four under 
Greek nurses. Miss Boyd said she was 
offered large sumsof money to send dis- 
patches to the English and American war 
correspondents, but she intended to give 
all she received to the Greek hospitals. 
After a few weeks most of the wounded 
were transported to Athens where better 
hospital care and treatment could be af- 
forded, and in consequence Miss Boyd 
found her services no longer necessary. 
She bravely remained at her post, how- 
ever, while she was wanted, and now she 
has received praise on every hand for her 
courage and devotion. 





Good merchants find out 
that it pays to sell Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys because they 
make friends. 

But look out for the one 
that is made for your lamp, 


Let us send you the Index. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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Restores Natural Color | 


“My hair turning gray and 
manhy remedi 


wr Pot I 
but obtained. no satisfaction until 
used 


ones Hair Vigor. One bottle 
restored my hair to its natural color 
= Fay 9 — Mrs. HERZMANN 
East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’ s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
" Moss.,U-6.4. 


p that a 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. Wil. HALL’S 


BALSAI 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 











edy”’ has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
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THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub; 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers , 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a tequest to that effect. 


The Independent 
is regularly on Sale 


The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 


NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Ciiambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s,.218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Taylor-Austin Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue, 
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* OVAL BAKING POWDER 00., NEW YORK. 


Db TEINWAY 


eyed AND ee a 

t the newly inven 
Pianos in in Up t Form. Also a 
nm instalments ey assortment of nearly new 
STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square OS 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


ABOUT LAIIPS. 


Yeu surely want ihe best lamps made, as peer 
lamps are only a nuisance, 
MILLER Lamps are GUARANTEED. 

See them and yeu will agree they are both Per- 
fect and Beautifal. 

All styles; a thousand varieties to select from. 


3 The Best Bicycle Lamp is Miller’s ’97, 
Cannot blew or jar out light. Patent grip fits on 


either Ferk or Head of wheel. 
Buy Miller lamps from dealers or at our store. 


EDWARD IIILLER & CO., 


Manufacturers. Established 1844, 
28 & 30 W. Broadway. bet. Park Pl. & BarclaySt., N. Y. 














House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC.. ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 








Is the Cycle Lamp for °97. 


sone as handsome, as practical, nor as thor- 
hiy and honestly made. Throws a power- 

ful broad ee ae, Sore a 3-inch 
Ss. 


© lamp so easil Pd cleaned. 

peg removable top burner and refiector, re- 

movable and ible oil The only lamp 

made with a positive wick-locking device—it 

acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 

them; until he has will send, carriage ge paid, for 
to any part of the United Sta 





5% INCHES HIGH. 


hemp PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


a : Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn: 





sxruax } se 


St. Louis. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BRvS CO 
Philadelphia. 


where 


by. far the 


thing else. 





ors, any desired shade is readily 
valuable information and card showing sam 


THE INDEPENDENT 
| RACTICAL painters every- 





use and recommend 


{Pure White’ Lead (see list ot 
‘brands which are genuine) and 
Pure Linseed Oil because they 
make not only the cheapest but 


best paint. In fact 


you cannot afford to use any- 


Pamphlet giving 
of colors free ; 


FREE By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White | Lead ‘fuming Col- 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 


I Broadway, New York. 








Its 


The Shield 
of a 
great name 
protects the 


rider of a 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


good points are set forth in a cat- 


alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


315 Broadway, New York. 


UPTOWN BRANCH: 


BROOKLYN i 


‘goo West Soth Street. 
533 Fulton Street. 








\cle 


bia 





amp oF 


POPE 





Healthy 
Economy 


A daily constitutional 
and a Columbia bicy- 


economy for you—in- 
vigoration in the exer- 
cise—economy in the 
wheel. Perhaps Colum- 


the beginning, but they 
are cheapest in the end. 


Columbia Bicycles 


WARTFORDS,n next best,*60,°55,°50,°45 


Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by 
mail for one 2-cent stamp. 


— there’s healthy 


s cost a little more in 


$100 iin. 


MFG. CO., 

















COATES’ CLIPPERS 








M others & _ use this rod ah ~<4 cut. 
Fathers on t stor arse a 


dealer does not handle th we 
will be pleased to fil your order. 





All first-class’ ba: 


Conges Clipper Mf - Co., 
Worcester ass. 
barbers wee these 


E. Willard Jones, 


49 NASSAU ST., N. Y., bet. Liberty St. and Maiden Lane. 


MEN’S STRAW, SOFT AND DERBY HATS, 
FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
ALSO 
Ladies’ Sailor and Tourist Hats. 
Extra Fine Quality at Very Low Prices. 


$85 BICYCLE FOR $30, 





inquire. 


Can be Purchased by eames with us. Come in and 








VIMOID 


MENDS 


M TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is nota solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilled person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Branches at 275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


New York. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
8T. Louis. 


PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 














clippers. 


earl Street. New Vo 


Tne INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT & 
WIBORG'S CELEBRATED | BLACK INK, 
s rk. 





PIANOS 


Are the 
favorite of the 


CAUTION-- 


THE CELEBRATED . 


=- SOF ME £ musical public 


PIANOS 


and the 


Oe er ere ee 


The ouying public will please not conf. 
Piano with one of a similar sounding name of a rad grade. 





THE “SOHMER’’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 








Tus Inpsrenpent Pazes, New York, 


S-0-H-M-E-R 


= ee 


June 10, 1897 





Registered Trade Mark. 


HEMMED HUCKABACK 
TOWEL 


For summer use are shown at 


“The Linen Store” 


in large variety, both of size 
and quality, at 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 
and 3.00 pet doz. Very excep- 
tional value is also offered in 
Hemstitched Huckaback tow- 
els of generous ‘size, at 300 
per dozen. All pure linen. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


TEASE =) FREE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Seni for New Premium 
and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 van ton Street, Boston 
i Maid den Lane Rew. York. 
34 wealthamson Street, Chicago. 


SUMMER peeeeeeees TRAVEL, ETC. 
$25 eee to 
California 




















Is the rate that will be made 
by the 


Santa Fe Route 


for the Christian Endeavor 7 


Convention in July. It will 


$ also apply to intermediate 
points and in the reverse 
direction. 

Have you wished to visit the 
SoutHwest: the remarkable 
health resorts; the irrigated 
farms and orchards; the new 
mining camps now attracting a 
multitude of gold-seekers; the 
homes of the prehistoric cliff- 

dwellers and the ancient vil- 


lages of the Pueblo Indians; the 
towering Rockies: the stupen- 





dous chasm of the Grand Cajfion 
of the Colorado River; the far- 
famed marvels of mountain and 
valley on that- western shore 
where the blue Pacific rolls? 
Then take this pata A 
You may learn all about it by 
jaar homed agent of the 
Santa Fe Route, or the under- 
signed. 
W. J. BLACK, C. A.- HIGGINS, 
G.P.A.,A.T.& 8S. F. R’y, A.G.P. A. 
140 9th and Jackson Sts. 1340 Gt. Nor. Bld 8- 
TOPEKA, Kan, CHICAGO, 
IN VE R M (e) NT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
NEW illustrated book, describing this unequaled 
summer resort section, offering the BEST TA- 
BLE BOARD, hospitable people, outdoor pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. Climate and 
scenery unsurpassed. Prices, from $5 per week up- 


Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on ap- 
plication to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE, orS. W, CUMMINGS, 
S. P. A., 353 B’way, N.Y. G. P. A., St. Albans,Vt. 


pias GERMAN OED. 








Lahn. ‘Tu. June 29, 10 A.M. 
CHERBOURG. PARIS. BREMEN. 
Aller. .Sat. = 12, 10 a.m. | Spree.Sat., June 26,10 a.m. 


TWIN-SCREW PASSENGER SERVICE. 
THAM TON, LONDON SEMEN 








Koentel pg SPREE - raday, June 17, noon 
pase es ap sbae vac bsbuendwed tens June 24, noon. 
pring, Regent Luitpold........... Th ay, July 1, noon. 
int PRALEAE. NAPLES, GENOA, 
fiatecs iotee ie am. Werra.. uly 3, 19 ax. 
es seeess June 19, 10 A. Fulds....... July 10, 10 a. 
VELRICHS &CO., 3 wiling Green, Ne Y: 














